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Warehousing’s N. R. A. Situation 
at the Beginning of October 


By KENT B. STILES 


§ this October issue of Distribution and Warehous- 
Nine went to press the following was warehous- 
ing’s position under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act: 

1. Household goods warehousing formally filed its 
code late in September through the agency of the Na- 
The 


document has the support not only of the National but 


tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 


of the Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association, United 
Van Lines, Inc., Greyhound Vans, Inc., and the Red 
Ball Removal System, representatives of all of which 


The 


code proposes three divisions of operation—A, ware- 


had conferred earlier at a meeting in Chicago. 


housing, packing and subsidiary services; B, local mov- 
ing; and C, long distance moving. Also the code would 
require certificates of convenience and necessity to 
enter business or to increase current storage space. 

2. On behalf of the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association the division’s 
Washington representative, A. Lane Cricher, held con- 
ferences with NRA officials during September, and the 
indications were that a public hearing on merchandise 
warehousing’s code, filed August 24, would be held 
late in October. Mr. Cricher indicated that the divi- 


sion’s code committee, headed by Elmer Erickson, 





Chicago, might be called to Washington in advance of 
the hearing. 

Meanwhile the Erickson committee was consider- 
ing a problem propounded by the Warehousemen’s 
Association of the Port of San Francisco, which has re- 
quested that field warehousing be brought within the 
provisions of merchandise warehousing’s code and not 
be permitted to file its own document independently. 
The California group maintains that field warehousing 
should be bound by the same restrictions which will 
confront commercial warehousing under NRA. 

3. No hearing had been set by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration for a public hearing on the 
code of the Association of Refrigerated Warehouses (a 
division of the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion). Unofficial expectation was that the hearing 


would be held about October 16. 


4. In the motor truck hauling field the “warring” 
groups, the Federated Truck Associations of America 
and the American Highway Freight Association, made 
their peace and merged into the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., which anticipates that some time in 
October the NRA will hold a hearing on a code repre- 
sentative of the interests which made up the two asso- 


ciations now comprising the A. T. A. 
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Household Goods Warehousing Code 
Is Formally Filed With NRA 


Document Represents Interests of N. F. W. A., Mayflower, United Vans, 


Greyhound and Red Ball. 


One Section Would Require Certificate of 


Necessity to Enter Business 


By STEPHENS RIPPEY 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building 


IVISION of the local and long distance used 
D household goods and office furniture indus- 
try into three major groups, all of which 
would be subject to one code, is proposed in a code 
filed with the National Recovery Administration by 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
on behalf of the industry. 

The document reached the Administration by 
registered mail from the National’s headquarters 
office in Chicago, and was in the process of prelimi- 
nary examination by the various divisions of NRA 
when this was written, late in September. The Na- 
tional’s president, Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago, was 
expected in Washington to confer with NRA officials. 

There was no indication whether the code would 
be accepted as governing a separate industry or 
whether the Administration would attempt to have 
it combined either with the motor truck code or the 


code of the merchandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

The three major groups proposed in the house. 
hold goods code are: 

A. Warehousing, packing and subsidiary services, 

B. Local moving. 

C. Long distance moving. 

Administration of the code would be divided 
among representatives of the N. F. W.A., the May- 
flower Warehousemen’s Association and others. 

Division A would have twelve members for admin- 
istrative purposes, made up of seven from the Na- 
tional, three from Mayflower, and two from United 
Van Lines, Inc. Division B would have six representa- 
tives from the National, and one each from May- 
flower and United. Division C would consist ot one 
representative each from the Aero Mayflower Transit 
Co., Greyhound Vans, Inc., Red Ball Removal System, 
and United; and four from the National, these four to 
represent also independent groups. 








OR administrative purposes the 
country would be divided into four- 
teen regions, as follows: 


No. 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. 

No. 2—New York City (except Staten 
Island); and Westchester County and 
Long Island. 

No. 3—New York State (except No. 
2); and New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

No. 4—Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia and West Virginia. 

No. 5—North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida. 

No. 6— Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and the city of New 
Orleans. 

No. 7—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin (except the city of Superior) ; 
and Illinois (except the Chicago metro- 
politan district. 

No. 8—Chicago metropolitan district, 
bounded on the south by 147th street, on 
the west by a line drawn from Wheaton 
to Downers Grove including the suburbs 
of Addison, Bellwood, Berwyn, Blue Is- 
land, Downers Grove, Elmhurst, Glen 
Ellyn, Hinsdale, La Grange, Lombard, 


Maywood, Melrose Park, Oak Lawn, 
Oak Park, River Forest, Riverside, 
Argo, Summit, Western Springs, Whea- 
ton, Willow Springs, Westmont, Villa 
Park, Brookfield, Cicero; northern boun- 
dary to and including Waukegan. 

No. 9— Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota; and city of Superior, 
Wis. 

No. 10—Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

No. 11—Oklahoma, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas; and Louisiana (except 
New Orleans). 


No. 12— Wyoming, 
rado and Utah. 

No. 13—Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon. 

No. 14—Arizona, Nevada, California 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

A general industry control board 
would be responsible for administration, 
members being appointed by the presi- 
dent of N.F.W.A. with the approval of 
the affiliated organizations. Autonomy 


Montana, Colo- 


is provided for each of the three major 
divisions, however, except in matters in- 
volving more than one division. 

An appeal board of three is provided, 
one member to be chosen from each ma- 


jor division. This board would be av- 
thorized to hear and adjust all questions 
appealed from any of the division con- 
trols. Its decisions will be final, unless 
changed by the President of the United 
States. 

A control board for each of the four 
teen regions would be organized by the 
general board, and local control boards 
may be formed by the regional groups. 

Provision is included in the code for 
adoption of rules by each division of the 
industry for application within that in- 
dustry. These rules must include meth- 
ods of determining questions which af- 
fect more than one division and 4 
method of appeal to the appeal board, 
as well as provisions for raising funds 
for administration. 

The general industry control board is 
empowered to require every member of 
the industry to keep books and records 
in such form as the board may deem 
necessary and to require reports from 
individual firms. 

Under the labor provisions the code 
carries the merit clause to which both 
President Roosevelt and Administrator 
Johnson have objected. This author 
izes employers to “select, retain or ad- 
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ce employees on the basis of indi- 


an : 
vidual merit, without regard to their 


membership or non-membership in any 
organization.” 

A basic 48-hour work week is pro- 
yided for workers in each of three divi- 
sions, except that clerical help in Divi- 


sion C is given a 45-hour week. In all 
cases the 48 hours are to be averaged 
over eight-week periods. 

Varying scales of minimum wages are 
provided, the scales being different for 
different types of workers and in the 
different regions and ranging from 30 to 
70 cents per hour. 

The “Trade Practice and Rules of 
Conduct” (Article VI) are as follows: 

“This industry is a business fiduciary 
in character, and is built upon trust and 
confidence; any breach of faith will be 
considered a violation of this code. 

“No person, firm or corporation in 
the industry shall under any circum- 
stances whatsoever misrepresent to the 
public his or its facilities or services. 
Misrepresentation does not necessarily 
have to be a misstatement of facts, but 
may be any statement made in such a 
manner as to convey an inference con- 
trary to what is expressly stated. Un- 
fair statements about competitors and 
statements not based on facts are pro- 
hibited. 

“No secret agreements shall be en- 
tered into contrary to the tariff provi- 
sions of the Code. No rebating of any 
kind shall be done, including furnishing 
packing material without proper charge, 
giving of free storage, free insurance or 
any other form of discount or allowance. 
All customers must be treated alike. 
The tariff rates or charges for each of 
the services listed are separate and dis- 
tinct, and shall be named when making 
quotations, and such rates or charges 
shall be assessed for each and every 
service performed. Quotations must be 
made in writing wherever possible. 
“Complaints for loss and damage 
must be investigated and disposed of 


promptly. 
“The soliciting of business after 
knowledge that a competitor has se- 


cured a signed order for the work is 
prohibited. 

“The practice of soliciting out-haul 
business of goods in storage with a com- 
petitor is forbidden, except with the ap- 
proval of said competitor. This clause 
does not apply to long distance moving. 

“All agreements for long distance re- 
movals of property under this Code shall 
be made in writing and signed by ship- 
per or his agent prior to the time the 
property is to be moved.” 

The code provides for filing of tariffs 
by every member of the industry within 
fifteen days after approval of the code. 
These must be filed with the secretary 
of the general industry control board. 
Rates and charges in them must be 
based on “the fair average cost, plus a 
reasonable profit,” shall be open to pub- 
lic inspection and must be adhered to. 

The term cost is defined as embracing 
all costs of operation, as determined by 
standard accounting practices, including 
such items as labor, administrative and 
selling expense, interest on investment, 





NRA 


depreciation, obsolescence, insurance, 
taxes, rent and other expenses incident 
to the business. Cost also must include 
an allowance for work done by owner- 
operators of trucks or drays equivalent 
to standard wages for like service if per- 
formed by an employee. 

Tariffs must name the specific rate or 
basis of contract to be charged for each 
service listed, and will not become effec- 
tive until approved by the general board. 
Changes also must be approved by that 
board, and the board is given authority 
to require such changes in tariffs as 
may, in its judgment, be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of the national in- 
dustrial recovery Act. 

The code makers would protect the in- 
dustry against over-development by hav- 
ing the Administration accept Article 
VIII titled “Industry Expansion,” as 
follows: 

“No person, firm or corporation shall 
enter into the business of storing used 
household goods and/or office furniture 
and equipment and/or office records with- 
out first having obtained from _ the 
agency in the State in which application 
is made, if such agency exists, or in 
event no such agency exists, from the 
regional industry control board subject 
to the approval of the President of the 
United States, a certificate declaring 
that public convenience and necessity re- 
quire that such business be instituted. 
Upon proof of such public convenience 
and necessity it shall be the duty of the 
regional industry control board to issue 
such certificate. No such certificate 
shall be required as to storage space 
actually in operation or in the course of 
construction at the time this Code be- 
comes effective.” 

Section 2 of Article VIII provides 
that such certificate must be obtained 
also if the amount of warehousing space 
already in operation is to be increased. 


Agreement Reached at 
a “Historic Meeting” 


HE code which has been filed at 
4 Washington represents the efforts not 
only of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association but the May- 
flower Warehousemen’s Association and 
its allied Aero Mayflower Transit Com- 
pany, and Greyhouse Vans, Inc., the Red 
Ball Removal System and the United 
Van Lines, Inc. 

Under this arrangement, Mayflower’s 
two earlier codes, one covering merchan- 
dise and household goods warehousing 
and the other touching on long distance 
removals of household goods by truck, 
are not being presented to the National 
Recovery Administration. 

On invitation from the National, rep- 
resentatives of Mayflower, Greyhound, 
Red Ball and United met with repre- 
sentatives of the National at the Union 
League Club in Chicago on Aug. 31 and 
Sept. 1, and out of that joint assembly 
emerged household goods warehousing’s 
one code—the document which Mr. Ken- 
nelly has filed with the N. R. A. The 


stenographic result of the Chicago con- 
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ference was 750 pages, indicating the 
work done by the group. 

In a letter, dated Sept. 15, sent by Mr. 
Kennelly to N. F. W. A. members and 
others, he commented that the Chicago 
gathering had been “referred to as a his- 
toric meeting—and it surely was histor- 
ic.” He continued: 

“The contention of this association 
that our industry was organized to pre- 
sent a code for the industry in all its 
branches was unanimously agreed upon. 
Our code will include all branches of the 
business: storage, local moving, long 
distance moving and miscellaneous serv- 
ices. We will object to the inclusion of 
any of these services in any other code. 
That was the decision of the meeting. 

“Minimum wages and maximum hours 
have been set for each section of the 
country. Control boards for storage, 
local moving and long distance moving 
have been provided for in the final draft. 

“We hope that the code will be accept- 
ed as presented. Certainly no code that 
will be presented will reflect, more than 
the code presented for our industry, the 
thoughts and wishes of all those inter- 
ested throughout the country.” 

Mr. Kennelly concluded that “the fact 
that the meeting ended in final agree- 
ment on all paragraphs of the code is 
an indication to me of better times for 
the industry.” 

At the Chicago conference a commit- 
tee was created to prepare a plan for 
administration of the code. The com- 
mittee comprised President Kennelly of 
the National; F. L. Bateman, Chicago, 
chairman of the National’s code com- 
mittee; R. T. Blauvelt, East Orange, 
N. J., president of the Mayflower W. A.; 
and C. J. Neal, Cleveland, chairman of 
the Mayflower’s code committee. 

This committee of four recommended 
that the code provide for three industry 
control boards, as follows: 

Division A—Warehousing, Packing and 
Subsidiary Services. This would com- 
prise twelve members—seven from the 
National, three from Mayflower, and two 
from United. 

Division B—Long Distance Moving. 
This would have eight members—six 
from the National and one each from 
Mayflower and United. 

Division C—Local Moving. This would 
have eight members—four from the Na- 
tional, and one each from the Aero May- 
flower Transit Co., Greyhound, Red Ball 
and United, with the National’s four to 
represent also independent groups. 

It was agreed that “each division shall 
be independent and autonomous except 
in matter involving more than one divi- 
sion”; and provisions were made for an 
Appeal Board, Regional Industrial Con- 
trol Boards, their duties, etc. 

The general group accepted the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, and a com- 
mittee of twelve was then created to 
study the proposed provisions of the code 
and to make any necessary revisions. On 
this committee of twelve were the fol- 
lowing: 

National President Kennelly; William 
T. Bostwick, Barrett C. Gilbert and Louis 
Schramm, Jr., New York: Gus K. 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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Field Warehousing Problem Put Up 
to Merchandise Code Committee 


Not Covered in Document Filed at Washington, and San Francisco 
Association Requests It Be Included—California Port Group Cites In- 
stances of Competition With the Commercial Storage Business 


late in September preliminary to fixing a date for 

a public hearing on the NRA code of the merchan- 
dise division of the American Warehousemen’s Association, 
which had filed the document on Aug. 24, the divisicn’s 
code committee, headed by Elmer Erickson, Chicago, had 
under consideration a request submitted by the Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of San Francisco that the 
business of field warehousing be included within the code. 
The latter as lodged at Washington does not touch on field 
warehousing. 

The problem presented by the California group was still 
in the code committee’s hands on Sept. 28 without a decis- 
ion having been reached to the extent that the division’s 
officers were in a position to make any definite announce- 
ment. 

“A tentative ccde covering field warehousing has been 
submitted to the division’s code committee,” Sidney A. 
Smith, Chicago, the merchandise division’s president, said 
on that date. 

“If and when approved it will be filed as a sub-code to 
the general code. 

“As now proposed, this sub-ccde would be administered 
by the industry control board and I am sure that in its 
final form it will meet with general approval cf the in- 
dustry. 

“In my opinion it is not feasible to cover field warehcus- 
ing in our general code without making so many exceptions 
and special provisicns as seriously to detract frcm its 
effectiveness. 

“T wart you to know that the entire matter is having 
the most careful attention.” 

At the time the proposed code was filed in August the 
NRA was informed that field warehousing might have to 
be covered by a sub-code if feasible. 

Meanwhile the San Francisco association has distrib- 


\ 7HILE negotiations were in progress at Washington 


uted, to merchandise warehouse executives throughout 
the country, a postcard ballot asking the recipients to 
register with the division’s Chicago office their objecticn to 
exclusion of field warehousing from the code. This method 
of sounding sentiment and eliciting support had the ac- 
quiescence of the American. 

“We claim,” the port organization informed the indus- 
try, “that your business and competing field warehouse 
service should be bound by one code, to be administered 
alike in the light of existing competition; that if field 
warehousing has distinctive peculiarities, they can be 
cared for by a special article in the one code.” 

The field warehousemen want their own code of com- 
petiticn “‘separate and different from one to be imposed 
upon the business of over 1,800 commercial warehouse- 
men,” the California group pointed out, continuing: 

“They seek a separate industrial control board. They 
want no requirement to publish tariffs. They want no re- 
quirement to obtain a certificate when extending their 
service to compete with yours. They seek to require a 
certificate by those of you who would start to engage in 
field warehousing to protect existing accounts. They seek 
cther differences too. 

“So far, you may not have encountered the ccstly field 
warehouse competition. But other warehousemen have 
and you may be next. It isan active danger. At any time 
it could arise to deprive you of essential storage earnings. 
One field warehouse company of California with only a 
10,000 square foot commercial warehouse, today operates 
over 300 field warehouse units in 22 States; has issued 
thousands of field warehouse receipts on goods kept at 
factories and industrial plants; in many instances the 
merchandise would otherwise have been stored in con- 
tiguous commercial warehouses. Your city may be the 
next one invaded.” 





HE San Francisco association’s effort 

to have field warehousing covered in 
merchandising warehousing’s code is be- 
ing handled by a committee comprising 
Gerald FitzGerald, chairman; Henry F. 
Hiller, president of the San Francisco 
Warehouse Co.; and Leon A. Bailey, the 
organization’s secretary. 

“It is our understanding,” according to 
an “analysis” broadcast to the industry, 
“that it was on the briefest sort of rep- 
resentations that field warehousing was 
stricken from the code; that these over- 
tures came only from a few who were 
influenced by the fact of being engaged 
in field warehousing; and that their pro- 
tests against having their service em- 
braced by one code were inspired by one 
company which operates little, if any, 


commercial warehouse space yet engages 
over three hundred field warehouse loca- 
tions in twenty-two western and eastern 
States.” 

The committee cited four “actual 
transactions” in California experience 
“to show that field warehouse service 
does create costly competition against 
commercial warehousemen, which can 
easily multiply and expand in all sections 
of the United States,” as follows: 

“1. Field warehouse receipts have 
been issued upon packaged goods held on 
a public dock in San Francisco, except 
for which no warehouse receipts could 
have been had and commercial warehouse 
service would have been essential. 

“2. Fish canneries at Los Angeles 
Harbor were enticed away from com- 


mercial warehouses by substituting field 
warehouse service at the cannery. 

“3. A bag factory adjacent to Los 
Angeles Harbor obtains field warehouse 
service on imported burlap and on the 
bags made therefrom, nullifying the need 
to use commercial warehouses. 

“4, Buttermilk bought by a San Fran- 
cisco establishment in 50 gallon barrels, 
to be held for use in making feeds, was 
given field warehouse service depriving 
commercial storage of a 500 barrel con- 
signment.” 

The committee declared that the pro- 
posed field warehouse code “sets up the 
contention that even though field ware- 
housemen may expand their business 
under no certificating restraint, opening 
up new establishments anywhere at any 
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DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 


Washington Bureau, 
115, National Press Building 


RELIMINARY negotiations leading up to the 

public hearing stage were being carried on 

in connection with the American Warehouse- 

men’s Association merchandise division code at 
the time this was written late in September. 

A. Lane Cricher, code representative of the 
merchandise division, had been conferring with 
officials of the NRA, ironing out difficulties which 
arose and acquainting the NRA with facts affect- 


ing the warehousing industry. 





time, the commercial warehousemen 
even from the compulsion of protecting 
valued accounts—shall not resort to field 
warehouse service in the absence of a 
certificate of public necessity.” 

The problem is national, not sectional, 
according to the committee, and protests 
have come from commercial storage 
executives in various cities and have 
been entered by some of the industry’s 
State associations. The San Francisco 
committee’s summary in its “analysis” 
follows: 

“Field warehouse procedure can and 
increasingly does compete with commer- 
cial warehousing. Its cost is far below 
any modest warehouse tariff, for it 
charges simply for whatever degree of 
supervision it deems essential. In the 
face of an over-expanded public ware- 
house industry, field warehousing con- 
verts private warehouses into public 
warehouses. These conversions are not 
confined to points where commercial 
warehouses are non-existent; they are not 
confined to products in a condition un- 
suitable for storage in a public deposi- 
tary. 

“It is not necessary, as a prerequisite 
to engaging in the service, to be actively 
engaged in the conduct of a commercial 
warehouse business. It is not necessary 
to be even disposed to protect the com- 
mercial warehouse against solicitation of 
its accounts. 

“Field warehousing owes its growing 
expansion to an increasing public inter- 
est in the use of bona fide warehouse 
receipts as collateral, combined with the 
process of making these warehouse re- 
ceipts available on products held in what 
is really private storage space momentari- 
ly converted into public storage space. 
Its integrity is no greater than the super- 
vision and safeguards imposed by the 
party that issues the receipts. 

“Under the various circumstances here- 
in revealed, it is our contention that the 
code which imposes NRA discipline upon 
commercial warehousemen should govern 
also the service of field warehousing. 
That should any peculiarities exist in 
the conduct of the field warehouse serv- 
ice, any such matters may be con- 
sistently covered by a special article in 
the code. That otherwise, the code for 
the warehouse industry should apply 


NRA 


Public Hearing on Merchandise Code Expected to Be Held in October 







Best indications were that a public hearing 
would be held some time in October. 


with 


Cold Storage Code Hearing 
Expected About Oct. 16 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

115/ National Fress Building 

| e~—_"ew on the proposed code of 
the Association of Refrigerated 

Warehouses (a division of the American 

Warehousemen’s Association) which has 

been filed with the Agricultural Adjust- 

ment Administration probably will be 

held about Oct. 16. 

Shortly after the code had been filed 
it was thought the hearing could be 
scheduled about the first of September, 
but it developed that this was too opti- 
mistic a prediction. Pressure of work 
at the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration and lack of personnel made it 
impossible to go through with plans for 
an earlier hearing. 

A number of informal conferences 
have been held between Frank A. Horne, 
New York, chairman of the code com- 
mittee of the association; John J. Hickey, 
the committee’s counsel, and officials of 
the Administration. As this issue went 
to press practically all the preliminary 
groundwork for a formal hearing had 
been laid and it was anticipated that an- 
nouncement of the hearing would be 
forthcoming within a short time. 

—Stephens Rippey. 
alike and should be administered along 
identical lines to the end that the stabili- 
zation of the industry be in no way 
neglected. 

“The fact that field warehouse service 
has been extended to coal, lumber, oil, 
molasses, grain, cotton, etc., does not 
seem relevant. That fact only further 
impresses us with the wisdom of reason- 
ing that if the process is a warehouse 
service, it should be disciplined as such 
under the same code that governs the 
commercoal warehouse, against which it 
is increasingly in competition.” 





Smith Tells NRA Why 

Certain Provisions 

Were Placed in Code 

PRESENTATION of the A. W. A. 
merchandise division’s proposed code 

on Aug. 24, was accompanied by a 

document signed by Sidney A. Smith, 


Mr. Cricher said the merchandise division’s 
code committee probably would be called to 
Washington before the public hearing. In addi- 
tion, he expected to have further conferences 
industrial and labor advisors who will 
assist Deputy Administrator A. D. Whiteside, 
who will conduct the hearing. 

It was not anticipated that any serious differ- 
ences would arise prior to the hearing. 


—Stephens Rippey. 


Chicago, the division’s president, review- 
ing the division’s activities during the 
past forty-two years and advancing rea- 
sons for some of the provisions in the 
suggested code. 

In this document references are made 
to the uniform warehouse receipts Act, 
to “Warehouse Receipts as Collateral” 
published last March, to the standard 
contract terms and conditions approved 
by the Department of Commerce, and to 
the book “Warehousing General Mer- 
chandise. An Encyclopedia.” Mr. Smith 
summarized these as “the kind of effort 
that the President of the United States 
heartily approves and considers essential 
to trade associations to conduct if his 
industry recovery program is to be con- 
summated.” 

Mr. Smith went on to explain the func- 
tions of the merchandise warehouseman 
as “part and parcel of the nation’s dis- 
tribution system” and as “distinctly pub- 
lic-service institutions closely allied with 
other agencies handling merchandise in 
interstate commerce.” In support of his 
contention that a public merchandise 
warehouse is a public utility he pointed 
out that “merchandise warehouses are 
public utilities under the law” in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Minnesota and In- 
diana and are regulated as such along 
with railroads, telephone, telegraph and 


other public utility agencies. He con- 
tinued: 
“Because such regulation tends to 


stabilize industry conditions and enable 
manufacturers and other warehouse- 
users to determine accurately their costs 
of distribution, and, further, because 
under the philosophy of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act every line of 
business is considered to be affected with 
a public interest and should therefore be 
stabilized, we have in this proposed Code 
provided for a sort of public utility 
supervision of the merchandise ware- 
housing industry. This involves the 
formulation, publication and filing of 
tariff rates and charges, constructed in 
accord with approved accounting pro- 
cedure. We believe that the establish- 
ment of supervision of this nature will 
tend to accomplish within the merchan- 
dise warehousing industry the purposes 
embodied in the President’s program and 
will assure to employees in our industry 
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the improved standards of labor that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act con- 
templates for them. 

“In the warehousing industry wages 
paid to employees constitute the major 
variable item of cost in operation. Taxes, 
insurance, interest, amortization, rents 
have remained stationary or have in- 
creased during the past three years. Lit- 
tle could be done to decrease them in the 
effort to attain the economies made nec- 
essary during this period of reduced in- 
come due to lowered business volume and 
the pressure of demands for reduced 
rates and charges. The only manner in 
which these necessary economies could 
be effected if warehouse operators were 
to survive has been to reduce salaries and 
wages. 

“Merchandise warehousing is not a 
sweatshop industry. It does not have 
labor problems to the extent that em- 
ployees are dissatisfied with wages paid. 
Because of the fiduciary character of the 
warehousing business, reliable employees 
are essential. The result is that, for the 
most part, warehousemen have organiza- 
tions whose employees are developed and 
remain with them for long periods. This 
can be attained only through the pay- 
ment of attractive wages, which, in the 
warehousing industry, compare favorably 
with those paid for similar classes of 
work in other industries. 

“The provisions in Article IV of the 
Code herewith submitted with respect to 
employee relations are designed to re- 
store and in some regions to improve 
upon wages and salaries prevailing dur- 
ing more prosperous times. 

“We believe that this restoration and 
improvement are possible only through 
the acceptance of the other provisions of 
the proposed Code, all of which are de- 
signed to remove those conditions the 
presence of which must inevitably pre- 
vent the effectuation of the President’s 
industry rehabilitation program so far 
as merchandise warehousing is concerned. 
Standardization of trade practices; pub- 
lished tariffs, scientifically constructed 
and properly supervised; approved rules 
of conduct—these, we believe, are essen- 
tial for the welfare of merchandise ware- 
housemen themselves, of the workers they 
employ, and of the public they serve.” 

With regard to the proposed code’s 
Article XI, dealing with industry expan- 
sion, Mr. Smith explained to Administra- 
tor Johnson: 

“In all cases of public utility regula- 
tion where rates and charges are super- 
vised, the regulatory agencies control the 
expansion of facilities. We consider such 
control vital in the merchandise ware- 
housing industry. 

“For the past several years large num- 
bers of buildings have been abandoned by 
other trades and left vacant. Their 
owners or the receivers of the properties 
have turned to merchandise warehousing 
as a source of income. They have been 


satisfied to attempt to procure revenue 
sufficient to pay taxes and insurance, 
and the rates and charges that they have 
instituted for their warehousing service 
have had no regard for normal costs of 
warehouse operation. 
these 


They have offered 


non-compensatory rates and 
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charges to customers of established ware- 
houses. 

“The warehousemen have had to meet 
these unprofitable or below-cost rates or 
lose their customers and go out of busi- 
ness. The advent of these owners or re- 
ceivers of vacant properties into the ware- 
housing business has disrupted hereto- 
fore existing satisfactory arrangements 
between warehousemen and their cus- 
tomers, and has demoralized the merchan- 
dise warehousing industry in all of the 
major distributing centers of the country. 
This has resulted in rate levels below cost, 
in depletion of capital assets, in enforced 
reductions of salaries and wages paid to 
employees. 

“We submit that the over-expansion 
of an industry in the manner and with 
the results described is economically un- 
sound and contrary to the public inter- 
est. We believe that we are right in 
assuming that it is this sort of over- 
expansion that the President’s program, 
as expressed in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and in his public addresses, 
is designed to control. We firmly believe 
that this means proposed in the Code 
herewith submitted will effectively and 
fairly accomplish that control so far as 
merchandise warehousing is concerned. 

“In thus proposing a form of public 
utility supervision for the merchandise 
warehousing industry, calling for pub- 
lishing and filing of rates, and for con- 
trolling industry expansion in accord 
with the need therefor, it is impossible 
for a monopoly to be created within the 
industry, nor for rates and charges to 
become oppressive to the public served. 
The merchandise warehouseman is in 





South’s Warehousemen Demand 
Compensatory Rates at Rail, 
Port and Barge Line Plants 


i ERCHANDISE storage executives 

operating in Region No. 3 (south- 
eastern States) of the NRA set-up of the 
merchandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association met in At- 
lanta on Sept. 22 and 23 under the 
auspices of the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association and voted to recom- 
mend the use of Tariff No. 10 of the IIli- 
nois Association of Merchandise Ware- 
housemen. 

The group adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas it is a matter of common 
knowledge that certain railroad, port city 
and barge line warehouses in order to 
attract additional business are storing 
and handling merchandise at non-com- 
pensatory rates and absorbing the loss 
therefrom in other branches of their op- 
erations, and 

“Whereas one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the national industrial recovery 
Act is that each operation should bear its 
just proportion of the total cost, and 

“Whereas great hardships have been 
visited upon the merchandise warehouses 
operating in the areas affected by reason 
of these practices; therefore be it 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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competition with other industries anq 
with his customers’ own facilities. If 
his charges become such as to prove too 
costly to his customers, they would es. 
tablish their own facilities in their vayi- 
ous markets or they would find other 
agencies and means for having their dis- 
tributing needs more economically taken 
care of. When the use of merchandise 
warehouses ceases to be economical as 
compared with other methods of distriby- 
tion, then merchandise warehousing wil] 
go the way of all other industries that 
have become obsolete. There can, there- 
fore, be no danger that any provisions in 
this Code tend toward monopoly.” 

Under date of Sept. 1 Wilson V Little, 
Chicago, executive secretary of the mer- 
chandise division, explained the A. W, 
A.’s attitude toward the President’s re. 
employment agreement. In a letter sent 
to storage executives he explained that 
the division had thus far chosen to con- 
sider the agreement, or “blanket code,” 
as something between President Roose- 
velt and the individual employer. Mr. 
Little continued: 

“The President considers and is han- 
dling it as such. To the extent that it is 
an industry matter, the A. W. A.’s Mer- 
chandise Division feels that it is not ina 
position to take any action for the mer- 
chandise warehousing industry nation- 
ally, but believes that where joint con- 
sideration is desirable such consideration 
and action should be taken by warehouse- 
men locally. Particularly does the A. 
W. A.’s Merchandise Division feel that 
it must take this position because while 
the proposed Code as submitted pre- 
scribes definite maximum hours of work 
and minimum rates of pay, warehouse- 
men in some parts of the country con- 
sider that these minima prescribed will 
work undue hardship upon them. The 
A. W. A.’s Merchandise Division does not 
desire to make it difficult for these ware- 
housemen to procure the Blue Eagle 
under the modified labor provisions that 
they think necessary in order that they 
may comply with the spirit of the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement. 

“When the above circumstances were 
explained to NRA officials at Chicago, 
they concurred in the position thus taken 
by the A. W. A.’s Merchandise Division 
and suggested that warehousemen use 
their local chambers of commerce or local 
or State warehousemen’s associations to 
procure the Blue Eagle.” 

In concluding his Sept. 1 letter Mr. 
Little said it was “gratifying to note the 
cooperative activity that is going on 
among merchandise warehouses in various 
localities” in anticipation of the Presi- 
dent’s approval of the proposed code. 

“As never before,’ Mr. Little said, 
“warehousemen are engaging in cost 
analysis and scientific rating procedure 
in order that their tariffs may be 
properly constructed and ready for filing 
in accord with the Code’s provisions. All 
this cooperative effort indicates a health- 
ful reaction on the part of merchandise 
warehousemen to the President’s program 
for the rehabilitation of industry gener- 
ally, and for merchandise warehousing 
in particular, through codes of fair 
competition.” 
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Household Goods Code Is 
Formally Filed with NRA 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Weatherred, Dallas; and Ralph J. Wood, 
Chicago, the National’s secretary. 

Mayflower: President Blauvelt; C. J. 
Neal, Cleveland; and Ernest S. Wheaton, 
Indianapolis, Mayflower’s secretary. 

Greyhound: George Watson, Cleveland. 

United: Ed Anderson, Chicago. 

Red Ball: Ward Hiner, Indianapolis. 

After studying the provisions this 
committee submitted a report, the labor 
situation excepted, and the report was 
approved by the general group. 

The general group then discussed the 
labor phase, and agreement was reached 
on a 48-hour week averaged over an 
eight-week period, with an hourly rate 
of 45 cents. 

A committee was then appointed to 
draft a provision relating to hours and 
pay for long distance moving. This com- 
mittee comprised Mr. Weatherred repre- 
senting the National and Mr. Wheaton 
for the Mayflower, and the committee re- 
port was approved by the general group. 

A committee of four was then created 
to write the labor provisions for the 
warehousing and local moving divisions, 
the provisions to name the rates which 
would be applicable to the various sec- 
tions. On this committee were, repre- 
senting the National, Mr. Bostwick as 
chairman, Mr. Weatherred, and Herbert 
B. Holt, San Francisco; and, for the 
Mayflower, Mr. Wheaton. The commit- 
tee studied the replies to a questionnaire 
which the National had previously sent 
to all household goods executives, and 
presented its recommendations. 

After adjournment on Sept. 1 the code 
makers reviewed the Union League Club 
meeting and the stenographic report and 
a final complete draft was prepared and 
sent to the printers. 

Those who attended the Union League 
Club meeting included, in addition to 
those already mentioned, the following: 

Representing the National: Oliver 
Skellet, Minneapolis; James D. Dunn, 
Detroit; Melvin Bekins, Omaha; James 
F. Keenan, Pittsburgh; Oscar W. Kreut- 
zer, Milwaukee; Charles S. Morris, New 
York; William R. Thomas, Cleveland; 
John J. Woodside, Jr., Atlanta; Marion 
W. Niedringhaus, St. Louis; and Albert 
H. Hollander, Joseph H. Meyer, A. W. 
Meyer, Arthur W. Reebie, J. J. Barrett, 
James Kane, Jr., Wilson Collin and Dan- 
iel Healy, all of Chicago. 

Representing the Mayflower: Burn- 
side Smith, Indianapolis; W. L. Stodg- 
hill, Louisville; Carl F. Wittichen. Birm- 
ingham; Fred Hahn, New York; Paul S. 
Steward, Chattanooga; T. Y. Leonard, 
Detroit; J. P. Ricks, Jackson, Miss., and 
A. J. Koop, Cleveland. 


NRA Set-Up Benefits 

Movers in Milwaukee 

E sheceennghaie-tigg under an NRA tempo- 
rary code, with increased and stand- 


ardized prices, is benefitting Milwaukee 
movers, according to reports from sev- 


NRA 


eral firms. There is greater activity in 
the business, too, as people are securing 
employment and changing their resi- 
dences. 

The increase in prices, according to a 
spokesman for the United Fire Proof 
Warehouse Co., is forcing the small fel- 
low who was the worst competition dur- 
ing the price cutting era out of business. 
He cannot get the standard price, with 
the equipment he has, under the current 
sales arguments of service and equip- 
ment. Another factor is the growing 
searcity of occasional labor. Whereas 
there were always men hanging around 
in hopes of a few hours work, reemploy- 
ment has absorbed them and the mover 
who depended on picking up men when 
needed is out of the picture. 

“It is all working to the benefit of the 
reliable mover who gives steady employ- 
ment, keeps his same experienced men 
and maintains good equipment,” it was 
explained. “We have set a temporary 
rate of $4.50 per hour and we are get- 
ting it without difficulty. If anyone ob- 
jects, we tell them it enables us to hire 
more men in compliance with the PRA. 
We have gone back to a high plane of 
selling in place of trying to guess how 
much the other fellow cut the price.” 





Wyoming Haulers, Including 
Common Carriers, Adopt an 
Independent Code Under NRA 


W ITH the intention of dealing direct 
with the National Recovery Admin- 
istration rather than affiliating them- 
selves with any national organization, 
common, contract and private carriers 
in Wyoming have formed the Motor Car- 
riers Protective Association and adopted 
a novel code. 

Unlike some tentative national truck- 
ing codes submitted to date, the Wyoming 
code includes all types of private car- 
riers such as chain store organizations, 
farmers and others. Three members of 
the board are private carriers. It is 
considered unfair trade practice under 
this code for a private carrier not to in- 
clude in his elements of cost such sums 
for his own service as he would have to 
pay an employee. 

All existing operators would have to 
be licensed. If the State refused them a 
license, they could apply for it direct to 
the National Recovery Administration. 

The code provides that maximum hours 
for drivers, helpers and dispatchers shall 
be eight hours a day and not to exceed 
48 in any one week. Only productive 
hours shall be considered for loading or 
unloading; time spent in dead-heading 
is not counted. Due to weather conditions 
in Wyoming, bad roads, and long dis- 
tances between railroad and trucking 
facilities, it is provided that the 48-hour 
maximum can be exceeded in emergencies 
if the average does not exceed the max- 
imum over a six month period. No em- 
ployees except drivers, helpers, dispatcher 
and executives receiving $35 per week 
or more shall work more than 40 hours a 
week. The wage minimum is 55 cents an 
hour except where a lower wage was 
being paid July 15, 1929, and in no case 
shall it be less than 40 cents an hour. 
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NRA Protects Denver Removals 
Bid After Local Association 
Sends Protest to Washington 


rW.HE Movers and Warehousemen’s As- 

sociation of Denver won a decided 
victory recently in a dispute involving a 
test or the strength of the NRA move- 
ment in relation to Federal business. 

Through the efforts of J. F. Rowan, 
executive secretary of the association, the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation in 
Denver was prevented from accepting a 
ridiculously low bid, submitted by a re- 
calcitrant mover in obvious violation of 
the local code, on removals of the Vet- 
erans Bureau from the new Customs 
Building to the old Customs Building. 
The decision that the local reclamation 
Bureau could not accept the low bid 
unless the firm submitting it had com- 
plied with all provisions of the movers’ 
NRA code was contained in a telegram 
sent S. O. Harper, assistant chief of the 
reclamation Bureau office, by Oscar L. 
Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior. The decision was given with the 
sanction of Dr. Elwood Mead, director 
of the reclamation Bureau. 


Time and a Half 


When bids were called for on the job, 
association members submitted a figure 
of $1,582.50, based on the time and a 
half rate because the work was to done 
on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. This 
rate is provided for in the code recently 
adopted by the local association. 

Entirely disregarding the standard 
hourly rate structure, the one mover sub- 
mitted a bid of $926. Contending that the 
firm could not possibly comply with any 
of the NRA provisions on this basis, 
Mr. Rowan protested the bid, demanding 
that the Government abide by the same 
principles it is urging on private citizens, 
but Mr. Harper refused to heed the 
plea and announced that he would award 
the job to the lowest bidder. It was then 
that Mr. Rowan wired Washington and 
obtained confirmation of the association 
rights. 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building 


HAT Uncle Sam means what he says 

when he promises to spend money 
only where the Blue Eagle filies can be 
attested by the Movers and Warehouse- 
men’s Association of Denver, which re- 
cently obtained a contract for moving 
the Veteran’s Bureau branch in that 
city despite the fact that it was not the 
low bidder. 

In a letter to Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson, the association thanked him 
for interceding on behalf of the Blue 
Eagle firm. 

‘Through your good efforts,” the letter 
read, “the contract was made to this 
association on the basis of the code and 
not to the lowest bidder. Approximately 
1(0 men were employed, none of them 
over cight hours, at a minimum wage of 
90 cents an hour.” 

—Stephens Rippey. 
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\ ' 71TH strife apparently at an end between the fac- 
tions of the motor truck industry represented by 
the Federated Truck Associations of America and 
the American Highway Freight Association, the industry 
was looking forward to completion of a merger of the two 
organizations and a public hearing on the code submitted 
by the newly formed American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., as this issue went to press. 

Formalities of completing the merger of the Federated 
and the American Highway Freight were expected to be 
completed just prior to the public hearing, and indications 
were this would be held some time in October. 

Ted V. Rodgers, of Scranton, Pa., head of the American 
Highway Freight Association, was chosen temporary pres- 
ident of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., and 
John W. Blood, president of the Federated, was named 
first vice-president of the new organization. Other officers 
of both old associations were made vice-presidents in the 
merged association. 

Permanent officers and directors will be named at the 
first convention of the directors just prior to the public 
hearing. 

Credit for the decision of the two groups to stop fight- 


Trucking Groups Make Their Peace 
and Unite on Code Under NRA 


Federated and Highway Freight Interests Merge, Adopting Title 
‘American Trucking Associations, Inc.” 


By STEPHENS RIPPEY 
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ing and get together on common ground probably is due 
more to Deputy Administrator Malcolm Muir and his as- 
sistants in the National Recovery Administration than 
to any other person or group. From the beginning Mr. 
Muir has insisted there should be one code for the truck- 
ing industry and has urged the warring factions to com- 
pose their differences. 

The new code is designed to cover both contract and 
private carriers, but the latter may elect to be governed 
by the code of the industry of which they are a part. The 
contract carriers may not elect to be governed by another 
code, but must submit to the truck code. 

An important feature of the code provides for regis- 
tration with a local administrative agency of the national 
code authority to be set up in each State. Registration 
would be required in each State through which members 
of the industry operate. 

Upon registration a license would be issued permitting 
operation within the scope of the registration and sub- 
ject to the laws of the State within which the operation is 
conducted. Registration would obligate registrant to pay 
any assessments required by the national code authority 
for administration. Registration would give the regis- 
trant a voice in code matters to be exercised through the 
association with which registration is effected and subject 
to rules of the association and the national code authority. 


EFINING members of the industry 
who will be subject to the code if 
approved, the code names owners of 
trucks or drays who lease or hire them 
out to other industries but who retain 
any responsibility for safety of the prop- 
erty transported; truck terminal oper- 
ators, agents, brokers or forwarders; 
and owners, part owners, or lessees of 
motor vehicles who engage in the trans- 
portation for hire and perform labor in 
connection with such transportation even 
though they may not employ anyone else. 
Farmers are specifically exempted from 
the terms of the code, unless they use 
their vehicles for transporting property 
for hire. 

Under the plan adopted for filing the 
code, a general section, known as Ap- 
pendix No. 1, was filed with the code 
providing maximum hours and minimum 
wages. However, State associations and 
regional groups were sending direct to 
the National Recovery Administration, 
as well as to the headquarters of the 
Federated and the American Highway 
Freight, additional appendices for their 
own territories, proposing exceptions to 





the general hours and wages provisions. 

A 48-hour week is provided in the gen- 
eral appendix for drivers, helpers, me- 
chanics, repair men, billing and vate 
clerks, dispatchers, terminal and station 
labor. This maximum may be exceeded 
in any one week, provided the hours are 
averaged over any three-month period. 
Employees riding on trucks will be 
deemed in the course of employment, 
whether or not they are driving or work- 
ing and whether or not the truck is mov- 
ing, except when the truck is equipped 
with a properly designed sleeping com- 
partment. Employees “deadheading” to 
the point of starting work and those 
“deadheading” from the point of termi- 
nation of labor will not be considered on 
duty. 

Employees may elect to pay and oper- 
ate on a mileage basis rather than a 
48-hour week, using the following for- 
mula: 720 miles equals 48 hours for a 
tractor, semi-trailer and one extra trail- 
er; 960 miles for a tractor and semi- 
trailer or for a truck and trailer; 1,060 
miles for a straight truck. 

Other employees except those pri- 





marily or wholly engaged in managerial 
or supervisory or executive capacities 
who now receive $35 per week or more, 
and except outside salesmen or solicitors, 
station managers, watchmen, or em- 
ployees on emergency maintenance and 
emergency repair work, will observe a 
40-hour week, averaged over a period of 
three months. 

A basic rate of 40 cents an hour is 
provided as a minimum wage, unless the 
hourly rate for the same class of work 
on July 15, 1929, was less, in which case 
the lower rate will apply, subject to an 
absolute minimum of 30 cents per hour 
in the North and 25 cents in the South. 

Rates of pay in excess of the minimum 
must not be reduced, even though work- 
ing hours are. 

Child labor under 16 is outlawed by 
the code, but it permits employment of 
minors between 14 and 16 in non-manu- 
facturing and non-mechanical processes 
for not to exceed three hours per day 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., provided the 
work does not interfere with school. 

The national code authority proposed 
would be made up of four directors from 
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each State and the District of Columbia. 
The national committee would appoint a 
central committee, which in turn would 
appoint a subcommittee for actual con- 
tact with the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. Local authorities also would 
be set up to administer the code in vari- 
ous regions of the country. 

The national code authority is empow- 
ered to interpret the particular meaning 
and application of the code for informa- 
tion of the industry; to receive, hear and 
investigate complaints of violations of 
the code which the local committees can- 
not settle; to require reports from the 
industry necessary to determine compli- 
ance with or violation of the code; to re- 
port violations to the NRA; to recom- 
mend amendments to the code; and to re- 
ceive and file appendices to the code. 

Operators of motor vehicles, teams 
and drays would be required to keep 
such records as the local, regional or 
national code authorities decreed. 

As submitted to the NRA the code 
contains the controversial merit clause 
affecting labor. This seeks to reserve to 
the industry the right to “select, retain 
or advance employees on the basis of in- 
dividual merit, without regard to their 
membership or non-membership in any 
organization.” It is probable that the 
Administration will require deletion of 
this clause. 

Giving of secret rebates or commercial 
bribery of any kind will be considered 
an unfair trade practice, as will discrimi- 
nations in charges between different ship- 
pers or consignees of the same type of 
property. 

Transportation of property at less than 
reasonable compensatory rates under 
efficient operation, except for recognized 
charitable organizations, is prohibited. 
In determining costs members of the in- 
dustry must include fair allowances for 
their own services if these services cor- 
respond to those performed by employees. 

The actual work of bringing about a 
compromise and merger of the Federated 
Truck Associations of America and the 
American Highway Freight Association 
was accomplished by a committee com- 
posed of Ted. V. Rodgers of Scranton, 
C. S. Reynolds of Tacoma, Wash., and E. 
S. Brashears, of this city, representing 
the American; and Col. C. O. Sherrill of 
Cincinnati, Frank C. Schmidt of Toledo, 
and Roy B. Thompson of San Francisco, 
representing the Federated. 

The first get-together meeting of these 
committees was held on Sept. 13. Accord- 
ing to Edward F. Loomis, manager of 
the Federated, they found the differences 
between the two organizations were not 
as great as had been supposed. 

A few days later Mr. Rodgers and Mr. 
Blood joined in a statement announcing 
the proposed merger of the two groups. 
They conceded that the fight was not 
“getting either side anywhere,” and that 
“what is more important, it is not doing 
the trucking industry any good.” 

“Unity of national action is essential 
in presenting the case for the trucking 
industry at the hearings and in the much 
more important matter of administering 
and enforcing the code after it has gone 
into effect,” the joint statement said. 





Freight Forwarding 
Code Is Filed 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building 
CODE for the freight for- 
warding industry, carry- 
ing a list of twenty-three un- 
fair trade practices, has been 
filed with the National Re- 
covery Administration by the 
Domestic Freight Forwarding 
Association. 

The code proposes to set up 
committees to determine rates 
and charges, which must be 
approved by the board of di- 
rectors of the association be- 
fore becoming effective. Upon 
protest by any member, pro- 
posed rates will be suspended 
pending a hearing by the 
board, Final appeal to the 
N. R. A. or the Federal Trade 
Commission is provided for. 

Tariffs approved by the 
board of directors must be 
adhered to by members of 
the industry. 

A good portion of the un- 
fair practices outlawed by the 
code deals with rebates and 
subterfuges for avoiding pay- 
ment of published _ tariff 
charges. 

A 54-hour week is provided 
for employees, with a $15 
per week minimum wage in 
cities of 500,000 or more. A 
differential of $1 per week is 
provided for workers in the 
South. 

Stephens Rippey 





“Differences of opinion, which after 
all are not great, have been thoroughly 
discussed and such differences have been 
ironed out. Any clash of personalities 
which may exist has been handled by 
setting up officers and committees in- 
cluding everyone now holding office in 
either organization, and by adding names 
to create a numerical balance, when 
necessary.” 


Locals Asked to Vote 


The statement said it would not be 
fair to ask truck owners to attend an- 
other national convention, and requested 
local associations to hold immediate 
emergency meetings to vote on the ques- 
tion of consolidation, the result of this 
balloting to be made known by mail or 
wire. 

“You may be dissatisfied with some of 
the personnel of the new organization,” 
the statement continued. “You may not 
agree with all the provisions of the new 
by-laws. Unless these are difficulties 
which seem insurmountable to you, you 
are urged to disregard them for the mo- 
ment because of the pressing need for 
unity in the industry. Ample oppor- 
tunity for revision of by-laws will exist 
when an annual convention is called at 
a convenient time, and a special sub- 
committee has been created to look for 
flaws and recommend changes.” 
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By-laws of the new American Truck 
Associations, Inc., provide for a board of 
directors made up of four members from 
each state and the District of Columbia; 
and for a president and twelve vice- 
presidents to be chosen from the various 
regions of the country. 

The temporary vice- presidents are 
Mr. Blood; C. S. Reynolds, Tacoma; 
Frank C. Schmidt, Toledo; E. Foster 
Moreton, Detroit; John E. Winchester, 
Newark, N. J.; Sydney J. Allen, Tampa; 
J. H. Alphin, Eldorado, Ark.; Hugh E. 
Sheridan, New York; Chester G. Moore, 
Chicago; Robert A. Anderson, St. Louis; 
Theodore D. Pratt, New York; Percy F. 
Arnold, Providence, R. I. 

Walter W. Belson, Milwaukee, was 
named temporary secretary; and Robert 
K. Carter, Richmond, Va., temporary 
treasurer. 

Mr. Rodgers is temporary chairman of 
the central committee, which will work 
with the NRA; A. D. Aldrich, Philadel- 
phia, the finance committee; William 
Fitzpatrick, Detroit, by-laws; Mr. Blood, 
legal advisor; and C. F. Weilbacher, St. 
Louis, membership and credentials. 


Some Sugar Code Rules 
Are Protested Against 
by Trucking Federation 


NASMUCH as sugar is a commodity 

which enters storage, warehouse ex- 
ecutives will be interested in the action 
of the Federated Trade Associations of 
America, in filing with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration a memoran- 
dum protesting against certain provisions 
in the marketing agreement and fair 
competition rules in the code filed with 
the A. A. A. by the sugar cane refining 
industry. 

The Federated’s objection is based 
on the contention that the provisions 
would, if made effective, “deal a death 
blow to trucking of sugar, oppress small 
industry, confiscate property, deprive the 
sugar consuming public of economies of 
truck transportation and cause thousands 
of truck drivers now transporting sugar 
to lose their jobs.” 

It is announced by the Federated that 
“other codes being submitted are being 
carefully scrutinized for any discrimina- 
tion against truck transportation” and 
that “it is planned to file protests with 
the proper authority whenever war- 
ranted.” 


Seatile Terminals 
Formulating Code 


A code of fair competition covering 
rates, wages and hours under NRA is 
being drawn up by a committee repre- 
senting shipping terminal operators in 
Pacific Northwest ports. The committee 
comprises J. R. West, general manager of 
the Port of Seattle; W. F. Vernell, Dod- 
well Dock & Warehouse Co.; H. W. Hall, 
East Waterway Dock & Warehouse Co.; 
E. C. Bentzen, McCormick Steamship 
Company, all of Seattle; and Samuel 
Stocking, Shaffer Terminals, Tacoma. 





Will the NRA Codes Increase 
Warehouse Operating Costs? 


ing codes under the national industrial recovery Act. 
All interests—furniture, merchandise, cold storage, 
motor trucking—have lodged rules of fair practice at Wash- 
ington. The codes will become effective fourteen days after 
formal approval by the President. It is expected that Octo- 
ber will see them coming into operation. 
Then will emerge some troublesome problems, including 
these: 
1. How can obstructionists be compelled to comply? 
2. How can reports be compelled to be filed promptly, to 
be prepared truthfully, to tell all the facts and nothing but 


(ine code months have found warehousemen prepar- 
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The Problem of 
the Payroll 








3. How can the recalcitrant 10 per cent of the industry be 
brought into line? 

4. How can the assessments be collected? 

5. How can “chiseling” be prevented? 

For, as we all know, anyone can write a code which to his 
way of thinking is perfect. But it is quite another problem 
to get his competitor to agree to the identical wording, and 
a still greater difficulty to get 100 per cent of an industry 
to come to one way of thinking. 

After all parties have finally been satisfied, the code is 
only too apt to be reduced to a meaningless lot of words, 
with loop holes sufficient for each concern to continue to do 
its peculiar “tricks” while still giving outward support to 


the facts? 


HE Government’s purpose is to in- 
crease employment and to raise wages 
from too low a level. 

In doing this it was recognized that 
the concern which has been victimizing 
its labor ought to be elevated to the gen- 
eral level of competing concerns. In other 
words, an entire industry should at one 
time agree on minimum wages, and, as 
a help to that end, on maximum hours of 
employment. If all could be compelled to 
pay like wages and offer similar condi- 
tions of employment, all would compete 
on an even basis so far as labor is con- 
cerned. The employer who has been ex- 
ploiting his workmen would be elevated 
to the high plane of the most enlightened 
competitor within the industry. All would 
then pay the same to their labor, and, to 
that extent, compete on an equal level. 

“Fine!” said everyone. 

And, secretly to himself every em- 
ployer in the nation thought: 

“That'll boost prices and give us the 
thing we sorely need. Rising prices mean 
prosperity. Then we’ll have a chance to 
make some profits.” 

Hardly had the NRA legislation be- 
come a law when a terrific yell reached 
the President. Consumers foresaw that 
prices would soar and the cost of living 
hit the sky. 

Therefore, with the very first announce- 
ment of the recovery program, the Ad- 
ministration announced that it would not 
permit “unnecessary or unreasonable 
price raising.” This message to the con- 
sumer was scarcely heard by the em- 
ployer, because he took it as “political 
talk.” He believed that a raise in wages 
—or a shortening of working hours for 
the old wage—could mean only one thing; 
namely, higher prices. It is reported in 
hotel corridors in Washington that thou- 
sands of business men “are fooling them- 
selves by joyfully assuming that of course 
they will be allowed to boost selling 
prices sky-high.” 


the high-sounding phrases. 


The Administration insists, however, 
that it would completely nullify the re- 
covery plan if prices were raised in pro- 
portion to the higher wage rates. The 
purchasing power of the masses would 
then not be improved. It would take all 
they could earn just to live. Instead, the 
Administration tells the code makers 
something of this sort: 

“Although many prices will rise, the 
increase must be moderate. Prices must 
be stabilized, and wages must rise rela- 
tively far more than prices for goods.” 

This means that wages must rise but 
that employers must still keep the labor 
cost per unit of goods down where it has 
been or approximately to the old level. 

Here is a lovely contradiction. Wages 
up, but cost per unit down! It sounds 
impossible, even ridiculous. A business 
executive sees at once—or imagines at 
once—that all hope of profits is gone: 
they will be more than lapped up in the 
added cost of doing business under the 
codes. 

This question, then, becomes the most 
troublesome of all problems under the 
code, not for the NRA, not for the indus- 
try recovery committee of the trade, but 
for the individual company which signs 
up the code. “How is it possible to raise 
wages and yet not increase the selling 
price?” Or, for a warehouse, it becomes: 

“How can we go back to the wages of 
July 15, 1929, when business was boom- 
ing, without asking more for the services 
we render? How can we pay 40 cents an 
hour, as a bottom wage, and break even, 
unless our patrons come across?” 


Charges Under the Codes 


bbe codes are not silent about prices. 
Far from it. For the merchandise 
warehouseman his tentative code says: 


“Not to name an adequate and 
separate rate or charge for each 
service ... shall be deemed a viola- 
tion of this Code of fair competi- 
tion. 


“An adequate rate or charge 
shall be one that is not below the 
average cost in the locality where 
the rate or charge is operative. 
Such charge shall comprehend 
labor, and include all the other 
usual items of expense and over- 
head.... 

“Each warehouseman shall 
establish and publish in a tariff, 
open to public inspection, all rates, 
etc. .. . Each warehouseman shall 
file with The Industry Control 
Board .. . his tariff of rates, etc., 
within thirty days. ... No ware- 
houseman shall quote or charge a 
rate that is a departure from his 
tariff . . . To offer confidential or 
secret rates . by any device 
whatever . . . to certain favored 
customers than are offered to all 
customers... is violation of this 
Code. 

These sentences, and many others like 
them, are gleeful reading to any ware- 
houseman—and this means nearly every 
man in the industry—as he thinks of that 
competitor, on the next street or over on 
the other railroad, who has been slashing 
prices. “Aha,” thinks he, “now we’ve got 
that old duffer by the ear!” 

And that is one purpose of the NRA 
plan. 

It aims to bring the price cutter to 
time, through compelling him to pay fair 
wages and thus make it impossible for 
him to slash prices. The “sweat shops” 
among manufacturers must go; the fly- 
by-night factory which slips out of town 
and pays no wages at all can no longer 
upset prices for a whole trade; all these 
forms of “unfair competition” must be 
wiped out. Every citizen—except, of 
course, those guilty of such practices— 
is in cordial agreement with this purpose. 
It is for this reason that the N.R.A. 
movement won such popular support. 

Although not stated in so many words, 
the recovery Act assumes that if these 
price slashers are compelled to pay full 
wages and compete “fairly” they can no 
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longer cut prices as they have done. 
Higher wages, in other words, mean 
higher prices. 

Then the Administration turns right 
around, when it talks to the better con- 
cerns in the same industry, and says 
something of this sort: 

“You must raise wages. But, remem- 
ber, no sky-rocketing of prices! You 
must spread employment. No more over- 
time. If you need more than 45 hours’ 
work a week, take on another man. By 
the code, you’ll have to pay him $18 a 
week. Not a cent less! But we’ll not 
permit you to add very much to your 
tariff charges. YOU are not given the 
right to gouge the public.” 

And the more a warehouse executive 
ponders these two contradictions about 
wages the more puzzled he grows over 
that most troublesome question precipi- 
tated upon his shoulders: 

“How is it possible to raise wages and 
not raise charges?” 

Seemingly it is impossible. For the 
sweat-shop, which gets rich while pauper- 
izing the workman, every dollar added 
to wages means a dollar more in the 
price, because the sweat-shop undercuts 
a legitimate competitor only by taking his 
profits out of the helpless employee. 

It is possible—as unquestionably the 
N.R.A. intends it shall be—for an em- 
ployer, under “fair competition,” to pay 
higher wages and yet not raise prices 
unduly. 


Under the Blue Eagle 


WO facts must be remembered when 

we face this question. 

The first is this: warehouses have been 
obliged to cut their rates and charges, 
for two or three years, in order to meet 
new competition from concerns styling 
themselves as “warehousemen” but offer- 
ing, in fact, only a limited number of 
the “services” such as a_ professional 
warehouse provides. Legitimate ware- 
housing has been driven, reluctantly and 
unwillingly, to quote rates and send out 
invoices ridiculously low in price. This 
they have done in order to survive; in 
order to retain customers already on their 
books; in order to employ their men at 
any wage. Of profits there have been 
none. There could not be a profit be- 
cause everything has been cut to the 
bone of bare existence. 

The codes, if enforced upon the indus- 
try, will end “unfair” competition of this 
sort. The codes will compel “fair wages” 
and above-board quotations. The codes 
will, furthermore, compel each “ware- 
houseman” tc break down his quotation 
into “an adequate and separate rate or 
charge for each” of the following serv- 
ices: 

Handling 

Storage 

Providing special warehouse space 

Supplying material 

Repairing or coopering 

Sampling 

Weighing 

Repiling 

Inspection 

Special physical warehouse checking 

Compiling special stock statements 

Making collections of money in be- 
half of customer 

Furnishing revenue stamps 


Reporting marked weights or num- 
bers 
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Payments of freight charges in be- 
half of customer 

Shipping 

Drayage 

Distribution cf “pool” cars 

Providing office space 

Providing office service: special tele- 
phone service, invoicing for customers, 

_ ee extra labor. 

For a “warehouse” not to name “an 
adequate and separate rate” is banned 
as “a violation of this code of fair com- 
petition.” 

Shortly after adoption of the codes, a 
warehouse will find it necessary to dis- 
play the blue emblem of the N.R.A. Not 
to do so will stigmatize the house as a 
“slacker.” At first this may seem to 
make no difference; but, as inevitably as 
in 1917, the “slacker” will find himself 
unable to do business with reputable 
concerns. 

On the other hand, under the Blue 
Eagle a warehouse will be forbidden to 
lump quotations so as to deceive the cus- 
tomer. At once the full-service ware- 
house will stand out for what it is: an 
institution performing all the services 
wanted by a customer and not trying to 
grab off a few profitable services and let 
the client shift for himself for the costly 
ones. 

In this manner, the price cutter will 
be forced to raise his prices or be driven 
from the business as a “slacker.” The 
competing professional warehouseman 
will also be able to get out of the un- 
comfortable position of these years. It 
will be possible for him to demand a fair 
price for services, instead of meeting 
underhanded competition which quotes 
one thing and delivers another. 

Rates, under this condition, will be 
raised. The N.R.A. expects this. Indeed 
it has publicly announced that it en- 
courages such raises—raises, we mean, 
from ruinous and ridiculous low rates 
brought about by fly-by-nighters and 
other “unfair” practices. 

Warehousemen, in common with nearly 
every other industry, have been forced to 
veer from their own conceptions of right 
conduct. Ruthless and unprincipled com- 
petition has driven them to practices un- 
ethical or nearly so in many instances. 
They regret this condition but have often 
been helpless to prevent it. No code of 
business ethics was worth the paper to 
write it on, for the reason that only a 
few would sign and the real trouble- 
maker would not even consider signing. 

The N.R.A. code, however, will be en- 
forced upon all warehouses, willing as 
well as unwilling, and, unless all prom- 
ises of the President fail us, long before 
Congress reassembles in December the 
code will show its teeth to the recalci- 
trant. 

Rates, then, will rebound to a fair and 
reasonable basis. They will approximate 
the “published” or “tariff” level of each 
marketing center, which have existed all 
through these years but which no one— 
or very few—has been able te maintain. 
Thus rates will rise to “average costs in 
the locality where the rate is operative” 
when these costs are calculated on the 
newly instituted code wages and hours of 
employment. This rise will benefit all 
concerned. It will merely restore wages 
where they were in 1929, and, at the 
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same time, restore rates where they have 
theoretically been all these four years. 

Only the “chiseler” has anything to 
fear. His advantage as a price slasher 
will disappear. He must, henceforth, 
either equip himself as a full-service 
warehouseman or drop out. He can no 
longer disguise himself as a sheep, while 
being a wolf, nor can he any longer up- 
set legitimate cooperation and “fair” so- 
licitation of business. 

This is the first thing to remember 
when thinking of “Is it possible?” Prices 
will be raised from their ridiculous and 
profitless levels. They will become, 
roughly what they have theoretically 
been but have slipped from, being be- 
cause of the unethical and unfair meth- 
ods of some in the industry. 


A Second Fact 


H AVE you ever stopped to watch your 
| city do a repair job—such as replac- 
ing a broken sewer pipe or fixing a leak 
in the water main? It is an experience 
abundantly worth half an hour of any 
executive’s time to pause on the sidewalk 
and observe. Then ask a few questions 
of the men on the job. 

You will find, parked conveniently 
near, a truck of the water works depart- 
ment filled with tools and supplies. On 
the seat sits the city’s chauffeur. He, 
being technical y a chauffeur, would not 
stoop to handle a shovel. His $160 a 
month is for “different”? work: driving 
the car. 

On the job, actually doing the work, 
you will find two “common laborers,” or 
maybe four of them. Overseeing their 
work will be a foreman, who idles about 
the place. There is an “inspector” from 
the board of health and another from the 
water department; if the repair work is 
“inside the building line of the street” or 
within a building, there will be yet a 
third “inspector,” to represent the city’s 
building department. Each of these “in- 
spectors” has arrived in a city-owned 
automobile, and if the man happens to 
be a “chief inspector” or an important 
“deputy” his car has a city-paid chauf- 
feur. 

The scene is familiar. Two to four 
men doing the actual work; four to five 
others, who receive higher pay, pretend- 
ing to oversee and “inspect” the work. 
This is the most inefficient of all work, 
possible and foisted upon the taxpayer 
because city government involves politics 
and is not obliged to count the cost. The 
so-called “inspectors” are wholly needless. 
An honest foreman, such as a warehouse- 
man would employ for his house, would 
see that all requirements and specifica- 
tions are met and the job satisfactorily 
completed. But in politics, it is neces- 
sary to create good-paying jobs for a 
horde of petty ward heelers who bring 
in the votes in November. These jobs 
assume that the office holder has no abil- 
ity and knows nothing of value to the 
city. Therefore the city—your city or 
mine, and every city—is overrun with 
innumerable “inspectors” from the board 
of health, the sewer department, the 
water works, the police department, the 
building department, the truant office, 
the sanitary department, the street clean- 
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ing department, the fire prevention de- 
partment, and goodness knows what else! 

A bit of thought over this needless 
waste may shed light on an important 
second fact in paying more wages for the 
warehouse and not raising the rates. 

Probably every one of these “inspec- 
tors” could be abolished without ever 
being missed and without injuring to 
the faintest degree the city’s welfare. 
But so long as a city is run by politicians, 
instead of business men, this waste will 
continue. The politician has no desire 
to abolish the system. He lives by it, 
the system thrives by it and he cares not 
a cent what may be the cost to the tax- 
payer. Every dollar paid for these sal- 
aries is sheer waste and nothing else. 
But, before leaving the curbstone, ask 
yourself honestly: “Does anything like 
this exist in my warehouse?” 

Turning now in our thought to the 
warehouse, we know that if a furniture 
packer is paid $14 a week but damages 
household goods to the extent of $10 a 
week he is unprofitable. It would be less 
costly to the warehouseman to employ 
another packer at $18 a week, who causes 
no damage. Raising the stated wage, and 
getting a better man, saves money for the 
employer. Here we have the simplest 
form of raising wages without increasing 
prices. Every good management does it. 

In the same way, an employer can well 
afford to offer his truck drivers a pre- 
mium of $10 a month for any month in 
which no damage to truck or property 
occurs. The $10 looks immense to the 
man. It is paltry, to the employer, when 
balanced against the cost of the slightest 
sort of accident. Paying a higher wage, 
and thus getting a more careful type of 
driver, once more illustrates higher wages 
without increasing prices. The higher 
wage again, as with the furniture packer, 
makes the final cost less to the employer. 

Or, send ten men off somewhere by 
themselves to unload a carload of 2,800 
cartons of soap. By noontime, in all prob- 
ability, the work would probably not be 
completed. The men would have had a 
fight or two; fifty cartons would be 
broken open or torn or shattered in drop- 
ping; the unloaded goods would be scat- 
tered over five times the needed space; no 
tally would have been made. 

But, to do the same work, send a fore- 
man who understands how to unload a 
car. Give him two helpers. In an hour the 
job is done; not a carton damaged; an 
accurate tally on hand, with annotations 
of over and short conditions; and the men 
ready for another job. You have, in this 
instance, substituted one foreman for a 
handful of men but at a higher wage than 
the workers. The foreman has supplied 
two things which the ten men lacked; 
namely, experience and brains. He 
planned their work, directed it, and cor- 
rected their mistakes right on the spot. 
His higher wage shows a profit to his 
employer. 

Or, in the office, four girls are kept busy 
making reports and invoices and doing 
the other clerical work incident to a busi- 
ness. They are paid $15 a week each. At 
the urgent solicitation of some salesman, 
a business machine is bought, costing 
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three or four hundred dollars. One gir] 
can now do the work, and although. she 
may be paid $20 or even $25, the cost of 
the machine is quickly wiped off, and 
thereafter, each week the employer saves 
money although paying a higher nominal 
wage. Here we have an example of using 
machinery to cut the payroll. The old 
jobs are completed at less total cost. 

Any device for reducing the cost of 
doing business is a step towards efficiency. 
It increases profits. It makes possible a 
profit without increasing the price for 
output, whether goods or services. 

The second great reason why the codes 
will not necessarily increase prices is that 
efficiency will increase—and increase 
enough to take care of the increases in 
stated wages. 


Efficiency Builds Profits 


HY is one man paid $20 a week and 

another $15? Or one $20, and an- 
other $50? Not for the 45 hours he works 
in the week! But because one man does 
more for you, within those 45 hours, than 
the other—more either in handling goods 
through the house or more by his brain 
work. 

Even down to the lowest paid laborers 
in the warehouse, those earning the $18 
minimum, men differ among themselves. 
Some are worth more than the $18 and 
others less. If you are an efficient man- 
ager, those who earn for you less than 
you pay should be let off. You will make 
far more in profits by the end of the year 
if the good men are then spurred on to 
think of their job as a “fine place to work” 
by paying them $20 and getting from 
them better results. 

The new codes, indeed, offer a premium 
en clever management. 

Never in your memory or mine have we 
had so fine a chance to talk turkey to our 
employees as we shall have this winter. 
Unemployment and reduced wages have 
stared them in the face for three winters. 
‘Now they are assured “fair” wages. 
Whatever those wages may be, expressed 
in dollars, now is the time to impress on 
the men that they must give value in 
return. A promise of not over 45 hours’ 
work and 40 cents an hour should mean 
that the 45 hours should be work and not 
loafing. 

This is the time to impress on the house 
foreman the reason for his job. He is 
hired, and paid more than his men, be- 
cause: (1) he plans the work of others; 
(2) he shows them how to perform their 
tasks; and (3) he checks them at their 
work and directs them to better ways of 
working. The foreman should supply 
brains for the men under his direction. 
Unless he does, he is no foreman and some 
day a better man will sit behind his high 
desk near the elevator shaft. 

You cannot expect the house laborer at 
40 cents an hour to furnish brains. He is 
paid for muscle. He sells his arms and 
legs to you for an hour at that price, on 
the same basis that a gallon of gasoline 
will propel your car eight or ten miles. 
Forty cents buys brawn for sixty minutes 
but it buys very little of brains. The 
brains must be furnished by the manage- 
ment; or, in this instance, by the house 
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foreman. It is the foreman’s job to lay 
out the work and show the forty-cent man 
how to do it. 

If the forty-cent man loafs, it is the 
foreman’s fault. If the forty-cent man 
breaks too many goods, it is the foreman’s 
fault. If he pilfers, that, also, is the fore. 
man’s fault. The foreman should so plan 
the workman’s work that it is impossible 
for him to loaf on the company’s time, 
The foreman should so teach the man to 
handle a truck through the aisles so that 
he will not bowl over a pile of goods. He 
should teach him how to lift and to carry 
without topping a carton and without 
snagging a crate. The foreman should set 
up such safeguards that it is impossible 
to pilfer. 

Unless the foreman for your house does 
these three things, he is overpaid. The 
adoption of the codes gives the warehouse 
executive a fit occasion to re-emphasize 
these duties of the foreman. 

For himself, the executive should do 
for the foreman the same things which 
the foreman does for the forty-cent man. 
To be the operating executive of a ware- 
house means more than just to wear 
nicely creased trousers to work each 
morning, or to come and go without 
punching the time-clock. The $250 you 
may be paying yourself each week is 
earned only if you supply a higher quality 
of brains to your foremen than they fur- 
nish their men. You must plan their work 
as they plan for those whom they direct. 

For several years the most an executive 
could think of has been how to cut ex- 
penses. This experience has_ beclouded 
our vision to the true value of manage- 
ment namely, that management is plan- 
ning. 

Your foreman is paid more than any 
man under his direction. He is paid to 
plan their work. Without him, a gang of 
workers becomes little better than a mob. 
So far as performing work is concerned, 
that purpose is soon forgotten in their 
mutual striving to thwart each other, in 
addition to outright loafing on your time. 

So with each grade of executive work. 
Each officer is paid more than anyone be- 
neath him—paid that higher rate because 
it is his brains which create value for the 
company out of the work of underlings. 
And now that wages will be stabilized at 
fair levels the manager’s problem, as 
never before, becomes one of planning. 
Today your competitor must pay the same 
minimum wages as you do. It is up to 
you, through superior planning of the 
work of your force, to get better results 
for the wage you pay out. 

Little things count. 

One of these is smoking during the 
work day. Fortunately for the ware- 
houseman “No Smoking” signs are re- 
quired by insurance regulations, and, 
throughout the industry as a whole, smok- 
ing is effectually controlled. Yet not 
everywhere, unless there is some other 
explanation for the cigarette stumps in 
corners of the house and on the steps of 
the fire-escape and emergency exits! 

A vivid illustration of how smoking is 
the thief of time came to me two Sundays 
ago. 

As week-end guest in our home was a 
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manufacturer from Brooklyn, the presi- 
dent and principal owner of a factory 
known throughout the entire country. 
This gentleman is also president, this 
year, of the trade association of his in- 
dustry and chairman of its code com- 
mittee. 

He relates that about two years ago, 
after reducing forces several times, he 
was obliged to post a wage cut. Shortly 
afterwards another cut loomed. Com- 
petitors had already cut deeper than his 
company intended to go. But, before post- 
ing the cut, he consulted several business 
friends in order to see what they had done 
to avoid punishing their workmen unduly. 
Among them was one who recommended 
the following procedure. 

“For a day or two, without calling at- 
tention to what you are doing, put stop 
watches on your men. Clock them for the 
minutes they lose, on your time, over their 
smoking. Count, against them, all those 
needless excuses to get to the door or the 
toilets in order to have a smoke. Be fair 
with them. Take names and plot the 
time. 

“Then, when you have made up some 
big charts they can see across the room, 
post these for about a day. Follow this 
up by calling a meeting either of the men 
or of their leaders. Put the facts before 
them; and give them a choice between 
your 15 per cent cut or no smoking. Make 
it plain that ‘No Smoking’ means just 
that, without welshing on you.” 

This manufacturer tells that he fol- 
lowed this suggestion. 

His men of course voted not to smoke. 
On his suggestion, one man was selected 
for each 100 employees to police their 
performance, this man being chosen by 
his fellows but carried on the company’s 
payroll at his usual wage. The company 
insisted only that the man elected should 
himself have been a rather “heavy smok- 
er” so that he would be reasonable. The 
president announced to his men that the 
15 per cent amounted to $75.000 a month 
and that, therefore, the company was of- 
fering the men $75,000 each month to give 
up smoking and to deliver sixty minutes 
an hour instead of the forty-four which 
the stop watches had shown up. 

For two months the company had 
trouble. Men found it difficult to break 
away from established habit. And, recog- 
nizing the difficulty, the “policemen” 
allowed some men to come gradually to 
the new standard. Eighteen men were 
dropped from the payroll, because, with 
them, smoking stole away from the em- 
ployer more than thirty minutes of each 
working hour! 

But, for the employer, it was a wonder- 
ful experiment. He states: 

“The cut was never necessary. Our cost 
per unit went down and stayed down. We 
got a reduced rate for our fire insurance 
—though the men know nothing of this. 

“But the most surprising thing about it 
has been that we have less rejections of 
our goods by 30 per cent or more. The 
inspectors report that the goods are more 
uniformly fabricated. We have with- 
drawn our ‘seconds’ from the open mar- 
ket. because we have so little to offer the 
brokers. 
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“My explanation is that the sixteen 
minutes an hour formerly taken out for 
the smoke was when the man relaxed his 
thought on the goods and that the mo- 
mentary carelessness caused our defec- 
tive goods.” 

Today, under the new codes for that 
industry, this manufacturer has posted 
notice that the code provides a wage less 
than he is already paying but that his 
rates will be continued, on condition, of 
course, that smoking be kept out of the 
plant. 

That is management—and planning. 
That executive has paid out Seventy-Five 
Thousand Dollars a month for fourteen 
months (including August, 1933) in 
wages to his men but he has made a profit 
for himself out of the higher wage. His 
men are worth more to him—not from 
any thing they bring into the plant as 
they check in each morning, but from the 
employer’s planning of their work after 
they ring in on the timeclock. 

Under the new codes, many a concern 
will do what one in Philadelphia has 
already begun to enforce. 

This company employs some 800 cler- 
ical workers in a seven-story building. 
Each foreman and chief clerk has been 
carefully schooled in a talk he is to give 
to his under-employees, one at a time, in 
an intimate interview fitted to the indi- 
vidual’s peculiarities. He is to explain 
that, under the new codes, wages will be 
paid strictly by the agreement without 
“chiseling.” This means a slight increase 
to half their workers. But, in return, no 
“chiseling” will be tolerated from the 
clerk. The maximum hours of work are, 
henceforth, to be “work” and not “fritter- 
ing away the time.” 

This concern, in common with most 
others. has allowed careless habits to get 
established. Henceforth, a clerk can not 
ring up on the time-clock in the morning 
until after passing through the dressing 
room and being ready for work. And, in 
the evening, they will not be permitted to 
snitch twenty minutes during the final 
hour to prepare for leaving. Those who 
commute, for instance, are questioned 
about trains customarily taken in and out 
and the foreman recommends, when 
necessary, one train earlier in the morn- 
ing and one later in the evening. 

“It’s the price of holding your job,” he 
explains. “Under the code, overtime will 
cease. Rates of pay will go up for most 
of you clerks. There will be no discharges, 
except that we shall let out any clerk who 
tries to circumvent the hours of employ- 
ment. And don’t tell your families any 
fancy stories about ‘working overtime.’ 
If vou continue to ‘work’ at all for us, it’ll 
be because you help us cut out the wasted 
minutes.” 


The Catch-All of Overhead 


HAT word “overhead” covers a mul- 

- titude of business sins. 

Even with concerns which have a repu- 
tation for good management, there is a 
great deal of preventable waste which 
commonly escapes notice. It is buried in 
the “catch-all” of overhead, because it 
hides under the guise of being an “ad- 
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ministrative expense” or a “selling cost.” 
Too much of it is rank extravagance. 

Lavish salaries, needless “jobs” for 
relatives, needless expense accounts, 
elaborate quarters, too many private sec- 
retaries, and the like, are obvious to any- 
one who studies his own business. But 
the other thing is easily overlooked, 
namely, the waste in the payroll. 

It is not scratching the real problem to 
slash wages. Any fool can do that—and, 
doing it, ruin the morale and efficiency of 
his whole company. Profits fall more 
than what is cut from the payroll. 

The employee is rarely “interested” 
much beyond delivering to you “so many 
hours of his time” and receiving a stated 
wage. The few who really “give a hang” 
for your profits need not worry you—for 
the reason that they will advance so fast 
that they will threaten to take away your 
own job. Of the others, few indeed would 
not quit you next Monday for $5 more pay 
a month. 

They are valuable to you only in so far 
as you plan their work. 

An employee idle in a warehouse is a 
danger signal. It points out: “We’re 
short on our planning, or that fellow 
would be busy.” Unless the work can be 
so rearranged that he is kept busy, there 
is one man too many on the payroll. Bet- 
ter drop him and pay the others a bit 
more. Better yet, so lay out the flow-sheet 
of your work that he will be doing some- 
thing against tomorrow’s overtime or the 
Friday afternoon rush of making the 
freight house before five o’clock. 


Only One Way to Hold Down Costs 


HE code for warehousing will have 

the effect of stabilizing wages. For 
many houses it will swell the payroll, at 
least for a time. 

But, if higher rates of pay increase 
your cost per unit of running the house, 
there is some fault in the management. 
It is not with the men. Nor with their 
rate of pay. It lies with you. 

Higher wage rates mean they are 
willing to give you more in the day. If 
they balk, if they merely accept the 
“raise” without expecting to do more for 
you—well, you know the answer. You 
are hiring a useless man! 

Good planning, especially at this time 
when men think they are getting an in- 
crease, gives management a God-sent 
(yes, a Roosevelt-sent) opportunity to 
cut the cost per unit. But this can come 
about only in one manner. That is 
through better planning of the work, the 
elimination of time-wastes and loafing- 
wastes and preventable-wastes and the 
eradication of bad practices among your 
employees. Now is the time to wipe clean 
the slate and obtain what few employers 
have received for fifteen years, since the 
war broke out—namely, sixty minutes of 
sincere and undivided work for each 
hour’s pay. 

“Fair rates” for the warehouses take 
for granted that forty cents in the pay- 
roll brings in forty-cents’ worth of labor. 
If it does, the tariff rate yields a profit to 
the warehouseman. If it does not, it is 
his fault. He is, however, given the fine 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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always a drag on profits and always totalling more by 
the end of the year than was anticipated in January. 

To be able to avoid overhead is to escape a continuing 
item of expense. For, like a growing colt, overhead 
demands to be fed every day, with the owner hoping that 
by the end of the year it will repay a!l the cost. Overhead 
is a constant threat to profits. Nor can it be entirely e!im- 
inated, even in the smallest of concerns. Some of it is 
inevitable, but, at the same time, much else commonly con- 
sidered as overhead is avoidable; or, at least, may be 
brought under control. 

We think of overhead as covering those items which go 
on month after month as constant costs—rent and taxes, 
interest and insurance, office salaries and the minimum 
payro'l for the plant. Therefore whenever a new item is 
thought of as “overhead” the management ceases to con- 
sider it as a charge subject to control. It is at onze accepted 
as “necessary” and everlasting. 

Whenever such an item does thus become fixed it is 


iz any business the overhead expenses are burdensome, 
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‘inflexible,’ because it bears little or no relation to volume 
of business. 

And—any fixed expense tends always to go up. Seldom 
does it drop down. 

With each expansion of the business, with each bulge in 
sales, with each new executive office, a ready reason is at 
hand for more of these fixed expenses. More office space is 
taken. The 'arger space invites new furniture and more 
equipment. The executive who sits in the new offize feels 
that his importance is enhanced by his fine surroundings. 
His wife beams with pride when she drops in to look over 
the place. 

But—the company pays. 

Its book account entitled “office furniture and equip- 
ment” is swelled. The company’s investment in non-liquid 
assets is greater. No matter what may happen next month, 
these accounts do not deflate themselves. There is little 
or no incentive among the officers to compress office space, 
to rearrange working quarters, to consolidate departments, 
or even to combine jobs among the c'erical workers. 


















A curtailing of these things is 
difficult. 

The founder’s son can hardly be told 
to get out—by some officer of lower 
title. The general manager’s two-thou- 
sand-dollar rug cannot be sold and his 
big room divided into two. Nor is it easy 
to lay off that bookkeeper who has 
slaved thirty-four years over a desk 
with never one failure to report for duty 
in the morning. 

To do any of these things predicates 
much tact in handling personalities and 
requires much skill in management. 
Friction is engendered by trying any one 
of them. Jealously is aroused. Both of 
these, while childishly petty and inex- 
cusable, disrupt the organization. 

Even when it has been agreed that a 
cut should be made, every officer seeks 
to pass the decisions up to his superior. 
Whereas any one of them was eagerly 
willing, a year or two ago, to hire a new 
clerk or pick out an office rug or promote 
some one to be “assistant,” no one, when 
a cut is necessary, rushes forward to “do 
the dirty work.” The situation is a small 
picture of what Congress and the Presi- 
dent face, or the board of aldermen of 
your city, when reductions loom ahead. 
Every one steps politely aside and waits 


for another to act, knowing full well 
where the fault-finding will head up. 

In any business, therefore, the man- 
agement finds it far simpler to expand 
than to curtail, although expansion in 
its results “soaks” the company by add- 
ing to “overhead” expenses. Nonetheless 
it usually proves easier to sidestep in- 
ternal petty friction and those personal 
animosities which interrupt the even flow 
of daily work. At the time of taking it 
on, each added item of expense appears 
to be abundantly justified. It wins a for- 
mal “O. K.” from the higher executives. 

Yet the whole procedure adds to the 
burden of running “overhead.” Inevi- 
tably a continuing higher cost follows. 

Just such a sequence has been alto- 
gether too common in our _ business 
structure. And, now that all business ex- 
penditures have been under rigid scru- 
tiny these three years, sore spots of this 
sort have obtruded their faces all over the 
plant. Men have even stood aghast as 
they looked upon the handiwork of their 
own “management.” Hard names have 
been shouted at each other. Biting things 
have been said—sometimes openly and 
aboveboard, but more often under cover 
of gossip about the “boss” in corners 
where it would not be heard “inside.” 


Flexibility in Costs 


AS one outcome of our present scrutiny 
of every cost, much thinking has 
turned to “flexibility” of expenses. 

Probably never has there been a time 
in our business history when manage- 
ments have given so much careful study 
to “flexibility”’—meaning by that term 
“the keeping of expenses parallel to the 
volume of business done.” 

That total costs should rise along with 
increasing volume is a generally ac- 
cepted principle. It is reasonable. And, 
if only costs would then do the opposite 
—namely, go down with decreasing vol- 
ume—no one would be alarmed. But they 
do not. We always delude ourselves in 
the hope that they will, but—. 

Indeed, that costs should also fall 
along with diminishing volume _ seems 
to be an “ideal” in theory only. In 
actual business, the drop in expenses 
seldom keeps pace with a loss in volume. 

So far as an observer can judge, no 
steps have, as a rule, been taken to 
achieve this end. Seemingly our manage- 
ments have proceeded blandly along on 
the faith that volume would continue to 
go ever and endlessly up, and never 
down. At least no provision appears to 
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have been made to cut off expenses with 
the first signal of distress. 

Yet we had warnings in abundance. 

For years and years our business 
literature and trade publications have 
been urging a closer control of costs. 
Professional auditors have begged their 
clients to curtail. But, despite these 
recommendations, men kept away from 
reviewing their own business acts. They 
did not test themselves, nor their com- 
panies, by any one of a dozen indexes 
which are to be had for the price of a 
book. 

Even with all our talk about “profitless 
prosperity,” managers seem to have “ex- 
plained away” uncomfortable profit & 
loss items, rather than to give a day’s 
time for critical examination of their 
costs. 

Any item of expense, once O. K.’d as a 
policy of the business, became sacrosanct. 
It was too holy to be touched! Or looked 
upon! No one ever dared to question it. 
In fact no one thought of such a thing. 
Approval of it, as a recurrent monthly 
item, became as routine as the pen-push- 
ing of a Government clerk. 

In this manner “overhead” costs slid 
easily up. Then they were spiked to the 
roof so firmly that they would not budge 
at the time when they ought to have 
tumbled into the cellar. These expenses 
became “inflexible” to an extent that few 
managers ever guessed. This “inflexi- 
bility’ came to be true of all sorts of 
overhead—the rent and the taxes, in- 
terest and insurance, and especially office 
salaries and plant payroll. A hundred 
items were added, too, for branch offices 
and sales agencies. 


Rents 


_ pressure of inflexible rents has 


everywhere been heavy. This over- 
head item has been especially burden- 
some in retailing, for the reason that in 
storekeeping the rent is the principal 
cost. 

In retailing, too, sales have dropped 
so terribly that a rental which was amply 
justified four years ago has now become 
a staggering cost. 

In order to escape insolvency the mer- 
chant has appealed to his landlord for 
mercy. And the landlord, in fear of an- 
other vacancy for h's property, has “ad- 
justed” the annual payments. Both to 
the merchant and to his landlord it has 
seemed fair to work out a sliding scale 
for the revised rental. 

Manifestly, if the landlord must grant 
a concession when business is bad—as 
retailing is today—he ought to be entitled 
to a premium of some sort, or a bonus, 
when trade gets good again. An agree- 
ment to that effect is the reasonable 
thing to conclude. The usual method is 
to base the store’s rental on the volume 
of its sales. The rent then becomes a 
stated percentage of gross sales, with the 
merchant binding himself to pay a given 
sum as a minimum and the landlord 
promising to be satisfied with a certain 
amount as a maximum. 

In New York City, as one example, 
when the John David Company (operat- 
ing a chain of eleven men’s furnishings 
and clothing stores) invoked the amended 


KEEPING COSTS FLEXIBLE 


bankruptcy law in March of this year, 
the “conservator” discovered that the 
management had been able to earn some 
profits even in depression. Men’s suits 
had dropped from about $55 to less than 
$20 in tour years. But, at this lower 
price, the rent became prohibitive. It 
more than lapped up all the merchandis- 
ing profits. 

Rent for these stores had been, be- 
fore 1929, equivalent to 10 per cent of 
gross sales. Early in 1933 the rent ate 
up 25 to 30 per cent of all the income. 

As a result, the “conservator” did the 
sensible thing. 

If a landlord refused to “adjust” the 
rental, that unit of the chain was closed. 
The landlord was then out altogether, 
because his lease was virtually reduced 
to “a scrap of paper” when the ‘“con- 
servator” took charge. But, for such 
landlords as did consent, new leases were 
executed which agreed to pay from 5 to 
8 per cent of gross sales as rentals. 
The minimum rate to be paid by the 
store is two-fifths of the former, flat- 
rate, rental. But to offset this loss of in- 
come the landlord has a chance to enjoy 
a juicy bonus if and when, as the result 
of better times, the sales volume pushes 
up the percentage-rentals. 

Here we have an example of shifting 
“overhead” from “fixed” to “flexible” in 
nature. From a fixed sum to be paid each 
month whether or no, the rent is trans- 
formed into an expense which rises and 
falls with sales. The rent has now be- 
come a “flexible” item. It runs parallel 
to volume. 

The merchant has now brought his 
“overhead” for rent under “control” to 
the extent that he knows, all the time, 
what his costs are for this item upon 
each sale. When he marks up his goods 
he can figure definitely for the required 
percentage in order to pay off is land- 
lord for the month. Henceforth his rent 
runs parallel to his sales. It is ideally 
“flexible.” 

The chain stores have been alert to see 
the advantages of such flexible rentals 
for their unit stores. They have been re- 
vising leases to this percentage basis 
wherever they have been able to per- 
suade the landlords to agree—and rather 
uniformly, they have. 

This principle of the rent as a per- 
centage of gross sales is not entirely 
new, although it has seldom been applied, 
until these recent years, to stores in the 
retail sections of cities. 

But it has long been the custom of 
our railroad terminal stations, for one 
example, to let out all spaces on this 
basis. In their case it was the landlord 
who insisted—on the theory that the rail- 
roads were responsible for bringing peo- 
ple into the station and dragging them 
past the door of the terminal stores. The 
railroads believed that they deserved to 
share the patronage thus created. There- 
fore, in these stations, the rental is a 
percentage of gross receipts of the 
restaurant and newsstand, of the drug- 
store and the haberdashery, of the par- 
cels checkroom and the barbershop. 

It is altogether likely that for much of 
our retailing the percentage method has 
come to stay, especially in the larger 
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cities where brokers manage the leas- 
ing. For the broker, as a go-between 
agent, prospers when he can bring about 
any “deal” which pleases tenant and 
landlord alike. Eminently fair, too, is 
the percentage agreement for both 
parties. It has the tremendous advan- 
tage of being “flexible,” with no guess- 
work as to what the premises will be 
worth a year from today, or five years. 
The merchant pays, and his landlord 
profits, directly in proportion to the busi- 
ness done in the space under lease. 

To project such a plan very far be- 
yond retailing is hardly posible. The 
“marts” of several cities have adopted 
this basis; many rentals in jobbing dis- 
tricts have been revised to this method. 
All of these, however, have a ready index 
of volume for calculating the rent, be- 
cause they are engaged in selling goods. 
One office building in down-town New 
York has been reported to me, and three 
in other cities, which have attempted to 
work out a percentage basis for lawyers 
and insurance offices. The New York 
building has a “theoretical” basis of cal- 
culation which the building manager (in 
a letter) states thus: 


“We take the average total of a 
tenant’s business for the three 
years (referring to 1927, 1928 and 
1929) and figure out the percent- 
age of their total business they 
paid us in rent. 

“For an insurance office, or a 
real estate operator, or a_ stock 
broker, we then apply this per- 
centage to their total business this 
year. For them it works out about 
right but for a law firm the per- 
centage, figured out this way, is 
too small. Lawyers had such fat 
pickings those years that their rent 
was too small a percentage to be 
fair to us. So we work out a com- 
promise percentage for the rent 
with them. 

“In every case there is a mini- 
mum and maximum. 

“This plan has kept office space 
rented that would have been sur- 
rendered or lapsed on us, because 
the firms know they will want it 
again some day and with the per- 
centage rent they can hold it over 
the depression without costing them 
anything. It would probably not 
go to any one else, so we figure 
we are not out anything in the 
bargain and we have an assured 
tenant when conditions improve. 
There will be no expense, for us 
to redecorate, etc. 


Other “Flexible” Costs 


GomME costs in the distribution of goods 
“’ are always flexible. 

A familiar example is the railroad 
freight charge. 

Freight is an important part in the 
cost of distributing goods. It is an item 
always listed in the cost, because every 
article of commerce pays freight in some 
form or other at some stage of its move- 
ment from producer to consumer. Every 
concern in business pays freight. The 
freight charge is never, however, thought 
of as an overhead. It is paid only when 
the freight service is used. It is then 
added “directly” to the cost of those 
goods which have been transported. It 
is not properly an overhead at all. It is 
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a “direct” cost. And the freight charge 
is wholly “flexible.” It goes up, or slides 
down, with volume. 

The freight charge is “flexible” be- 
cause the service is supplied by an out- 
side agency—namely, the carrier. The 
patron has no part in the operation of 
this service until he needs it. Then he 
pays only fcr what he uses. . All the ir- 
regularities of volume, all the ups and 
downs of profit and of loss, are assumed 
by the third party. 

When it comes to moving goods by 
motor truck, the cost continues to be 
“flexible” so long as the patron employs 
another party to do the hauling. But 
the moment a concern goes into trucking 
for itself, the “flexibility” all slips away. 
Then, much like the merchant’s store, 
the operation may be very economical 
(so long as volume runs high) or it may 
become highly expensive (when volume 
drops off). 

Another cost of distribution which is 
nicely “flexible” is the insurance protec- 
tion for the goods themselves. This 
easily may be made to vary with volume. 

Premiums are calculated as a per- 
centage of the value to be protected and 
the cost of insurance should therefore 
move step by step (1) with the volume 
of goods on hand and (2) with the market 
value of the goods. Careful management 
buys such a form of insurance policy as 
will permit a monthly—even a weekly— 
adjustment of the insurance in force to 
the value of merchandise on hand. 

Yet another cost of the distribution 
which has very recently been brought 
into “flexibility” is the expense for sell- 
ing the goods. This cost is shifting right 
before our eyes. Under stress of depres- 
sion, the cost to sell is moving, fast and 
furiously, from “fixed” expense to “par- 
allel” control. 

In all our selling the stated salary is 
giving way to commissions, in whole or 
in part. This change is a deliberate 
effort of harassed employers to whip the 
cost of selling strictly into line with 
volume. 

Here, once again, past experiences tell 
the same story. 

During all those years while volume of 
sales was rising, the cost per unit to sell 
was dropping. Volume was climbing 
faster than expenses. Volume was so 
wonderful that ten-thousand-dollar sal- 
aries became the rage among underling 
“assistant managers” and branch man- 
agers. But, as soon as the tide of sales 
turned, the reverse situation did not de- 
velop. True, the total cost to sell went 
down somewhat; but not enough. The 
cost to sell a unit of the goods jumped 
out of sight. 

Manufacturers, and other distributors, 
saw at once that the expense was be- 
yond all reason. The cost to sell a unit 
became prohibitive; and, in order to side- 
step it, distributors quickly tossed the 
whole burden upon the shoulders of their 
salesmen. The salesman was offered a 
percentage—under the commercial name 
of a “commission”—and given the choice 
of accepting that or quitting. The sole 
purpose was that of introducing “flexi- 
bility” into. the employer’s cost to sell. 

So general has now grown this custom 
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of salesmen’s commissions rather than a 
salary that retailers do it quite as much 
as manufacturers and jobbers who must 
“travel” their men. The department store 
clerk is paid a percentage of her sales, 
and the girl behind the counter of the 
five-and-ten, and the “aisle manager” 
and the “department buyer.” All these 
now work for percentages and no longer 
enjoy a “straight wage” per week. 


The Reason for Percentages 


Tt motive underlying this shift from 
lump sums to percentages is the de- 
sire for “flexible” costs. No. It is not 
“desire” alone. It is far deeper than a 
mere “wish.” The cause is starkly naked: 
necessity! For, unless a concern does 
contrive to develop an effective “control” 
over costs, it is done. Financial ruin is 
certain. 

Nothing would give a manager greater 
happiness than to be able to reduce every 
item of cost to a percentage—not at the 
end of the month figuring backwards; 
but, in advance, a predetermined per- 
centage which would flow evenly with 
volume and never break over the decimal 
point “against the company.” That would 
be an ideal business situation. It is im- 
possible. 

Yet we are trying to get within strik- 
ing distance of this goal. 

Slowly, but steadily and inevitably, 
business has_ been learning how to “con- 
trol” costs. It has come to realize, too, 
that percentages count for more than 
dollars in measuring a concern’s effi- 
ciency or the worth of its executives. It 
is no longer possible for an official to 
satisfy his chief with a showing in dol- 
lars. The percentages, also, must “stack 
up right” and not “chatter all over the 
sheet.” If they do not, the boss is sure 
to ask: “How come?” 

The percentage method of weighing 
efficiency has come to us from the cost 
accountant. He has been for years on the 
ascendancy. 

He has taught us how to figure costs. 
He has dinned into our ears the lesson: 
“Know where your profits lie: 
by knowing your costs.” 

On every hand we have been told 
to look cold-bloodedly at our customers 
to see which ones are profitable and 
which had better be dropped. We have 
had demonstrations without number that 
one-fifth of a concern’s outlets account 
for 80 per cent of its sales; that one- 
fifth of the territory absorbs 80 per cent 
of the volume; that one-half of the effort 
to sell is hardly anything better than 
giving dollars away; and so on and on. 

Within a month an association of con- 
fectionery manufacturers has _ received 
the report on a break-down study of their 
industry. They have been shown, by 
convincing tabulations and _ charted 
curves, that three-fourths of the orders 
they have been shipping to candy re- 
tailers have been too tiny to yield a 
profit. Exactly 74.5 per cent of all ship- 
ments from factory to retailers have been 
for totals under $3. The average was 
only $2.78. These small shipments 
brought a loss, which averaged 2 cents 
a shipment. Above a shipment of $2.80 
a profit began to peek out its head. These 
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manufacturers now know that they 
ought not to bother with shipments of 
$2.78 and less. And, once grasping the 
significance of this demonstration, the 
manufacturer may save himself from 
further loss. He may demand a “hap. 
dling” charge for tiny orders; he May 
name a slightly higher price for small. 
lot buying; or he may persuade the re. 
tailer to increase the order a bit. 

Examples of this sort may be found 
almost anywhere. Four years ago only 
a very few far-sighted distributors woul 
listen to such advice. They would not 
even read the reports. Today, however, 
they do read and they do act. Trade 
after trade is becoming more efficient 
by an intense examination of its ow 
operations. 

We were, all of us, for years slow to 
give ear to such warnings. We were 
making money from the business ag 
whole, and so—why worry about a lot of 
percentages and decimals? The ordinary 
concern did not. It paid no attention, 
Only a few did, and those few profited 
immensely thereby. 

Today, all this heedless attitude has 
evaporated. 

A distributor is only too willing to 
strike off this customer or that, or to 
map the territories which yield a profit, 
Upon the profit-making outlets is now 
concentrated the best selling effort we 
can muster. 

In determining which is the most prof. 
itable customer, or territory, the calcula. 
tions are made in percentages. The whole 
thing is explained by “so many per cent 
of this” and “so many of that’ prove 
“thus and so.” Dollars do not express 
the ratios so they can be understood. 
Dollars, too, have become meaningless, 
as volume is only a fraction of what it 
was. Business men have been compelled 
to think in percentages. 

The cost accountant will prove that it 
is costing 30 per cent to sell this customer 
and 65 per cent to cover that territory. 
He then points out another spot where 
the cost has been 100 per cent and yet 
another with a showing of 135 per cent. 
He next breaks down the selling cost 
into percentages for salaries, for travel- 
ing, for handling and deliveries, for bad 
accounts, for this and for that. Out of 
it the answer emerges. One single item 
of the break-down, or a group of then, 
is revealed as entirely “out of line” 
Fifty dollars a week for a salesman in 
City A looks the same as fifty dollars fo § 
City B. In dollars it is. But, by redue- 
ing the cost percentages, City A may 
show up as 200 per cent and City B a 
20. Then “fifty dollars does not look the 
same” because it is apparent that City A 
is a dud. The percentage tells a story 
which the dollar-mark hides from view. 

After a few experiences of this sort, 
the manager can see nothing else but 
percentages. Dollars have ceased t 
count in his figuring. 

And when such a manager plans t 
revamp the organization, he also begins 
to talk “percentages.” 

By the change he gains in definiteness 
Instead of talking with a salesman abou! 
$50 a week, he now speaks of a 15 pet 
cent commission and a bonus of an extra 
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5 beyond a given volume of sales. He dis- 
cusses With the branch manager an over- 
riding commission of 5 per cent and at 
once the branch manager puts a new 
int on his pencil to see where he will 
stand at the month’s end. And so it 
through all the steps of marketing 
the goods. Percentages have supplanted 
dollars in our business thinking. 
Automatically out of such a set-up, 
the high-cost selling is wiped out. A 
child could see that it does not pay. The 
loss is too great and too obvious. Yet, 
under the old way of thinking in dollars 
and not in percentages, no one knew 
what waste was going on—neither the 
salesman in the field, nor the sales man- 
ager in the home office. Blindly they were 
fighting for business at a certainty of a 
08S. 
This percentage method of looking at 
costs saves money. It is highly efficient. 
And it gives “flexibility” of control over 
the cost. The cost, when measured in 
percentages, rises and falls with volume. 
If the percentages are honestly cal- 
culated and if a firm grip is taken over 
control, the cost can be told as ac- 
curately the first day of a month as the 
thirty-first. 


Public Warehousing Flexible 


NTO this universal “necessity” to hold 

cost closely parallel to volume, our 
warehousing fits like a new glove. 

For, as every reader of these pages has 
learned from his personal experiences, 
the public warehouse names its total 
charges in advance. The quotation is 
“frm” and it is final. The cost of stor- 
ing, of handling in and out, of insuring, 
of the shipping service, of caring for a 
C. 0. D., of anything else the warehouse 
may be asked to do—all is predetermined 
as fully as the freight rate or the postal 
charge. 

The warehouse, it is true, quotes in 
cents per unit or per hundred-weight, 
because the warehouseman does not 
know the value of the goods and could 
not deal in percentages. He thinks in 
terms of weight and shape, number of 
packages, and nature of service required. 
But this fact presents no difficulty. An 
owner of goods can readily convert the 
warehouseman’s rates into percentages 
to suit his own requirements. 

One of the most unique of all the ser- 
vices of our warehouses is the great 
“flexibility.” In this respect the ware- 
house fits the trend of today more defi- 
nitely than ever before. 

Its rates are “flexible’—perfectly so. 
At a given cost per unit of the goods no 
distributor of merchandise could ask for 
more. The expense rises with volume. It 
also falls with volume. No lag occurs 
with the warehousing charges, as with 
other selling costs. The drop in expense 
is immediate. It could not be otherwise 
in a public warehouse, because all the 
charges are based on units of the goods. 
There are no “general charges” and there 
are no “deferred expense items.” 

Not only are the rates of a warehouse 
thus perfectly “flexible.” Its service is 
equally mobile. Much like the railroad 
for transporting freight, the warehouse 
for storing stands ready to serve when 
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wanted; but, until that moment, it costs 
the patron absolutely nothing. He faces 
no expense whatever for the “readiness 
to serve.” When a manufacturer wants 
a warehousing service, it is his for the 
asking, as the railroad service is, and he 
may use a single service or half a dozen. 
He may want it for one day or for a 
term of years, as well as for any period 
in between. 

This feature of public warehousing is 
strongly in contrast to any plan for stor- 
ing goods privately. 

It is a tremendously valuable side of 
warehousing. Yet it is a point all too 
often overlooked, when comparison is 
made of costs. The public warehouse 
provides a complete service for the dis- 
tributor of goods, available to all who 
care to use it, but costing not one red 
cent until wanted. 

With private storing, quite to the con- 
trary, the chief costs go on whether the 
storage rooms are tiered to the ceiling 
with packing cases or whether the floors 
are bare. And, when occupancy does 
get low, for the private storage, the cost 
per unit rises beyond relief. Instead of 
a few cents per unit, that cost may climb 
to several dollars. It may not stop even 
there; for, as the quantity in store gets 
still less, the unit cost soars yet higher. 

In private storage all sorts of costs 
tend to become “fixed,” as all “overhead” 
does. The cost ceases to maintain any 
given percentage to volume. The cost, in 
private storing does not run parallel to 
sales. 

But when an owner patronizes a public 
warehouse in distributing his goods, the 
cost is absolutely parallel all the time. 
The percentage is constant, in poor times 
as well as good. Depression or prosperity 
make no difference, because the ware- 
house bases its charge on the unit of 
goods and only that. 

The monthly invoice from a warehouse 
is the final cost. 

A public warehouse does not present 
to the patron, at the end of the year, a 
staggering total of “losses” and “depre- 
ciation charges” and “adjustments” and 
other “hang-overs” of the sort which 
bring ruin to the year’s financial state- 
ment. No. The warehouse’s charge pre- 
serves an absolute parallel to the volume 
of goods. When the patron pays his cur- 
rent monthly account he has done all the 
paying there will be to do. 


Paradox 


HEN we were boys in the grammar 

school our teachers used to explain 
to us a “paradox.” It was a noble at- 
tempt on their part; but, usually, it 
ended there. Few boys ever understood 
the thing. 

A “paradox,” as they vainly tried to 
show us, is “something apparently ab- 
surd or unbelieveable but yet possibly 
true”—such as “Make haste slowly” or 
“Save by spending” or “It’s more profit- 
able to give than to receive” or “Pay the 
bigger price and save money.” A more 
modern paradox is one Mr. Ford has 
been trying to make the world accept. 
It is; “The manufacturer who pays the 
highest wages makes the biggest profits.” 

A paradox seems to contradict itself. 
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At first thought, it appears to tell a lie. 

The public warehouse, too, is a sort 
of paradox. It does what seems to be 
impossible, even ridiculous, Yet it is true. 

The paradox of warehousing is this: 

Even if the warehouse charge appears 
high, it is actually low. Or, stated an- 
other way, even when the warehouse 
quotes higher than the cost in a private 
storagehouse, the warehouse may yet be 
the cheaper. 

Of course, if the warehouse names a 
price lower than private storing has been 
costing, it would be expected that the 
warehouse would be the cheaper. No 
paradox is here involved. 

But when the warehouse quotes a 
higher price, our paradox may come into 
play. The warehouse, despite the ap- 
parent high price, may be far cheaper. 

What seems to be higher a price may 
be nothing of the sort. It may be, in 
actual outcome, the lowest way to dis- 
tribute the goods. In this case the ware- 
house becomes a paradox—a contradic- 
tion—because what is said sounds. im- 
probable and absurd, even ridiculous. 

Briefly stated, there are four reasons 
for this apparent contradiction. Each of 
them has been mentioned: on these pages, 
more times than one. Yet it may be help- 
ful to restate them in a few words apiece. 

They are: 

1. The warehouse’s charges are 
known in advance—being quoted 
in definite figures like a freight 
rate and permitting no deviation. 

2. The warehouse puts a patron 
under no continuing obligation. 
Charges run from month to month. 
Formal notification of quitting is 
not required, nor expected. 
withdrawing his goods from store, 
the patron automatically ends the 
agreement, without cost to himself 
and without embarrassment. 

3. The owner of goods carries no 
risk of loss, because the law makes 
a warehouseman liable for losses. 

4.When storing with a warehouse 

there are no “deferred” items of 
expense, such as “inventory ad- 
justment” to allow for pilferages 
and breakages and “leaks.” There 
is no year-end book entry for “de- 
preciation of fixtures” or for “em- 
ployer’s liability.” No such write- 
off is necessary, because the ware- 
house covers all these costs in its 
quoted charge. The monthly in- 
voice from the warehouse covers 
all charges and all liabilities. There 
are no contingencies and no hang- 
overs left over for the future to 
face. 

For a patron it is only natural to 
weigh the quotation from a warehouse 
over against his own running costs for 
private storing. 

In making this comparison it is a 
serious mistake to overlook one impor- 
tant fact—namely, this: 

The warehouseman’s quotation 
is final and it is the whole cost. 
Any comparison of figures which for- 

gets this item is a half-measure only. 
It would be omitting from the calculation 
the second half, which may, quite pos- 
sibly, prove even more important than 
the first. 

The public warehouse, in distributing 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Statistical data on occupancy and tonnage during the months of May and June as 
to the Bureau of Census. 
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New Deal Brings Upturn 


in Warehouse Occupancy 













































TONNAGE 
Per Cent of ine 
Floor Space | Received During Delivered 
DIVISION AND STATE Occupied Month on Arrival 
May | June | May June May June 
NEW ENGLAND (Total)................-- 53.3 | F6.3 9,166 | 14,471 7.9 509 3,428 0 .0 

Vermont, New Hampehire and Connecticut .| 58.9 | 45.6 416 251 7.7 467 509 6 4 

Massachusetts......... 48.9 | 52.3 | 6,508 | 11,659 | 7.4 902 919 0 a) 

MER ooo crn ctox ene cere 69.9 | 76.4] 2,242] 2°561] 9.8 2,140| 2,000] 9.4] 8.7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Total). ............ 59.9 | 62.1 |101,130 |103,163 | 12.8 10,315 | 10,573 31 is 

New York Metropolitan District: 

RR eee tek 61.6 | 63.6 | 74,031 | 80,817 4 3.6 3,136 4,502 6 0.8 
MEIN, oS viviacverecateneceseevestves 51.4 | 53.3 34/811 43,704 a 3.6 2,286 3,549 7 1.1 
NS oc ndndaniesstiecensune 61.7 | 63.1 | 18,688 | 10,887 8 0 365 492 5] 0.7 
Nearby New Jersey..........---+-+-0+- 79.9 | 82.4 | 20,331 | 25,941 © | 3.7 485 461 P 0.2 
All otaer Metropolitan Districts......... 48.9 | 53.3 201 285 7 [) = : Boar ces 

New York except Metropolitan District . 54.1 | 58.6 | 10,000 7,401 0 9 4,664 | 3,902 5.5 mY 

New Jersey except Metropolitan District . 47.1 | 50.8 835 837 fe 3 18 60 2 6 

FRI oa 5 os osc cscs cv otinwssiicieies 53.8 | 55.7 | 16,264 | 14,108 .0 1 2,497 2,109 2.2 8 

— NORTH CENTRAL (Total)........ 62.3 | 62.8 | 67,903 | 73,649 | 19.4 -1 | 13,841 | 14,908 | 4.0] 4.2 
Solgieiait -1 | 64.8 | 14,560 | 14,658 5.4 5 3,210 2'399 3.4 3.5 
Pusan 85.7 | 65.1| 5,737| 7,751 5 | 25.1] 1,822] 2:150| 5.9] 7.0 
Illinois, except Chicago .4| 66.6 | 2,524] 2,402 “a 6] 1,456] 1,622] 7.0] 7.8 
hicago .3 | 61.7 | 15,269 | 11,379 ) 9.0 469 1,372 8 2.3 
Michigan -9 | 60.8 | 22,850 | 30,941 4] 29.1] 2,628] 2,515] 2.5] 2.4 
Wisconsin 52.7 | 59.9 6,963 6,518 8.8 ms 4,256 3,927 | 11.5 | 10.7 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL (Total).........| 60.4 | 62.0 | 32,133 | 33,647 | 17.7 -8 | 10,829 | 11,159 | 5.9] 6.2 

Minnesota, except Minneapolis and St. Paul.| 54.4 | 72.1 . 5,525 a 5 636 7 5.5] 8.3 
Minneapolis and St. Paul............... 76.3 | 76.4 | 6,329 | 5,113 4 .6| 2,528] 2,866 | 12.2 | 13.8 

_ LOS eR ue eer ere 50.3 | 54.3 | 3,184] 4,559 9 4) 1,204] 1,146] 4.9] 4.6 

ee aaa DING i vxudiavwesbeeee 62.4 | 61.1 ,909 | 4,305 8 4] 1,484] 1,614] 3.6] 3.9 

See 2 wa conapiaia vical 66.4 | 67.8 | 7,390] 7,357 3 2 567 723 | 1.6] 2.0 

North an "South SD ivdédndecataawes 61.7 | 60.6 1,896 1,839 8 oe 712 603 5.9 5.0 

EE iv nceneeone oe enr ous neve eee 53.2 | 54.4 4,192 3,601 9.6 8 2,464 2,220 | 11.5 | 10.3 

I gr bcc evavlepesantanawmnwseen 51.4 | 51.2} 1,585] 1,348 7 0} 1,234] 1,275] 9.1] 9.4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC (Total).............. 59.3 | 58.6 | 18,578 | 21,926 5 5.9 8,544 6,459 6.7 5.0 

Maryland and Delaware...............--- 56.5 | 53.6 7,811 | 11,434 3 9 80 360 8] 0.5 

District of Columbia....................- 66.4 | 66.4 | 2,048 1,880 = 9.4 1,102 1,253 | 11.4 |] 12.9 

 Recincceredsvdestiocscouasicceeuen 73.3 | 77.4) 1,717] 1,879 4 8 601 531] 8.9] 7.9 

ei igcvscvedicencenet 83.9 | 84.4 1,069 1,001 3 4 777 716 | 10.4] 9.6 

North and South Carolina................ 55.9 | 58.8] 2,501 2,004 | 19.8 9 673 604; 5.3] 4.8 

Georgia and Florida.................0005 51.4 | 55.9 | 3,432 | 3,728 2 0} 4,811 2,995 | 29.7 | 18.5 

SOUTH CENTRAL (Total)................ 64.6 | 64.8 | 40,618 | 56,133 .3 | 33.8 | 18,893 | 19,116 | 11.2 | 11.5 

Kentucky and Tennessee................. 62.0 | 63.0 | 14,025 | 31,731 3.2 3.1 6,169 7,062 | 27.8 | 31.8 

Alabama and Mississippi................. 56.2 | 45.4 1,199 1,173 5 1 829 804 | 10.7 | 10.4 

Arkansas and Oklahoma.................. 64.9 | 71.1] 5,075 | 4,541 ’ -1| 4,090 | 3,347] 18.2 | 14.9 

RS Suiclcincicigsekenieae vnescecousoes 60.5 | 58.4 | 14,196 | 11,851 38] 4,858] 5,210] 6.7] 7.2 

Sc addghuceastiner dar nnnephoeora 67.5 | 68.7 | 6,123 | 6,837 .8| 2,867) 2,693] 6.8] 6.6 

MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC (Total)....... 60.9 | 61.9 | 16,783 | 17,372 | 11.6 | 12.0] 10,100} 9,489] 7.0] 6.6 

POET WHUUEEE oc ccccvscccccesccces 79.9 | 66.8 510 339 | 14.1] 9.4 248 6.8| 8.7 

Ps pict ta cekdascecsisscosencouved 80.9 | 80.9 321 286 | 7.1] 6.3 298 259 | 6.6) 5.7 

Simao ont ee 65.0 | 61.2 559 638 | 6.5 | 7.0] 1,002 852 | 11.7] 9.4 

Re dudceictyaadevescéduweneeneed 90.2 | 85.5 | 1,758] 1,654 | 21.3 | 20.1 141 217] 1.7] 2.3 

Colorado Luca eli ah Ob eelewi doled vat 65.2 | 62.4) 2,410) 2,691 | 12.9 | 14.1] 1,551] 1,741] 8.3] 9.1 

| eee 60.1 | 59.7] 3,201] 2,578 | 16.8} 13.5] 2, 3,127 | 15.0 | 16.4 

cS sducetoesdsbeseeeresevee wd 63.6 | 64.6 533 568 | 10.5 | 11.2 573 617 | 11.3 | 12.1 

Ns hatin Conence cats cnvevessonceesic 54.0 | 58.2] 7,491] 8,618] 9.7] 11.3] 3,432] 2,361] 4.5] 3.1 

TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES........... 60.5 | 61.9 |286,311 |320,361 | 15.2 | 17.1 | 75,951 | 75,132} 4.0] 4.0 



































(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separately from the state 


total. 


The figures for May have been revised ; those for June are preliminary. 
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June 30 Mark Highest 
Since Last November 








velt’s pre-election promise of a New 

Deal for industry began to be ef. 
fective the average occupancy of the 
country’s merchandise warehouses has 
shown improvement. 

At the close of March the average was 
60.2 as shown by the figures collected by 
the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

On the last day of April the mark was 
60.4 per cent. 

The final day of May brought further 
advance, to 60.5 per cent. 

The Government’s most recent release 
indicates that the average occupancy in 
the reporting warehouses at the end of 
June was (provisionally) 61.9. 

June 30th’s provisional 61.9 per cent is 
the highest reached since November, 
when 62.1 was reported average. From 
November, the occupancy curve moved 
downward to 60.2 per cent at the end of 
March—the lowest mark reported since 
the Government began compiling these 
statistics in January of 1928. Then, this 
past April, began the up-turn, which has 
been uninterrupted since. 

The provisional 61.9 per cent at the 
close of June compares with the percent- 
ages on the last day of June of preceding 
years as follows: 

1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
End of June. .67.2 71.0 68.4 64.7 62.7 619 

The tonnage figures in the accom- 
panying May-June table indicate that 
during June a larger percentage of goods 
arriving at the reporting warehouses en- 
tered storage (out of total volume re- 
ceived) than in the earlier month. 

In June, 395,493 tons (this figure is 
provisional) arrived at 1,049 reporting 
warehouses; of this 320,361 tons, or 81.0 
per cent, entered storage, the balance be- 
ing delivered on arrival. 

In May the total (final) arriving vol- 
ume was 362,262 tons, of which 79.0 per 
cent, or 286,311 tons, entered storage in 
1,050 reporting warehouses, the balance 
being delivered on arrival. 

The provisional 81.0 per cent for June 
compares as follows with the June per- 
centages for the five preceding years: 

1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
ee 74.8 75.7 80.5 80.4 80.1 810 


Dee month since President Roose. 


Occupancy 


by average decline of eight-tenths of 
1 per cent for the entire country, on 
this past June 30, from the level recorded 
for the previous year’s final day of June, 
was not reflected in parts of the New 
York metropolitan district, in -New York 
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State outside the metropolitan district, 
and in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri outside of St. Louis, Virginia 
West Virginia, Kentucky-Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, and Oregon. In 
all those sections comparative gains were 
recorded, with the sharpest advance, 26.2 
per cent, in Utah. 

The following table compares the June 
30 occupancy percentages for the current 
year; last year; and 1929, which was the 
peak year: 








Occupancy 
End of June 

EP A— —— 
1929 1932 1933 
Massachusetts-Vermont ........ 52.6 go wae 
Vermont-New Hampshire....... oui J ae 
Massachusetts ...........see00+ sees 53.9 52.3 
Connecticut-Rhode Island....... 65.9 ne 
Connecticut ...cccccccesesscces owes Ce -spee 
SEE, BODE. 2 ccccccccvccsces coon Oe UTS 
Vt..R. I.-Connecticut .......... isee, woae Mae 
New York Met. District........ 78.3 62.4 63.6 
salsa deikitea 80.9 58.4 53.3 
SR ees 70.8 60.8 63.1 
Nearby N. J. and other...... 78.5 ie cone 
TE Mewinetwieee etwiowsn ..+. 72.0 82.4 
DME ovcnvececvccesesves eee a” 
ee BOON DOWD 6 oie ccsccccccs eee 
N. Y. State except Met. Dist.... .... 55.5 58.6 

Mew deresy Btate....... «200.000 Tee sine a 
N. J. State except Met. Dist.... .... 50.9 50.8 
Ponmaylvanin .....ccccccccccces 70.1 59.4 55.7 
oe eae eee ee te oe 81.1 67.7 64.8 
PE cikwnehwei cates eee ree 80.0 72.9 65.1 
RN ig ibid ashe 0410 S.0'8-0 08:9 CE? tune enee 
Illinois except Chicago......... eee. ae 
EES Gipse pia ack 9656s A te8 S966 81.9 64.6 61.7 
EE ik. ves s-0:540 2% 60-400-Sawe 71.8 62.1 60.8 
SL. 4.5 6:0-0:0:00 bw deew ened 89.7 58.7 59.9 

I acai sn aalcw bbw mee 73.2 ise 
Minn. except Mpls. & St. P..... .... 72.1 
Mpls. & St. Paul.. 72.9 76.4 
re ere 67.4 54.3 
EE i. b.6.n.0'9.5:4046096006;0.0-60% 78.8 sic 
Mo. except St. Louis........... oe 61.1 
ee 79.9 67.8 
North and South Dakota....... 93.8 60.6 
isa dsehesesoenens naan eax 
PED. sccvcevesensveens huis fads 
CEE varccdeeneeonebene saa, ee f4.4 
Ee ee ee 79.2 51.2 
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TRANSPORTATION 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 





Occupancy 
End of June 

Oa. ican | 

1929 1932 1933 
A soo cele Sw 6 esa eB 8 56.1 ce, aed 
Delaware-Maryland ............ ---- 57.3 58.6 
SEs OE CMIBNER. cccccsscccece cove 88.2 » 66.4 
_N 2 * ee ORS: aktee aaes 
_ | SR EE RSE ea eeee scx Bee Ie 
WEED nacencateesseéeés .--. 80.9 84.4 
No. & So. Carolina............ 66.8 62.2 58.8 
Georgia-Florida ............... 77.8 60.8 55.9 
Kentucky-Tennessee ........... 75.7 48.9 63.0 
Alabama-Mississippi ........... 69.9 58.3 465.4 
eT eee i ae oe 
PD C6 cig agéaeeveesesser ——— ier 
DO: Sic Shoes ce eebenes sone ooee COS 56.4 
CT -khdcneGndsidaacnn wes | ere 
Arkansas-Oklahoma ........... eate os 71.1 
WE 60h. 5.000:06-08:06 00500000006 38.0 69.6 68.7 
OS eee | eer oe 
Idaho-Wyoming ............... wee Va Cae 
EE ee Ie Rye ae ..+- 85.1 80.9 
Ariz.-Utah-Nev.-N. M. ......... WP tedee « wanes 
Arizona-New Mexico .......... couse C38 63.2 
BE piokdd ae here ehsnsancewes .-.. 69.8 85.5 
PM bitcascndsasbaeieawows 74.4 63.6 62.4 
CD vcccstendveekeuesee 70.7 69.4 59.7 
Re rere 69.4 57.2 64.6 
ER rr te ene 77.5 62.8 58.2 
RS TE, Giciesesdecvesessuc 71.0 62.7 61.9 
Warehouses reporting .......... 1200 1371 1163 


Comparing the June 30 occupancy 
percentages (provisional) on the op- 
posite page with the final ones of May 
31, it is disclosed that the advance of 1.4 
per cent was reflected in nearly all parts 
of the countrv. Exceptions were Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Montana, each un- 
changed; and, where recessions were 
reported, in Vermont-New Hampshire- 
Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri outside of St. Louis, the Da- 
kotas, Kansas, Maryland-Delaware, Ar- 
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kansas-Mississippi, Louisiana, Idaho- 
Wyoming, Arizona-New Mexico, Utah, 
Colorado, and Washington. 





Tonnage 


S already pointed out, the percentage 
of volume reported as having entered 
storage this past June, out of total arriv- 
ing volume, was slightly larger than the 
percentage recorded for June of 1932. 
Across six years the June percentages 
by divisions are as follews: 


Percentage 
Entering Storage—June 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


New England 78.0 72.0 75.0 80.0 79.0 80.8 
Mid. Atlantic.... 81.8 84.1 90.1 89.8 89.8 90.7 


E. No. Central... 86.8 88.6 84.6 79.9 86.1 83.2 
W. No. Central... 72.8 73.2 77.3 79.3 78.3 75.1 
So. Atlantic...... 59.3 53.7 76.3 84.5 67.3 77.2 
E. So. Central... 80.6 79.7 71.5 67.5 59.9 80.7 
W. So. Central... 84.7 74.6 81.8 78.3 72.8 67.4 
Mountain ........ 57.0 59.8 58.6 62.5 71.2 62.4 
ar 64.7 68.0 69.3 70.0 66.0 65.8 
Ertire country .. 74.8 75.7 80.5 80.4 80.1 81.0 
Warehouses 

reporting ....... 1124 1220 1471 1175 1233 1049 


Comparing this past June’s provisional 
percentages with the final percentages 
reported from May, it is disclosed that 
the advance of 2 per cent was reflected in 
six of the nine sections, with the Middle 
Atlantic virtually unchanged. 

By divisions the comparisons follow: 


Percentage 
Entering Storage 
yee ~ a ’ 
May June Change 
New England ............. 72.3 80.8 + 8.5 
Middle Atlantic ........... 90.7 90.7 nie 
East North Central........ 93.1 83.2 + 0.1 
West North Central........ 74.8 75.1 + 0.3 
South Atlantic ...cccceses 68.5 77.2 + 8.7 
East South Central........ 68.5 80.7 +12.2 
West South Central........ 68.2 67.4 — 0.8 
Eo cpheokimackieesne 63.2 62.4 - 0.8 
ere 62.1 65.8 + 3.7 
Wrtive COUNTY ..cccccvcces 79.0 81.0 + 2.0 
Warehouses reporting ..... 1050 1049 


Urges a National Transportation Tribunal With the 


Interstate Commerce Commission Included 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building 


REATION of a national transporta- 

tion tribunal, to include the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to deal with 
all forms of transportation on land, air 
and water, was urged by A. Lane 
Cricher, former chief of the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, at the na- 
tional convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Port Authorities, held in Tor- 
onto on Sept. 5-8. 

Mr. Cricher said he knew that op- 
erators of transportation other than 
rail have considerable hesitancy in plac- 
ing their industries completely under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as now 
constituted. He said he meant this as 
no reflection on the Commission, which 
“I admire greatly and deem the finest 
quasi-judicial body in the world.” 

In such a transportation tribunal as 
he proposed, Mr. Cricher said, there 
might be fewer members to deal with 
rail problems than there now were on 
the Commission. Some members, he said, 
would be chosen who could deal with 


ocean and inland water line operations, 
some to deal with motor truck and bus 
problems, and some with aeronautics 
and communications. 

“Why should not the questions directly 
affecting one particular form of trans- 
portation be passed upon by those chosen 
with a view to their peculiar fitness to 
deal with such problems?” he asked. 
“Where there should arise a question 
affecting two or more transport media, 
would it not be a simple matter to have 
equal representation on the bench of 
members chosen for their particular fit- 
ness for each of the forms of transport 
involved, with an odd member chosen 
from another division? 

“I do not agree for one minute that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be abolished. We are in an age 
where unregulated groups of such size 
as those existing in our fields of trans- 
portation may be termed monopolies, and 
the shipping and receiving public are 
those to be served. The people of the 
United States, in my opinion, will never 
sanction the iron hand of the sheer 
monopoly.” 

—Stephens Rippey. 


As announced in the September Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, A. Lane 
Cricher has been retained by the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association to be the divi- 
sion’s Washington representative in the 
N. R. A. situation. 


White Line of Des Moines 
Sets Up Motor Freight Co. 


fTPAE White Line Motor Freight Co., 

Inc., an affiliated corporation with the 
White Line Storage and Transfer Co., 
has been organized in Des Moines, Iowa, 
it is announced by L. E. Stone, vice- 
president and treasurer. 

The new company holds certificated 
rights to contract for hauling of freight 
from Omaha to Davenport and interven- 
ing towns on Highway No. 6. 

The officers of the new firm in addition 
to Mr. Stone, are Mrs. M. E. Mills, 
widow of the late Pleasant J. Mills, 
president; and L. H. Robinson, secretary. 

Included in the new equipment pur- 
chased for the company are trucks, re- 
frigerated trucks, truck tractors and 
semi-trailers. 
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The Bureau of the Census of the United 
State Department of Commerce has since 
the beginning of 1928 been compiling 
figures on average occupancy, month by 
month, in the merchandise warehouses 
of the country. 

“Do the figures mean anything?’ 

This question I have been asked in- 
numerable times, in .etters and per- 
sonally. 

During the national political campaign, 
in the summer and early fall of 1932, 
the average occupancy—so the Govern- 
ment statistical tables for those months 
indicated— declined. Let me quote the 
figures for the year 1932: 


Month % Month % 
eee 65.9 ED tecceas 62.6 
eee 63.8 ee 62.7 
March ..... 64.3 Ms secesue 62.0 
BEE .cccoes 64.0 ek sscnees 61.7 
MOY occcecnd 63.5 NG 8-0-0094 62.1 
SURO scccves 62.7 Be. <ctscees 61.7 


Those figures show a decline of 4.2 per 
cent from the close of January to the 
end of December. 

Meanwhile the national conventions 
had been held—Roosevelt against Hoover. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt began his cam- 
paign, and his promise that the country 
would be given a New Deal if he should be 
elected did not fall on deaf ears, as the 
November election attested. 

Mr. Roosevelt could do nothing effective 
until March 4—and meanwhile, from the 
end of December on into the new year, 
average occupancy in merchandise ware- 
houses continued to recede, according to 
the Government figures. From 61.7 per 
cent as reported on the final day of the 
year, the percentage dropped to 60.7 per 
cent at the close of January, advanced 
slightly to 60.8 at the end of February, 
and by March 31—before the effects of the 
New Deal begun a few weeks earlier 
could be felt—the occupancy curve had 
declined to 60.2 per cent, the lowest mark 
reached in the Government’s sixty-three 
months of this statistical effort. 

April 30 brought a s‘ight upturn—to 
60.4 per cent. 

Would it be permanent? Was the New 
Deal beginning to bring more goods into 
merchandise warehouses? 

The May 31 average was reported at 
60.5—a gain of one-tenth of 1 per cent 
over the April figure. 

And now, as reported on page 22, comes 
the Government’s latest table. It brings, 
as of date of June 30, the provisional 
mark of 61.9 per cent. 

This 61.9 per cent is: 

1. A gain of 1.4 per cent as compared 
with the mark for the final day of May. 

2. A gain of two-tenths of 1 per cent 
over the figures for the final day of 1932. 
3. A gain of 1.7 per cent over the record 
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low mark recorded, at the close. of. March, 
before the New Deal began to take effect. 

As to whether these Government. fig- 
ures can be interpreted as being signifi- 
cant for warehousing, the answer, it 
seems to me, lies in the figures them- 
selves. 

During the final fourteen months of 
the Hoover Administration, during the 
worst of the period of industrial depres- 
sion, average warehouse occupancy 
dropped from 65.9 per cent at the end 
of January of 1932 to the low record mark 
of 60.4 per cent—a difference of 5.5 per 
cent—at the close of March of 1933. 

A few weeks before that low level 
was reported, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
entered the White House and began to 
put his policies into effect. Promptly 
thereafter came the upturn, with the 
latest Government release indicating that 
that upturn is continuing. 

To me this seems rather conclusive 
proof that these warehouse figures truly 
reflect business conditions. 

In view of this proof, if it is proof, it 
would be, in my opinion, a nice gesture 
on the part of the merchandise division 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, when it assembles next January, 
to rescind the action it took, at its 1932 
convention, withdrawing its support of 
the Governmental effort. 

Such statistics are important to iron 
and steel, boots and shoes, automobiles, 
dry goods, hardware, jewelry and other 
major industries. Those industries give 
the Department of Commerce virtually 
100 per cent support in the compilation 
of pertinent figures. Merchandise ware- 
housing should do the same. There are 
hundreds of merchandise storage execu- 
tives who are not cooperating by supply- 
ing these monthly statistics. Not to do 
so is a narrow policy and reflects on the 
industry as a whole. 


* * bd 


An interesting experiment in developing 
and sustaining employee esprit de corps 
has been conducted during the past two 
years by Peter F. Reilly’s Sons, a house- 
hold goods storage company in Brooklyn. 

More than being an experiment, how- 
ever, it has worked out successfully, ac- 
cording to Raymond V. Reilly, one of the 
firm’s partners, who have consented to let 
me pass the following information on to 
the industry: 

Every Monday morning a representa- 
tive of the Dime Savings Bank drops in 
at the Reilly plant and collects the em- 
ployees’ deposits and bankbooks. The de- 
posits are entered at the bank and on 
Tuesday morning the men get their books 
back. The books belong to the men who 





do-manual. labor in the warehouse and on 
the-trucks. 

The savings are compulsory in the sense 
that no money can be withdrawn from 
the accounts and must be taken from the 
weekly pay envelopes. If a man quits 
Reilly employ he takes his bankbook with 
him. 

The plan is not a company fund. It 
is an “old age” savings account. 

The Reilly brothers, Raymond and 
Peter, Jr., put the system into operation 
to show the men employer-interest in their 
welfare. The men’s own enthusiasm is 
shown by the fact that after all the ac- 
counts had been started on the same basis 
some of the employees began depositing 
double and then triple the original 
amounts. 

The Reilly organization maintains a 
wage scale above that demanded by union 
labor, and organized labor gets no hear- 
ing from the men. And going under the 
NA has offered Reilly’s no difficulties. 

Ray and Peter recommend the idea to 
fellow storage executives around the 
country. They say that it has, beyond 
their expectations, created a spirit of loy- 
alty and willingness to work. 


* * * 


Some time in October the 1934 Directory 
(January issue) questionnaires will go 
into the mails. Every warehouse com- 
pany on the DandW list will receive one. 
Then it will be up to the recipient. 

As the industry’s old-timers know, the 
Directory listings are free. No advertis- 
ing strings are attached—the question- 
naire says specifically: “This is not an 
advertising contract.” 

The Directory is the year-round ref- 
erence book for warehousemen, shippers, 
bankers; insurance interests, railway ex- 
ecutives, Government officials—for Busi- 
ness America generally. By them it is 
consulted repeatedly across the months— 
with benefit to the storage firms which 
the Directory lists. 

Unquestionably it repays the ware- 
houseman to make certain that his com- 
pany receives a comprehensive listing in 
the Warehouse Directory; and this can 
be done by answering the questionnaire, 
at a cost of a postage stamp and a little 
time. 

The 1934 query sheet wil) in phrase- 
ology differ only slightly from the one 
distributed a year ago. The one added 
question of real importance is: “Are you 
organized to act as sales representative 
for products stored with you?” 

This is along the line of what H. A. 
Haring has been preaching in some of 
his DandW articles. He foresees sales 
representation, for customers who store, 
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as an added and essential and profitable 
service by warehousemen in the era 
ahead. : 

To what extent is warehousing as an 
industry prepared to accord such service 
today? — 

Such information, as supplied indi- 
vidually by the operating companies, will 
make the 1934 Directory infinitely more 
valuable to the consultant-distributor. 

The coming reference volume will con- 
tinue the Star and Dagger system in des- 
ignating the listings. May I here briefly 
review the system: 

When a warehouseman returns a ques- 
tionnaire which he has had notarized, his 
listing will be slugged with a bold face 
star, thus: “American Warehouse Co.*®” 

If the questionnaire is returned with- 
out having been notarized, a Dagger is 
used, thus: “American Warehouse Co.” 

Neither Star nor Dagger is employed 
when a company neglects to make any re- 
turn. 

The significance of the two symbols will 
be explained in the Directory itself. 

Thus the Directory consultant will 
know, immediately upon examining a list- 
ing, that: 

First, the Star means that the company 
returned notarized information specific- 
ally for the 1934 Directory. 

Second, the Dagger means that the 
company returned information specifical- 
ly for the 1934 Directory but did not first 
have the information notarized. 

Third, the absence of both Star and 
Dagger means that the warehouseman 
did not return the 1934 questionnaire 
and that the information in the listing 
is the same as that which appeared in 
the Directory published in January of 
1933; in other words, the information has 
not been revised and brought up to date 
because of disinterestedness on the part 
of the company. 

This system is certainly fair to the 
shippers. It enables them to know in- 
stantly the extent to which the ware- 
houseman has cooperated in preparing 
information for his free listing in his in- 
dustry’s reference book. The shippers 
can judge accordingly in consigning 
goods. 

Speaking as an observer, if I were in 
the warehouse business I certainly would 
have my questionnaire information no- 
tarized so that my listing would be given 
a Star. I would feel that I would not be 
putting my best business foot forward if 
I did not. I would give consideration to 
the shipper’s reaction to an un-Starred 
listing—it would weigh pretty heavily in 
my mind when I sat me down to fill out 
the questionnaire for the 1934 Directory. 


* * * 


Household goods warehousing presented 
a brave display in New York’s great 
NRA parade on Sept. 13. Five hundred 
strong, with both executives and em- 
ployees included, they marched up Fifth 
Avenue from 32nd to 58th Streets, and 
proved themselves such good soldiers that 
they were officially complimented as 
“among the best in line.” Unfortunately 
they assembled at 6 P. M., the scheduled 
hour, but had to wait five hours before 
beginning their trek, and nerves were 
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a bit frayed at the midnight dismissal. 
The employees’ reward was the afternoon 
off, as the warehouses closed shop at 1 
in the afternoon. 

John G. Neeser, eastern vice-president 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, was the storage divi- 
sion’s marshal; he went on foot and did 
not ride a white horse as facetiously ad- 
vertised in advance. His right bowers, 
also in line, were Louis Schramm, Jr., 
president of the New York F. W. A., 
and Charles D. Morgan, chairman of the 
association’s board of directors. Also in 
the group were Barrett C. Gilbert, presi- 
dent of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., and 
William T. Bostwick, secretary of the 
New York F. W. A. 


Unanimity of thought is infrequent in 
any industry and experience has taught 
me that in warehousing it is rare. Hence 
it is amazing to observe how solidly 
storage executives are behind the na- 
tional recovery effort. 

If there are dissenters, they are keep- 
ing their mouths miraculously closed. 
And to them, if any, may we call atten- 
tion to the following from NRA Admin- 
istrator Johnson’s Madison Square Gar- 
den speech in New York on Sept. 12: 

“There are some slight stirrings of 
opposition and it will be well to look 
where these efforts come. There was a 
leadership—in industry and trade as well 
as in finance and politics—which we fol- 
lowed into the 1929 disaster. It told us 
that the devil-take-the-hindmost was the 
way to a practical paradise. It thought 
we were in a new economic era. The 
whole of America was enticed into spec- 
ulation on the exchanges at prices so 
high that only a madman making crazy 
figures on a slate in some barred asylum 
could justify them. This leadership so 
vaunted itself that any glance from the 
Government in even the direction of what 
it was doing was resented as an imperti- 
nence.... 

“It is this very same discredited lead- 
ership that is now saying—‘We are on 
our way out. The President’s recovery 
program had nothing to do with it. Let 
us abandon the whole thing and go back 
to the good old days.’ 

“ ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
The President’s program is not for them, 
and they are not for it. As Will Rogers 
said the other day, if the Administration 
fails, a good epitaph for its tombstone 
would be, ‘Died trying to do something 
for the little fellow.’ 

“So perhaps the little fellow’s memory 
may not be as short as others and when 
he hears this growing and gratuitous 
advice, it might be well for him to ask, 
‘What advice was this authority giving 
in 1927, 1928 and 1929?’ ‘Under what 
flag does he march?’ 

“If this test be applied, I think that— 
without one single exception—you will 
find that the few sly and furtive under- 
cuts, the sneers, the sarcasms and the 
forthright and courageous assaults, all 
center back to men in some way asso- 
ciated with the policies and practices 
that led this country to the precipice of 
1929 and that, as we all now know, have 
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dragged us through four years of as 
grievous trouble as ever plagued a peo- 
ple.” 

And Gen. Johnson added that “it is 
wrong to say that industry is being 
shackled or put in a straight jacket. The 
fact is that industry is being freed.” 

ok * * 
Section A of Article II of the NRA code 
of fair practices for the periodical pub- 
lishing industry is important to our ad- 
vertisers, present and prospective, for 
the reason that this magazine has sub- 
scribed to that code. 

The article is titled “Trade Practice 
Rules” and the text of Section A follows: 

“1. Misleading or deceiving customers 
with respect to the service to be rendered 
by the publisher shall be a violation of 
this Code. 

“2. Editorial independence by each 
member of this [Periodical Publishers] 
Institute must be inviolate and any devia- 
tion must be considered an infraction of 
this Code. 

“3. The industry shall establish def- 
nite regulations designed to prevent the 
publication of misleading and/or untruth- 
ful advertising and thus will protect the 
public. Disregarding these regulations 
shall be a violation of this Code.” 


Warehouse executives who have met H. 
A. Haring are impressed with his mod- 
esty. Our contributing editor has long 
felt that his name has been “used too 
much” in D and W;; indeed, it was his 
original intention that his “Developing 
New Business” articles should be pub- 
lished anonymously, inasmuch as _ his 
“Distribution” texts were concurrently 
carrying his “by-line,” but I vetoed his 
desire, on the theory that our readers 
were entitled to know the identity of the 
author of the “New Business” series. 

I mention the foregoing because it 
seems fair to Mr. Haring to disclose here 
that he wrote this month’s article, begin- 
ning on page 14, titled “Will the NRA 
Codes Increase Warehouse Operating 
Costs?” I purposely left his name off the 
story, knowing he would prefer not to 
have three signed articles in one issue, 
but I cannot refrain from letting you 
know who the author is. 

Because, whether or not Mr. Haring 
believes it, his Code story is going to be 
read with more interest if our readers 
have the knowledge that he wrote it. 


* * &* 


Commenting of Mr. Haring’s “Financing 
Through Warehouse Receipts” in the 
August Distribution and Warehousing, 
C. C. Daniel, president of the Central 
Storage Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
says in a letter: 

“This would be a good article to get 
into the hands of all the bankers, espe- 
cially at distribution centers. The sub- 
ject is covered in such a manner that it 
would be read with interest by bankers. 
They need education on warehouse re- 
ceipts and on the importance of public 
warehousing in the economic distribution 
of merchandise.” 








FROM THE LEGAL 
VIEWPOINT 


Measure of Damages 
to Stored Goods 


T is well settled law that a warehouse- 
| man is liable in damages where stored 

goods are damaged as a result of his 
negligence. Also, the amount of damages 
is the difference between the actual value 
of the stored merchandise when received 
for storage, and their value when de- 
livered from the warehouse to the cus- 
tomer. 

For instance, in Russell v. Empire 
Storage & Ice Co., 59 S. W. (2d) 1061, 
Kansas City, Mo., it was disclosed that 
a person stored eggs in a warehouse. 
When the warehouseman re-delivered the 
eggs to the owner the latter contended 
they were damaged by odors absorbed 
from other stored merchandise. Suit was 
filed. In indicating liability on the part 
of the warehouseman, the Court said: 

“The most that plaintiff would have 
been entitled to recover had his loans 
been paid off was the difference between 
the market value of a like amount of 
undamaged eggs of the same kind and 
character on Dec. 31 in Kansas City, 
and the actual market value of the 690 
cases of eggs in their damaged condition 
on that date.” 


Definition of 
“Conversion” 


¢ ENERALLY speaking, a warehouse- 
J man is liable for conversion of stored 
merchandise where it is shown that he 
sold or otherwise disposed of the goods 
without consent of the owner. Moreover, 
where the merchandise stored is a com- 
modity which the warehouseman may le- 
gally replace with goods of equal kind, 
quantity and quality, the warehouseman 
is liable for conversion where he illegally 
disposes of the goods, although he in- 
tends or actually does purchase and 
replace goods of the same kind and 
quantity. 

For example, in Harding v. Hoover, 
248 N. W. 275, Grand Forks, N. D., it 
was disclosed that, without consent on 
the part of the owner of stored grain, 
the warehouseman disposed of the grain, 
intending to replace it with other grain 
of like quantity and quality. However, 
the higher Court indicated that the ware- 
houseman was liable for conversion, and 
said: 

“A warehouseman converts grain held 
for storage when ‘he ships out and sells 
such grain without substituting other 
grain,’ though his default may be cured 
if before demand ‘other grain of like 





kind and quality is procured and substi- 
tuted therefor.’ ” 


Contract to Pay 
Witness Void 


ARIOUS Courts have held that a con- 
tract is void whereby a plaintiff 
agrees to procure testimony of any per- 
son which will successfully support or 
defeat a lawsuit, or which provides that 
payment to the party procuring such 
testimony is to be contingent on the re- 
sult of the suit for which he is engaged 
to testify. Also, an agreement of this 
nature made with a witness is likely to 
result in a Court holding the warehouse- 
man not entitled to a favorable verdict. 
The latest higher Court case involving 





Your Legal Problems 
R. PARKER answers legal 


questions on warehous- 
ing, transfer and automotive 
affairs. 


There is no charge for this 
service. 


Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





these points of the law is Von Kesler v. 
Baker, 21 P. (2d) 1017, Los Angeles. 

In this case it was shown that the 
owner of merchandise stored it in a 
warehouse and later contended the goods 
were damaged. The patron, intending to 
sue the warehouseman, promised to pay 
25 per cent to a certain witness if the 
verdict rendered by the Court was in 
his favor. Subsequently the witness, who 
testified in favor of the patron, filed suit 
to recover the aforementioned commis- 
sion of the judgment obtained against 
the warehouseman. However, the higher 
Court refused to allow this judgment, 
and said: 

“We are here concerned with a fraud, 
not against any individual, but against 
the public. The rule is: It makes no 
difference how or when the fact was 
brought to the attention of the Court 
that the contract sued upon is against 
public policy. Neither does it matter 
whether or not one of the parties raises 
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the question of its illegality upon that 
account, but Courts of law and of equity, 
as the true character of such a contract 
is disclosed, refuse to permit themselves 
to be used in settling a controversy aris- 
ing out of such a contract.” 


Truck Taxation 
Law Held Valid 


T has been held that a State Legisla- 

ture may enact a valid taxation law 
which exempts stipulated owners of mo- 
tor trucks from payment of taxation. 
This point of the law was discussed in 
the late case of Nance v. Harrison, 169 
S. E. 22, Atlanta. 

In this instance it was shown that a 
State Legislature enacted a law which 
taxed the owners of all motor vehicles 
except owners of trucks used exclusively 
in transportation of agricultural or dairy 
products or horticultural products _be- 
tween any of the following points: farm, 
market, gin, warehouse, or mill, where 
the weight of the load does not exceed 
15,000 pounds, whether or not such ve- 
hicle is owned by the owner or producer. 

The law provides also that no payment 
of taxation would be required from the 
owners of taxicabs or trucks of baggage 
or transfer companies which are operated 
principally within incorporated cities or 
towns, but which may, in the prosecu- 
tion of their regular business, occasional- 
ly go beyond the limits of the city or 
town in which they operate. 

The owner of a transfer company, en- 
gaged in the business of transporting 
merchandise generally for the public, 
contended that a law of this nature was 
invalid because it was discriminatory. 
However, the higher Court held the law 
valid, and said: 

“A very wide discretion must be con- 
ceded to the legislative power of the 
State in the classification of trades, call- 
ings, businesses, or occupations which 
may be subjected to special forms of 
regulation or taxation through an excise 
or license tax. If the selection or classi- 
fication is neither capricious or arbi- 
trary, and rests upon some reasonable 
consideration of difference or policy, 
there is no denial of the equal protection 
of the law... The exemption of trans- 
portation companies engaged exclusively 
in transporting agricultural, horticul- 
tural, dairy or other farm products from 
the point of production to the primary 
market, and motor vehicles used exclu- 
sively in transporting or delivering 
dairy products, is not unreasonable nor 
arbitrary.” 
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General Manager’s 

Authority 

: og legal question often has arisen 
as to whether a warehouse corpora- 

tion is liable on contracts made by its 

general manager without direct author- 

ity of the board of directors. 

It is important to know that the Courts 
have held that where the power of a gen- 
eral manager is not limited, he has im- 
plied authority to bind the corporation 
by contracts made in good faith and 
within the scope of the corporation’s 
business. 

For instance, in Warren v. Littleton, 
168 S. E. 226, North Carolina, it was 
disclosed that a man named Carter, who 
was general manager of a corporation, 
entered into a contract for the purchase 
of real estate to be used by the corpora- 
tion. The contract was signed as fol- 
lows: 

“Signed: N. W. Warren, 
Signed: Littleton Co., 
By C. E. Carter. 

Witness: R. W. Carter, Jr.” 

Later it was contended by counsel for 
the corporation that a contract signed in 
this manner by Carter was not valid for 
the reason that he had no authority from 
the board of directors to make the con- 
tract. However, as it was shown that 
the board had not limited the power of 
Carter to transact business for the cor- 
poration, the Court held the corporation 
liable on the contract, and said: 

“A general manager, if his authority 
is not limited, has power to bind the 
corporation by contracts made in good 
faith and within the corporate power, 
without any resolution of the board of 
directors expressly authorizing the con- 
tracts ... Upon the undisputed evidence 
we are of opinion that the authorization 
of the directors was not essential to the 
validity of the contract.” 


The Right 
to Picket 


[HE legal questions arising from labor 
disputes have many times been be- 
fore the Courts for solution. Notwith- 
standing the complications usually pre- 
sent in each case, the Courts have 
adopted the elementary rule that picket- 
ing by union employees is unlawful if 
the evidence shows either disorder, coer- 
cion, intimidation, violence, boycott, or 
threats or acts looking to the same end, 
no matter how those forces may be set in 
motion or brought to bear on the em- 
ployer. 

In other words, if physical violence, 
fear, or molestation, or breach of the 
peace, follow, or are likely to follow, the 
acts complained of, or if property 
rights are unlawfully damaged, or if 
statements printed or signs carried by 
the union employees are false, the Courts 
have always rendered verdicts favorable 
to employers. 

On the other hand, it is universally 
recognized that it is a lawful right of 
labor to organize for mutual aid and 
protection to better their condition, in 
the matter of wages and other incidental 


LEGAL 


benefits. For example, the Court in a 
leading case (page 176 of 287 Pa.) said: 

“Labor unions are therefore not only 
legitimate but, because their aim and 
purpose is to better the living conditions 
of a large part of the body politic, they 
are a necessary part of the social 
structure.” 

Therefore it is apparent that before 
rendering a decision the Courts are 
careful to investigate earnestly all testi- 
mony and evidence to determine whether 
acts on the part of union members in 
performing their picketing work, are 
likely to intimidate, control or distort the 
minds of the employer’s patrons by 
presentation of untruthful facts or other- 
wise. 

Numerous Courts have held that dis- 
tribution of circulars is lawful, when it 
is shown that the what is printed on 
such circulars is truthful and not in any 
manner intimidating. Moreover, use of 
music, as a band, by labor unions to at- 
tract the attention of a crowd is not 
illegal, providing the crowd does not in 
any way interfere with the usual public 
travel. 

The latest higher Court case involving 
these important points of the law is 
Oxford v. Adler, 166 Atl. 566, Philadel- 
phia. 

In this instance it was shown that 
members of a union rode in an auto- 
mobile which, equipped with a radio for 
music, circulated in the vicinity of the 
company. On the sides of the automobile 
were placards with inscriptions stating 
that the company “does not employ 
members’ of organized labor and we 
respectfully urge you as our friends not 
to patronize. -’ Also, cards were 
distributed bearing the same notice. 

Suit was instituted by the employer, 
who requested the Court to grant an 
injunction to prevent members of the 
union performing these acts. However, 
as at no time did the union employees 
perform any act to intimidate or coerce 
patrons of the employer, although the 
lower Court granted an injuction against 
the employees picketing, the higher 
Court reversed the decision, stating im- 
portant law as follows: 

“There is absolutely no evidence or 
inference of intimidation or coercion that 
can be drawn from the evidence. The 
movement of the automobile through the 
streets was perfectly lawful in the cir- 
cumstances here shown, and the music 
produced from it was not a nuisance 
. . . No intimidation or coercion can be 
predicated on these facts. There was no 
congregation of people or any occasion 
for a congregation because of the move- 
ment of the automobile. The music did 
not tend to draw a crowd of noisy or 
disorderly people . . . Of course, if it 
played loud, boisterous music, it would 
constitute a nuisance, and the authori- 
ties or any person might in a proper 
proceeding secure redress for it. The 
placards on the sides of the automobile 
did not contain a single line that would 
coerce, intimidate, or in the slightest 
degree control the mind . . . Picketing, 
if peaceful and unaccompanied by coer- 
cion, duress, or intimidation, is lawful.” 





Employee Disobeys 
Instructions 


‘\ENERALLY speaking, a warehouse- 
man is automatically relieved from 
responsibility for injuries sustained by 
or effected by an employee while the lat- 
ter is performing an act in disobedience 
to the warehouseman’s instructions. This 
rule of the law is established because 
legally a person who disobeys his em- 
ployer’s orders or instructions actually 
is not acting within the scope of the 
employment. 

For illustration, in the late case of 
Mathis v. Hirsch Co., 153 Atl. 700 Mary- 
land, it was shown that a motor truck 
owner directed the driver which route 
he should pursue to make a delivery. The 
driver did not follow the route. While 
deviating, an accident occurred as a re- 
sult of negligence on the part of the 
truck driver. The person who was in- 
jured sued the employer for damages. 

However, as it was proven conclusively 
that the accident occurred while the 
truck driver was making a delivery over 
a route different from the one he had 
been directed to take, the higher Court 
held the employer not liable, and said: 

“Where there is uncontradicted proof 
that the driver of the vehicle had dis- 
obeyed his employer’s instructions and 
deviated from the business he was di- 
rected to pursue, his use of the vehicle 
was his own use and the relation of 
master and servant was thereby ter- 
minated.” 


“Read Before 


oF 


You Sign”! 


ARIOUS Courts have held that no 

person can avoid liability on a con- 
tract on the mere excuse that he ne- 
glected to read the contract and under- 
stand his assumed obligations before 
signing the instrument. However, if the 
evidence indicates he was induced by 
deception or fraud to sign the contract, 
then under such circumstances he may 
avoid obligation. 

For illustration, in Union Warehouse 
v. Shaw, 59 S. W. (2d) 1021, Hope, 
Ark., it was disclosed that a warehouse 
employee was seriously injured as a re- 
sult of performing his regular duties. 
A claim agent induced him to sign a 
release from further liability. After- 
ward the employee discovered the con- 
tents of the instrument which he had 
signed and filed suit, contending that the 
release was not valid because he had not 
read it. However, the Court held that 
he could not be relieved from liability on 
this ground, but that if he could prove 
that the claim agent exercised fraud or 
deception to obtain the signature he 
would not be bound by the release. This 
Court said: 

“It has been held that one cannot 
avoid the effect of a contract of release 
by stating that he did not read it when 
he signed it, or know what it contained 
. . - Under the circumstances, although 
he is not allowed to avoid the effect of 
the release on account of not having it 
read to him, if he was induced to sign 
it by the deception, whether it was in- 
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tentionally fradulent or not, practiced 
by the claim agent in making the state- 
ment that there was no liability on the 
part of the company for payment of 
damages for the injury suffered by him, 
such would not be the case.” 


Truck Driver Held 
Not Negligent 


HE law is well settled that the Courts 

will not hold the driver of a motor- 
truck negligent in causing a collision 
when it is shown that the driver of the 
other car acted unexpectedly. 

For example, in the late case of Stout 
v. Nehi, 146 So. 720, Parish of Calcasieu, 
Louisiana, it was disclosed that the 
driver of a sedan attempted to pass an- 
other automobile going in the same di- 
rection. The driver of the sedan sud- 
denly discovered a motortruck coming 
toward him and quickly applied his 
brakes, with the result that his auto- 
mobile skidded across the highway. The 
truck driver failed to act quickly and a 
collision occured. The occupants ofthe 
sedan were seriously injured and filed 
suit against the owner of the truck to 
recover damages. However, under the 
circumstances, the higher Court refused 
to hold the owner liable, and said: 

“When that sedan dashed all at once 
and unexpectedly across the highway, 
such a sudden and unusual emergency 
confronted Hooper (truck driver) that 
he must have been amazed and stupefied. 
No doubt he was temporarily unnerved, 
had no time to think.” 





WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Damages Are Held 
Not Excessive 


HE Courts, when determining the 

amount of damages allowable for the 
death of a wage earner, take into con- 
sideration the average wages he earned 
over a given number of years. 

For instance, in Kennedy Transfer Co. 
v. Greenfield’s Adm’x., 59 S. W. (2d) 
978, Christian County, Ky., it was shown 
that, as a result of negligence on the part 
of a driver of a transfer company’s 
motor-truck the driver of a passenger 
car was killed. His dependents filed 
suit against the transfer company to re- 
cover damages and proved that the de- 
ceased had regularly earned $45 to $50 
a week. In view of this evidence the 
lower Court he'd the dependents en- 
titled to recover $8,000 damages and the 
higher Court sustained the verdict, say- 
ing: 

“The contention that the verdict of 
$8,000 is excessive cannot be sustained. 
The deceased was twenty-nine years of 
age and there was evidence that he 
earned $45 to $50 a week.” 


Negligence in 
Case of Theft 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
~ Warehousing: We are enclosing a 
specimen copy of our non-negotiable 
warehouse receipt which is issued upon 
receipt of each carload of cigarettes re- 
ceived in our warehouse. The receipt 
provides: “Loss and damages by provi- 
dential causes, fire, rust, leakage, ele- 
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ments, rats, moths, etc., at owner’s risk 
in consideration of rate charged. Goods 
stored at owner’s risk subject to removal 
on request.” Watchmen are on duty at 
all times except when the warehouse js 
in operation. The cigarettes and tobacco 
are stored on the first floor of this build- 


ing within a wire screen enclosure 
equipped with a gate locked with a pad- 
lock. 

Would we be responsible for any losses 
occurring as the result of burglary from 
forceable entry into our building?— 
Great Northern Warehouses, Inc. 

Answer: Various Courts have held 
that ordinarily a warehouseman is not 
liable for loss of stored goods resulting 
from night burglary, where it is shown 
that the warehouseman employed a 
watchman. This is true because the 
warehouseman exercises “ordinary care” 
to safeguard the stored merchandise by 
employing a watchman, although the 
latter may be overpowered and bound by 
the burglars. 

Of course, if a holdup is staged during 
day time, the legal question may arise 
whether you used ordinary care in con- 
sideration of the value of the stored 
goods and likelihood of an attempt being 
made to rob the warehouse. 

It is my opinion that the provision of a 
strong screen securely locked is suffi- 
cient precaution to relieve you from 
liabality if a theft is accomplished dur- 
ing day time. 

The clause in your receipt would not 
relieve you from liability, should a loss 
occur as a result of negligence of your- 
self or employees. 





Central Warehouse of Houston Builds Business Through 





N innovation in food warehousing and 

distribution is being made by Hous- 
ton Central Warehouse Co., Inc., Hous- 
ton. This firm has inaugurated a window 
display service for clients and displays 
samples of all commodities warehoused 
and distributed. 

Clint Hollady, president of the Central, 
explains: “We have installed display 
windows in our warehouse which faces 
an important traffic artery of the city, 
and we rotate displays of foods, etc., in 
these windows. We ask our clients to 
furnish us with backgrounds, dealer’s 
helps, ete., and we build and maintain 
these displays at no cost to the manufac- 
turers whose products we warehouse and 
distribute. 


“An Added Service” 


“We have also installed large wall 
cases where we display samples of all 
food items handled by us. This, too, is 
an added service which we believe that 
all public warehouses handling large 
quantities of food products should main- 
tain for the manufacturers, brokers and 
packers. We handle dozens of lines of 
nationally advertised foods. In very few 








Window Displays of Foodstuffs 


instances is there a representative of the 
company located in our city. We act as 
agents and distributors, receiving the 
shipments by rail and by water. We 
warehouse these commodities and ship 
them out in pool car shipments, by 
trucks, and for local trade. 

“By having displays of all food lines, 
we are able to attract merchants to our 
place, where they become interested in 
food lines. In many instances, we write 
to inland merchants to keep them in- 
formed that we can put them in contact 
with manufacturers and packers of any 
food product. We invite them down to 
inspect the various lines we warehouse 
for our clients. 

“These inland merchants find it con- 
venient to inspect our displays. The dis- 
plays also help the truck drivers distin- 
guish what lines they are to pick up. For 
example, a man may have an order for 
so many sacks of sugar to load, but he 
has forgotten what brand, or it is not 
plainly specified. The displays enable 
the man to recognize the type handled 
by the merchant. 

“The window displays also help to 
tie in with ‘food weeks’ or special drives 










under way by any food manufacturer. 
We feel that public warehouses have 
ample facilities for displays of foods, 
and that more thought to these things 
will help the manufacturers and brokers 
sell more and certainly helps to simplify 
distribution. 

“We stress this type service to our 
manufacturers and distributors. We 
keep in contact with these prospects by 
mail; and when we see a line that should 
be sold in the Southwest, we contact the 
packers or manufacturers and inform 
them about our display, distributing and 
warehousing service. As a result, we 
are constantly increasing our lines and 
the volume of business handled.” 


Bannon to Indianapolis 


William M. Bannon, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the North Pier 
Terminal Co., Chicago, has removed to 
Indianapolis and has taken over the 
management of the Indianapolis termi- 
nal of the National Terminals Corpora- 
tion, which operates also the Chicago 
organization. 
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Success Stories 


No. 113 
Vallee O. Appel 








Album Out of Storage! lina 





Fulton Market Cold Storage Company 


PPORTUNITY, they tell us, knocks at every door. It 
Q must be true, and yet to many of us it seems she has 

no intention of making herself heard. She seems io 
glide along furtively, hiding behind trees and shrubbery, 
and when reaching the door she knocks so gently that the 
occupant cannot hear. 

Not, so, however, did she approach the door of Vallee 
Orville Appel, general president of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and president of the Fulton Market 
Cold Storage Company, Chicago. She knocked, waited for 
the door to be opened, then smiled and presented her mes- 
sage—and to the credit of Mr. Appel let it be said that ho 
was at home and awake when the knock came; that he was 
not listless, but sprang to the door, opened it, recognized the 
visitor, invited her to have a chair, and listened to what she 
had to say. 

When Mr. Appel was recently approached on the subjeci 
of a Family Album story, he cat silent for a few moment” 
gazed out of the window onto the busy thoroughfare, and 
with a whimsical smile said: 

“How can I be a subject for a story like that? I haven’t 
done anything great in my life; I am just an ordinary sort 
of a fallow. I don’t play golf, 1 don’t go out at night, I don’t 





The $2,400,000 plant, adequately served with switch track facilities, of the 





Vallee O. Appel, general president of 
the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and president of the Fulton 
Market Cold Storage Company, Chicago 





play bridge or poker. Then again, I was not born in a log 
cabin. How are you going to write the life of a man who 
wasn’t born in a log cabin? 

Anyway, log cabin or no log cabin, Vallee O. Appel was 
born. He first saw the light of day on Aug. 6, 1889, in the 
village of Pocahontas, Bond County, Illinois, and it was in 
Pocahontas and in the neighboring county seat of Greenville 
that he attended public schools and spent his early boyhood 
years. At the age of eleven he moved with his parents to 
Springfield, where his father was identified with the office 
of State auditor, being in charge of the banking and the 
building and loan departments. It might be said that it was 
in Springfield that Vallee Appel really grew up. After 
being graduated from the Springfield High School he left 
his boyhood environment and went to Chicago, where he 
enrolled in 1907 as a student in the University of Chicago. 
Four years later he was graduated from this institution 
with a degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. Having a desire 
to study law, he journeyed east and entered the Harvard 
Law School in the fall of 1911, departing three years later 
with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Then, to round out 
his legal education, he spent a year at the University of 


(Concluded on page 49) 


H. A. HARING’S 


Developing New Business 


for Warehouses 


OR nearly every sort of retailing the Christmas sea- 
son makes December the biggest month of the twelve 
in volume of sales. For some products, such as candy 
and toys and fur gloves, that one month represents one- 
third of the year’s sales. ; 
Manufacturers, therefore, look forward to the final 
month of the year to see dealers get rid of all stocks. There 
is about the holiday shopping, too, the element of imme- 
diate delivery to a larger extent than during the year; for, 
unless the customer can hand over the “present” on Christ- 
mas Day, he will buy something else. After the special 
occasion is past, the burning desire to buy has vanished, 
chiefly because the money has been expended for substitute 
merchandise. 
Ordinarily the retailer shares this hope for big sales. 
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Capitalizing on the 
Big Christmas Ahead 








The Christmas season of 1931 was a terrible disappoint- 
ment to them, it being the first winter of severe unemploy- 
ment. This was followed by the disastrous business year 
of 1932, when Christmas buying probably was the lowest 
since 1913. Merchants, for 1931, were taken unawares, 
because wide-spread unemployment developed after they 
had ordered their “Christmas goods.” For 1932, they 
fared better, because they had fourteen or fifteen months’ 
warning and were thus able to “window dress” their stores 
but not to invest heavily in goods. In other words, they 
had goods for display and demonstration but very limited 
stocks for sale. When Dec. 26 rolled around they stocd 
just where they anticipated: small holiday sales but also 
small stocks left on hand. 








HRISTMAS this year, 1933, finds 

the merchant in a tight place. He 

hardly knows what to do. Nor what to 
think. And he is scared. 

Buying at retail improved during 
the summer. Prices for goods went 
constantly up. Each advance added to 
the value of stocks on hand—the reverse 
of inventory “losses” when prices go 
down. The stores did a good business, 
compared with 1931 and 1932, and 
showed pleasing profits. 

But this improvement in conditions 
did not come early enough in the year 
to give the stores confidence. The wav- 
ering of commodity prices late in July 
and the “codes” clamped on retailers the 
first day of August, when the blue NRA 
emblems burst forth, made things even 
more uncertain. After two disastrous 
years, and with so much uncertainty 
ahead, they have not had the courage to 
order heavily for the Christmas trade. 
They remember 1931 and 1932, and the 
trouble they had meeting their bills; and 
they have decided to play safe for 1933. 

They have stocked only skeleton 
quantities. 

On the contrary, all the manufactur- 
ing industries plan for a steady revival. 
They expect buying power to go con- 
tinuously up throughout the months of 
October and November, with a record 
month in December; because this will 
be the first Christmas for four years 
when the common people will have money 
for “gifts.” Their salesmen have dinned 
this belief into retailers’ ears—but with 
little effect. The merchant wants it to 
happen; he “hopes” it will be true; and 
yet after being twice misled, he will not 
not order goods. 

Blindly he “takes a chance” on two 
possibilities. 


The first is that his customers, not 
being able to buy what they really want 
for Christmas giving, will select some- 
thing else which the store can deliver. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said the owner of 
a large department store in Buffalo dur- 
ing the first week of August, “that 
they’ll waltz down the street to our com- 
petitor. But they won’t find the goods 
there, either. Just as many of that 
store’s customers will come to us as ours 
go to them. If every store in the city 
is out of the goods, the people’ll take 
something else. We’ll get our share, and 
maybe we’ll get rid of some left-over stuff 
from last year.” 

The second possibility is that last- 
minute rush orders will be filled by the 
manufacturers. Probably 90 per cent 
of all the retailers in this country are 
banking on this hope this year. They 
plan to open the Christmas selling, as 
usual, the first Monday following 
Thanksgiving Day and then to watch 
first buying carefully. Any item which 
sells quickly will be reordered at once 
for rush delivery, and, with other re- 
orders for ten or twelve days, these mer- 
chants “hope” to replenish their shelves 
with more goods for the last week’s big 
buying. 

Just how the manufacturer is to sup- 
ply all this last-minute merchandise, the 
retailer does not know. He understands 
that it is unreasonable to expect success 
of the plan. He remembers that pre- 
holiday rush orders have always been a 
disappointment, with the goods arriving 
two and three days too late. Yet, how- 
ever ridiculous it may appear, probably 
nine-tenths of our retailers are basing 
their Christmas buying on this “hope.” 


Manufacturers Active 


DD to say, the manufacturers have 
accepted this situation in a manner 
quite unlike previous years. 

They are one step ahead of the re- 
tailer in belief that the recovery is 
genuine and will continue. They feel 
so sure that consumers will buy more 
and more each month this coming winter 
that they plan to make up goods in ad- 
vance of orders for the Christmas trade! 

Our manufacturers know how great 
is the accumulated need of our people 
for goods. For three years, nearly four, 
they have been going without. 

Yet the desire to have a thing is like 
a brook of water. Let a brook alone and 
it flows placidly along, rarely overflowing 
its banks or doing much damage. But, 
dam it up and soon there is a lake, and 
the bed of the brook below the dam is 
dry. Yet the lake keeps rising. No mat- 
ter how strong or how high it may be, 
it is only a matter of time before water 
will flow over the top or burst the dam. 

So with the desire of millions of peo- 
ple for things. For more than three 
years they have been dammed up—by 
fear, by unemployment, by lack of in- 
come. And because these millions stop- 
ped buying goods, the desires of other 
millions have been dammed by want. 
Between the two great groups, we have 
formed a vast lake of the repressed de- 
sires of a hundred million people. 

You know the outcome. The family 
which used to buy a new car every sec- 
ond year in a casual sort of way now 
drives about in a five-year-old disgrace. 
They are nearly sick with craving for 
one of the new models with beaver-tail 
gastank. Or the man who is down to 
the last suit of his 1929 wardrobe is not 
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indifferent to his shabbiness. He wants 
a suit of clothes so badly that he winces 
every time his wife suggests going out of 
an evening. Or—well you know woman- 
kind. Does any woman cease wanting 
a thing just because she cannot afford 
49 

te we have a great reservoir of desire 
for things. 

Retailing, for a long time, has been 
down there in the dry brook below the 
dam. Retailing is thirsty. Manufac- 
turers are, too. But far-seeing ones 
among them are no longer content to 
crawl about on their bellies in that dry 
streambed hunting for a few drops which 
may have trickled through the dam. 
They are up. They are climbing and 
swarming up over the dam to wet their 
parched throats, before the dam breaks. 

Or, to cease figurative speaking, many 
manufacturers believe that the days of 
reduced buying are over. The people 
will have money this winter, and, specifi- 
cally, they will celebrate Christmas of 
1933 by spending freely. By that time 
employment will be general; wages will 
have been coming into the family’s purse 
for several months; fear for the future 
will have been dissipated. Therefore, in 
the judgment of manufacturers, Christ- 
mas will witness such a spending spree 
as we have not seen since 1928. 

The family will buy everything it has 
denied itself for months. This will not 
mean only the gaudy nothings for the 
Christmas tree and the fancy wrappings 
for packages. It will mean clothing and 
fine shoes, rugs and furniture for the 
house, electric appliances of every de- 
scription, musica] instruments for boys 
and girls who have grown up during 
these four years. Floor coverings worn 
thin, chairs and tables grown wobbly, 
curtains and draperies frayed and torn, 
suits and wraps turned shabby—these, 
and a thousand items like them, will be 
replaced by “presents” from one mem- 
ber of the family to another in the 
familiar manner of Christmas giving. 

The right-about-face of the past six 
months has created the will to buy. 
This was sadly lacking while everyone 
was discouraged. The desire to spend 
money had been weakening since 1929 
but is now getting strong again. And 
this will to buy will fittingly culminate 
in December when the holiday spirit 
moves people to open their purse strings 
regardless of what they have done dur- 
ing the first eleven months of the year. 

The depression has compelled 200,000 
young couples, in each one of these years, 
to postpone their marriage. Somewhere 
between six and seven hundred thou- 
sand newly-weds, therefore, ought to 
have set themselves up in housekeeping 
over and above those who have ventured 
to do so since 1929. Untold numbers, 
too, will shortly “undouble” their house- 
keeping the very moment such a thing 
becomes possible. Each of these means 


buying something for the home. No 
eccasion for making the purchase is so 
enticing as Christmas. 

For all these reasons our manufac- 
turers know that the forthcoming Christ- 
mas season will be good for marketing 
So firmly do they believe this 


goods. 


DEVELOPING 


that they are proceeding to manufac- 
ture goods, although retailers refuse to 
stock and hesitate to commit themselves. 


Spotting Their Stocks 


NASMUCH as the merchant has not 

the courage to order, there is left 
open to the manufacturer only one 
course. 

He still believes that goods will sell. 
He knows that unless delivery is pos- 
sible on or before the 24th day of De- 
cember the sale will be lost. He must, 
therefore, put his goods where the re- 
tailer can lay his hands on them after it 
is too late to make factory-to-retailer 
shipment and catch the deadline day of 
day-before-Christmas. 

He may either consign his goods to 
the merchant, or place them with local 
jobbers, or warehouse them. He will do 
all three—that is, different manufac- 
turers will act differently. 

Consignment, however, is a direct in- 
fraction of nearly every one of the 
“codes” recently made in Washington. 
These codes frown on the consignment 
sale as “unfair” business procedure; and, 
although a few manufacturers will be 
insincere in their adherence to the agree- 
ment, most of them intend to live up to 
their promises. They are reducing con- 
signment practices, with a plan grad- 
ually to quit altogether—at least for the 
two years covered by the code agree- 
ments. 

There remain jobbers and warehouses. 
Both will share the increased quantity 
of goods spotted on the market for the 
Christmas trade of 1933. Nothing need 
here be said about how the stocks will 
be handled, because every reader knows 
all about this. 

Toys will be thus spotted about the 
country in unprecedented quantities. 
One toy maker told me, during July, that 
he expects to have four hundred stocks 
scattered up and down the country, as 
compared with 137 a year ago. 

Blankets and bedding have advanced 
in price 18 to 25 per cent since May, and 
the rise in cost has started a wave of 
buying such as slash after slash the past 
three years could not produce. Depart- 
ment stores all over the country will fea- 
ture blankets for Christmas giving—at 
higher prices! The manufacturers an- 
ticipate a sell-out early in December. 
The two principal makers have operated 
their mills day and night since June, 
preparing for the holiday rush, and, as 
outlined for goods in general, they are 
unable to persuade merchants to buy. 
The mills are shipping to themselves, or 
to their jobbers, on a plan to distribute 
their blankets over the country in pro- 
portion as they expect demand will arise. 
They do not propose to lose business, 
after so lean a time as they have lived 
through. 

It is the same with sheets and towels. 
Prices have gone up all summer. On 
August first the “processing” tax of 
4.6¢ per pound of cotton went into effect. 
On September first every retailer and 
jobber in the United States was obliged 
to inventory every item of cotton or 
part-cotton on his shelves, report to 
Uncle Sam, and pay a tax equivalent to 
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the 4.6¢, unless he could prove that the 
goods had come into stock since August 
first and had been taxed “in processing.” 

Sheets and towels will go up and yet 
up. They, however, are not pushed by 
the retailer for Christmas sales, because 
department stores reserve them for the 
January “white goods sales.” With this 
exception these “white goods” will be 
spotted exactly as other merchandise for 
the Christmas trade. Mills are reported, 
by their trade associations, as operating 
full time and double-time to meet the 
sudden demand now that prices have 
begun to go up. 

It is, indeed, a queer world. For three 
years we could buy blankets and sheets, 
and ten thousand other things, at un- 
precedentedly low levels. We did not. 
Now, however, when prices have gone 
up 20 or 25 per cent and threaten to go 
as much more, we rush to buy. Of 
course, the explanation is plain: then we 
did not have the money; now we have. 
Now we have that queer will to buy; 
then we shied of spending a dollar! 


Preparing for Christmas 


T is the expectation of manufacturers 

that all this buying will focus itself 
at the Christmas season. Their faith 
is so great that mills and factories are 
making up goods in advance of orders. 

The only way to capture last-minute 
buying is to spot the goods where mer- 
chants can get them at the right time. 
This means, as we have said, either a 
jobbing connection or a warehouse stock. 

The condition offers a warehouseman 
a new angle to solicit the account of out- 
of-town manufacturers. He can use the 
Christmas stock as entering wedge to 
get the goods under roof, with a reason- 
able prospect of making it a permanent 
account for the house. And, as with so 
many national accounts, the simplest ap- 
proach is to be had by working back- 
wards from local retailer to distant 
manufacturer. 

To do this, an inquiry locally will give 
the needed information. The merchant 
can tell name and address for every 
manufacturer whose goods he carries. 
He can, furthermore, be helpful by tell- 
ing what goods and what brands he in- 
tends to push for the Christmas trade. 

Thus the warehouseman begins with 
a preferred list of prospects, each of 
whom is already selling in his city and 
each of whom will profit immediately 
from a spot stock for December trade. 

Indeed the retailer can aid the solicita- 
tion yet further if he can be persuaded 
to mention a warehouse spot stock to the 
manufacturer’s salesman the next time 
he drops in. An order, or the possibility 
of one next month, will set the salesman 
out hot-foot for the telegraph office. 

In soliciting such an account the ware- 
house ought to feature the accredited 
account method of withdrawing the 
goods. The client should arrange for 
local merchants’ requisitions for goods 
to be honored, so that retailers will 
benefit to the maximum from a local spot 
stock. 

With Christmas buying, a delay of one 
day in the delivery is often disastrous, 
and, as the final day approaches, half 








a day may make or lose the sale. Be- 
yond this single point, the Christmas 
stock differs not at all from ordinary 
spot stocks. 

October is none too early to solicit 
these accounts. 

Ordinarily orders for Christmas goods 
must be placed in July and August, with 
delivery of the goods anytime after 
Oct. 15. Manufacturing for Christmas 
reaches its maximum volume before the 
tenth of November; then comes a lull, 
until the week following Thanksgiving 
Day when the merchants get their first 
impressions of how the public will take 
to an item of goods. Reorders begin to 
flow in to the factory that week, but 
the replacement “rush” does not break 
upon the manufacturer until December 
tenth or fifteenth. Then it advances into 
a mountainous lot of telegrams, which 
continue to come in up to the twentieth. 

It is impossible to fabricate goods and 
get them to destination later than the 
tenth of December. Few commodities 
can be put through the factory, finished, 
and delivered after about that date. 

Therefore the need is all the greater 
to get out the goods in advance and dis- 
tribute them over the market in the 
form of spot stocks. 


This Plan Works 


N the morning of August tenth a 
visitor dropped in upon me. He is 
a Connecticut manufacturer of guns and 
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ammunition. He caught me about three- 
fourths finished with this article, and, 
glimpsing its title as the sheets lay scat- 
tered about the room, he asked me what 
I was “up to.” For reply, I gathered up 
eight pages of the manuscript, arranged 
them in order, and said: 

“Read for yourself.” 

He did. Then he commented: 

“Sick ’em, boy! You’re dead right, 
only not half emphatic enough about it. 
That’s what we’re doing—this year more 
than ever. 

“Half the sporting guns sold in a year 
are sold at Christmas. Every boy wants 
a shotgun. Ninety-nine per cent of them 
get their first gun as a Christmas pres- 
ent. Christmas is the picnic of the whole 
year for our business.” 

Then he proceeded to tell me that his 
company has more than doubled its job- 
bers in number, during the past summer. 
The depression has cut down buying for 
so avoidable an expense as sporting guns, 
but this company expects the coming 
Christmas to bring in orders for what 
would, ordinarily, have been their volume 
for three Christmases! 

“Three or four million boys, you 
know,” was his way of putting it, “have 
come into the gun age each of these 
three winters. That means ten millions 
or more. Not all want a gun, of course, 
but just as big a proportion crave a 
shotgun as ever; and we ought to do 
three times our usual holiday volume.” 
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Supplementing twice the old number 
of jobbers, this company has put out 
also 31 spot stocks—partly with “sales 
agencies” and similar jobbing connec. 
tions, and partly with public warehouses, 
More than 20 warehoused stocks have 
been created within two months this 
summer, where no spot stock was ever 
thought necessary before. 

And the reason? Let this manufac. 
turer tell it in his own way, which was: 

“The dealer is scared to death. He 
wants to do all the business he can but 
he’s afraid to give our man an order, 
He begs for consigned goods—a thing 
we’re against and always have been, 
He wants the guns for Christmas, aw- 
fully; but he’s afraid they’ll be left on 


his hands and due for payment in 
January. 
“That puts it up to us. Unless we 


solve the problem of holding the deal- 
er’s hands, we stand to lose the sale. 
You can guess pretty quickly what we're 
doing: piling up a spot stock where he 
can get a gun in fifteen minutes.” 

He also states that every warehouse 
where they have such a stock has been 
requested to prepare to make deliveries 
up to 10 P. M. the evening of Saturday, 
Dec. 23d; at any hour Sunday, the 24th; 
and until noon of Christmas Day. 
“Christmas goods” for this manufacturer 
mean half the year’s profits: no chance 
to make a delivery will be overlooked in 
December of this year. 


Star Warehouse in Los Angeles Adopts New Dispatching System 
and Cuts Time of Deliveries by One-Third 


TNDER a speedy method devised for 

) the dispatching of warehouse mer- 
chandise to waiting trucks, the Star 
Truck & Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, has 
cut loading time for each truck at least 
one-third. Where formerly fifteen min- 
utes to a half-hour elapsed in the loading 
operation, the present physical arrange- 
ment slices loading time by ten to twenty 
minutes, depending on size and bulk of 
release order. To the operator of a fleet 
of nearly a hundred motor trucks, as in 
the case of the Los Angeles firm, con- 
siderable saving results. 








The accompanying diagram iilustrates 
to some extent the time-saving dispatch 
method employed. Trucks are drawn up 
at the side marked “A A.” From there 
it is but a step to the enclosure or dock 
marked “B B.” Here the truckman pre- 
sents his order to a desk in the inventory 
office. Proper forms are made out, one 
copy is handed to the driver and other 
copies are sent by pneumatic tube to the 
proper floors of the warehouse for ful- 
filment. Packaged and boxed merchandise 
which is not too bulky in weight or size 
is handled on open type spiral chutes, 
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indicated by “C,” thus expediting goods 
to the waiting trucks. Merchandise which 
cannot be accommodated on these chutes 
are transported by elevators, shown by 
“E E” on the diagram. 

In order to bring the merchandise from 
the discharge end of the spiral chute 
directly to the tail end of the truck, 
a distance of about sixty feet, sections 
of a portable gravity roller conveyor are 
used. These sections are easily detached 
by one man and can be rolled out of the 
way quickly when not in use. 

Before the merchandise reaches the 
delivery end of this roller conveyor a 
clerk stamps each piece with a numbering 
machine; this process verifies the count 
of the clerk who previously filled the 
order from the floors above. The entire 
order is also checked with the driver's 
forms to see that the right merchandise 
is dispatched. 

Larger pieces also are rechecked when 
they reach the shipping floor to be loaded 
onto the waiting trucks. Rigging close 
at hand is pressed into service when 
needed. No lost motion enters into the 
handling of orders, regardless of weight 
or bulk. 

Three sides of the building are de- 
voted to dock space, as the diagram 
shows. Two sides are exclusively for 
motor trucks. The third is for freight 


ears, although trucks may also dock on 
this 


side when the railroad siding is 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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The Nation’s Greatest Asset: 


Buy the 1933 Christmas Seals 
and Cut Down Tuberculosis 


7E have been told countless times 

W since 1900 that this Twentieth Cen- 
tury is “the Century of the Child.” It 
would be nearer the truth to say that in 
this Twentieth Century we have discov- 
ered the child; and that home and school 
and community each has developed a new 
sense of responsibility in relationship to 
the lives of children. 

Early in this Twentieth Century the 
National Tuberculosis Association was 
founded. In those days little was known 
about tuberculosis in childhood ; the 
urgent need that faced the association 
then was the provision of hospital beds 
for grown-ups suffering with tubercu- 
losis, and nursing service to care for those 
who were forced to remain in their homes. 

Today we know there is a serious tuber- 
culosis problem in childhood. It is esti- 
mated that in twenty-five out of every 
hundred children in this country tuber- 
culosis infection is present. Thousands of 
these children are apparently in the best 
of health; no physical signs of the disease 
have put in an appearance. The only way 
to find out whether infection exists is to 
administer the tuberculin test, a harmless 
skin test—our great tuberculosis detec- 
tive! Those children who react positively 
are then X-rayed to find out the degree of 
infection, and the ones who need it are 
then given the benefits of protective care 
All that the majority of them require is 
the watchful care of the doctor, a little ex- 
tra rest, and extra feeding; some of them. 
just rest and the watchful care of the 
doctor. “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” is an old adage with 
which we are all familiar, and yet so fre- 
quently we do not follow its sound advice! 

Discovery and care of these children is 
one of the important activities of tuber- 
culosis associations. In proportion to the 
extent that this program is carried out, 
will the deaths from tuberculosis in 
adolescence and early adulthood lessen. 
The conquest of disease is now within the 

realm of possibility. All that is needed is 
the active interest and support of the 
home, the school and the community to 
make possible this program of protective 
care for our children, the nation’s great- 
est asset. 

Where does the money come from to 
finance such a program? Pennies count, 
more than we often realize, and it is to 
the penny Christmas seals that we owe 
thanks for the sinews of tuberculosis war- 
fare, 

Every year the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its affiliated associations, 
more than 2,000 of them, carry on a sale 
of health seals at Christmas time. Every 
*ne—children and grown-ups—has a 


chance, through helping the seal sale, to 
become a partner in the great work of 
eradicating tuberculosis as a scourge of 
mankind. 

In 1904 when the National Association 
was founded, tuberculosis was the lead- 
ing cause of death in all ages; it has now 
dropped to seventh place. But it is still 
the leading cause of death in the age 
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Children 


By LOUISE STRACHAN 


Director, Child Health Education, 
National Tuberculosis Association 


group 15-45; and a stiff fight is still to be 
waged. With the new weapon of tuber- 
culin testing which shows whether infec- 
tion has taken place, we can find the early 
case. 

Early discovery means early recovery! 
Tuberculosis is a communicable disease; 
only tuberculosis causes tuberculosis. 
But, it is preventable. Let’s prevent it! 











“Thanks for Health” 


Exubcrant youth scorns caution in 


the joy of living. Health frequently is the 


price of that gesture. The chief foe of youth 


is tuberculosis. It can be prevented and 


cured, yet it still is the greatest cause of 


death among children between 5 and 20. 


Thousands of adults, remembering timely 


aid from their local tuberculosis association, 


can look with gratitude at Christmas Seals 
and say, “Thanks for Health.” 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the Unized States 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Demountable Van Bodies 
Save on Long Hauls 


\ \ 71TH more extensive use of demountable van bodies 

anticipated as a result of the recent announcement 

of lower railroad freight rates on container ship- 

ments of household goods (see page 46 of the August Dis- 

tribution and Warehousing) it is interesting to note what 

one storage firm which is an experienced user of lift vans 
has done in developing this type of service. 

Pioneer lift van users in this country include the Bowling 
Green Storage & Van Co., New York City. This Manhattan 
Island firm has been in business nearly forty years, and 
since the beginning of the century has been devoting much 
of its attention to long-haul lift van service. Bowling Green 
was one of the first warehouse organizations in the United 
States to capitalize the container unit in long distance 
removals. 

In developing this service the company’s one desire has 
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Economy Proven by 
Bowling Green 








been to eliminate, in rehandling household goods on over- 
seas and domestic long distance removals, customers’ anxi- 
ety regarding possible loss or damage. 

Bowling Greeen’s demountable steel van bodies are locked 
and sealed after the furniture has been placed in them and 
in this condition are sent to destinations in all parts of the 
world with littie hazard in undivided reponsibility on the 
part of the company. 

It is claimed that economies are effected on lift van ship- 
ments because of the following: 

1. Absence of crating expense. 

2. Smaller space occupied by the van as compared with 
space required where furniture is crated separately. 

The second consideration is particularly important on 
foreign shipments, as freight rates on ocean vessels are 
based on cubic measurements. 


SUMMARY of the handling necessary 

where furniture is crated, when 
compared with the two handlings of the 
furniture required with lift vans, leaves 
no doubt, according to the Bowling 
Green, as to the advantages of lift-van 
shipment. By the former method the 
goods are loaded on the van at residence, 
then unloaded at the warehouse where 
they are crated and boxed. Once more 
loaded on the truck, they are taken to 
pier or freight yard, again unloaded, and 
placed in steamship hold or box car. 
On l.c.l. rail shipments where destina- 
tion is off the main line there is further 
rehandling involved in the transfer to 


local train, in addition to loading on 
motor truck at local station and unload- 
ing at residence. On overseas shipments 
a triple handling—from ship to shore, to 
truck, to train—may be necessary, in ad- 
dition to another truck movement when 
the train arrives at destination point 
and goods are taken from freight yard 
to new residence. 

From which it may be seen that as 
many as nine distinct handlings of the 
furniture are often eliminated through 
the use of the containers. 


Before being shipped in lift vans, 


household effects are expertly padded 
with excelsior and wrapped in strong 




















paper; this is considered sufficient safe- 


guard in view of the sturdy steel con- 
struction of the van body. They are 
loaded, locked, and sealed in the owner’s 
presence, giving him definite assurance 
that his property will remain undis- 
turbed until the van is opened by the 
master key of the Bowling Green agent 
at point of destination. 

After its contents have been delivered, 
the lift van is held by the Bowling Green 
representative until either he or another 
agent in a nearby city has a return load. 

Bowling Green lift vans of which 
about 140 are in constant use, are of ex- 
ceptionally durable construction, capable 








Left: oak skids, rollers and engine-driven winch combine to make loading and unloading of container a simple 
and rapid procedure. Right: model BM Mack recently purchased by Bowling Green; while in transit the van 
body is secured to the truck’s platform by means of four strong iron clamps 
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Left: before being shipped in lift vans, furniture is padded with excelsior and wrapped in 
strong paper—sufficient safeguard in view of sturdy construction of van body. Right: a 
lift van being transferred for overseas shipment 


of withstanding severe buffeting and af- 
fording full protection to their cargoes. 
Covered with 16-gage sheet steel, they 
are lined inside with tongue and groove 
oak, have a 1-inch oak floor and are 
braced with hickory uprights and cross 
pieces. Double swinging doors at one end 
are reinforced by heavy iron bars. Four 
lift hooks at the top permit easy transfer 
by ship’s derrick or gantry crane from 
dock or freight platform to steamship or 
flat car. Two 3-inch iron bands, engir- 
dling the body and terminating in the 
four lift hooks, are an integral part of the 
body structure, providing added strength 
and offsetting stress to which the body is 
subjected while being transferred. 

Outside dimensions are 16 feet long, 
8 feet wide and 8 feet high. Inside stor- 
age space of 770 cubic feet is enough to 
hold the contents of the average five- 
room apartment. 

Because of congestion at piers and 
freight yards it is imperative that load- 
ing and unloading at these points be 
accomplished as rapidly as_ possible. 
With its most recent truck installation, 
a heavy-duty 6-cylinder Mack model 
BM, equipped with platform body and 
engine driven winch, enclosed in a com- 
partment at the rear of the driver’s cab, 
it is possible to either load or unload the 
containers in less than ten minutes. 

When being loaded on the truck the 
lift van is jacked up a few inches to per- 
mit placing of rollers beneath it. Two 
heavy oak skids, conveniently arranged 
under the truck body sub-frame in coal- 
chute fashion, are quickly slid out on 
rollers. Up these, while rollers are fed 
under it every few feet, the lift van is 


drawn by a cable revolving around the 
winch drum. When almost flush with 
the winch compartment it is automati- 
cally raised by a lifting device connected 
with the winch, so that the rollers may 
be removed. Unloading is even a sim- 
pler procedure—the lifting device tilting 
the container, and the winch being em- 
ployed to ease it down the skids on roll- 
ers. In transit, the lift van is effectively 
secured to the truck’s platform body by 
means of four strong iron clamps. 





Texas Commission Reviews 
Truck Operators’ Freights, 
Taxes, Rates and Income 


HE number of common carrier motor 

trucks in operation in Texas at the 
end of 1930, the last full year during 
which the load limit of 7,000 pounds was 
not in effect, was 1,500, while at the end 
of 1932, the first full year the law was in 
effect, the number of such trucks was 971, 
according to a statement just issued in 
September by the motor transport divi- 
sion of the Railroad Commission. The 
number of common carrier operators 
likewise decreased from 453 to 384 during 
the period named. 

In addition to these common carriers, 
there were 134 contract and 654 special 
commodity carriers under license last 
year. Special commodity carriers are so 
named because they engage in transport- 
ing commodities, requiring special equip- 
ment, such as household goods, live stock, 
wool, milk and timber. They operated 
5,452,541 miles in 1932 and carried 


190,782,009 pounds of freight. Their total 
receipts were placed at $1,047,923 and 
their expenses at $1,016,558. 

In 1930, the common carrier motor 
trucks moved 450,537 tons of freight; in 
1931, 386,208 tons, and last year 335,542 
tons, a decline for the three-year period 
of almost exactly 25 per cent. But where- 
as the tonnage decreased by 25 per cent, 
the total miles operated decreased only 
about 5 per cent, or from 26,910,088 in 
1930 to 25,559,274 in 1932. The average 
distance traveled per ton of freight in- 
creased from 59.7 miles in 1930 to 76.1 
miles in 1932. There was a reduction in 
the revenue per truck mile from 0.17437 
in 1930 to 0.14443 in 1932. 

Notwithstanding a decline in the rate- 
level, the revenue per ton of common 
carrier operators increased from 
$10.41498 in 1930 to $10.54776 in 1931 
and to $10.99523 in 1932. For this higher 
revenue per ton of freight from lower 
rates, the explanation offered is that 
there was probably an increase in the 
average length of haul and also an in- 
crease in the proportion of high-class 
freight. 

Gross operating revenues decreased 
from $4,817,764 in 1930 to $4,181,787 
(13.20 per cent) in 1931 and to $3,689,364 
(11.77 per cent) in 1932, making the 
decline for the three-year period equiva- 
lent to 23 per cent. Operating expenses 
were reduced from $4,408,075 in 1930 to 
$3,849,335 (12.67 per cent in 1931 and to 
$3,546,467 (7.86 per cent) in 1932, making 
the reduction for the three years equiva- 
lent to 19.5 per cent or about 4 per cent 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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————= 
5 ai 2 “ia > FOUR- SIX- TRACTOR | TRUCK | TRACTOR | TRACTOR MINI- 
ne! = & = | WHEEL WHEEL | & SEMI- | & 4-WHL.| SEMI & | 4-WHEEL MUM | Must Must What 
Sak =x bod e TRUCK TRUCK | TRAILER | TRAILER | 4-WHEEL | SEMI & LOAD PER AXLE AXLE | Trailers| Trailers Reciprocit 
STATE /=45| 5 | Z | S| GROSS | GRoss RO GROSS | TRAILER | 6-WHEEL| INCH TIRE LOAD | SPACE| Have Have . 
Bit 4 a S | (2 Axles) | (3 Axles) | (3 Axles) | (4 Axles) GROSS | TRAILER WIDTH (In.) | Brakes? | Clearance | Granted? 
seu i 5 = (5 Axles) GROSS (Vv) Lights? P 
4 | (7 Axles) 
WALA....| 34 = 96 12 20,000 20,000 20,000 n.p. n.p. n.p. Lr. 0.8. n.s. 1.8. yes none 
4 
WARIZ...; 142 | 33u | 96 1444] 22,000 34,000 34,000 44,000 56,000 68,000 700 (flange) 18,000 n.s. L.8. (no info.) | (no info.) 
85c 
HARK... (s) np. (4) 96(f) | yes (5) | ns. for hire no;_ 
1(1)| 35u | 96 12% mar 700(L-+-40)| 700(L+-40)| 700(L+40)} 700(L+40)| 700(L+40 | (p) (3) 4 per month 
45¢ (g) (2) (g) (2) (g) (2) (g) (2) (g) (2) (g) (2) by permit 
WCAL....) 149 | 33u | 96 134%] 22,000 34,000 34,000 44,000 56,000 68,000 600(s)(base) 17,000 40(r) no yes none 
(6) 60ce |100(p) 500 (metal) 
x%xCOLO..| 1% bent 96 1244] 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 80,000 100,000 800 (flange) 20,000 40(r) yes yes full 
60-85¢ 
*CONN.| 1(7) | 40 102 n.s. | 26,000(s) 26,000(s) 26,000(s) 26,000(s) D.p. L.p. 800(s)(channel) | n.r. n.s yes vo. if over | equal (a) 
32,000(p) | 40,000(p) | 40,000(p) | 40,000(p) n.t.(p) 72 in. wide 
*DEL....| 142 | 33u | 96 12'/,| 22,000(s) | 22,000(s) | 38,000(s) | (10) n.s. n.s. 700(s) (flange) 16,000(s) n.s. yes yes equal 
60¢ (8)26,000(p)|(9)36,000(p)} 40,000(p) 700(p)(casing) | 18,000(p) 
*FLA....) 1 35u | 84(11)} 12 8,000(s) 8,000(s) 8,000(s) | 11,000(s) | n.p. n.p. 600(s)(contact) | 16,000(14) | ns. yes yes ~ (15) 
45¢ (12)16,000(p|(12)16,000(p}(12)16,000(p| 24,000(p) 600(p)(flange)(13) 
Jan, 1934| Same | Same | Same | Same} Same Same ae ed as Sad Same Same 550 Same Same | Same | Same Same 
WGA.....) mr. | 30u | 96 1244} 22,000 39,600(16)| 39,600(16)} 44,000 61,600 83,000 800(flange) 17,600 1.8. 1.8. ” yes for hire no; 
85c (19) (19) others 4 trips 
per month 
x IDAHO] 134} 35u | 96 14 | 600(L+40)| 600(L+40)| 600(L+40)| 600(L+40)} 600(L+40)| 600(L+40)| 800 16,000 120(f,21)] yes(22) | no none 
65¢ (g) (20) (g) (20) (g) (20) (g) (20) (g) (20) (g) (20) 40(r) 
WILL....] mr. | 35u (x) | 96 nr. | 24,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 800 16,000 40(r) yes yes equal 
40c 
wIND....; 142 | 33u | 96 12 {19,2008 (23)|19,200s (23)}19,200s (23)]/19,200s (23)|19,200s (23)|19,200s (23)} 640(s)(flange) 12,800(s) 40 in. lyes,Jan.| yes (24) 
40c 24,000p (23)}24,000p (23)|24,000p (23)|24,000p (23)|24,000p (23)|24,000p (23)} 800(p)(flange) 16,000(p) 193 
*IOWA..| nr 30u | 96 12 |450(L+534)| Same Same Same Same Same ns. 14,000(s) 40in. |] ns yes equal 
45c (g) 16,000(p) 
@KAN. 1 35u | 96 12 24,000 34,000 46,500 56,000 n.p. D.p. ns. 16,000 n.s. yes yes 10 consecu- 
50c 28,000 on Based on | Based on 18,500 on tive days 
duals axle load | axle load duals 
wKY..... 1%} 26%4ul 96 1144] 18,000(17)| 18,000 18,000 n.p. D.p. n.p. nr. nr. nr D.s. n.8. n.s. 
30c 
*LA... 1% | 33u_| 96 124%} 7,000 , 10,000 10,000 n.p. D.p. 600 n.s. 1.8 n.s yes equal (a) 
55e (25) net load net load net load net load Jan. 1934 | Jan. 1934 
*ME.. 1 36u | 96 1244] 20,000/s) | 36,000(p) | 36,000(p) | 36,000/p) | n.p. D.p. 700(s) (flange) 16,000(s) 1.8 n.s. yes all over 14 
(26) 24,000(p) 600(p) (flange) 18,000(p) ton must reg. 
*MD.. nr. | nr. | 96 n.T. 25,000 40,000 40,000 50,000 65,000 80,000 650(s) n.s. n.s no no equal 
(27) (27) (27) (27) (27) (27) n.r.(p) 
*MASS.| 1 28u | 96 n.s. | 28,000(s) 40,000 40,000 (28) n.p. n.p. 800 n.s. ns ns yes, if 3 tons} equal; but 
40¢ 30,000(p) and over | permit after 
30daysnofee 
*MICH..| 2 40u | 96 14 (29) (29) (29) (29) (29) (29) 7 18 ,000(29) n.s n.g. yes 10 days; not 
60¢ (29) for hire 
*MINN..| 2 35u | 96 12144] Based on | Basedon | Basedon | Basedon| Basedon| Based on | ns 18,000(30) | n.s. 1.8. yes, if over | equal (a) 
63¢ axle load axie load axle load axle load axle load axle load 12,000(30) 80 in. wide 
Jan. 1934) 14% |40u(z) | Same|Same| Same Same Same Same(3/) | Samel3/) | Same(3/) | Same Same Same (32) Same Same 
*MISS...| n.s 33u | 96 1214} 22,000 22,000 22,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 700 12,000 n.s. yes yes, ifover| no 
50c 84 in. wide 
*™MO.. 1 33u | 96 12%} 24,000 38,000 38,000 48,000 u.p. np. 600(flange) 16,000 ns. n.s. yes equal 
40c 28,000(33)} 42.000(33) 22,400(33) 
MONT! 114 | 33u | 96 | 1434] 24,000 | 34,000 | 40,000 | 48,000 | 58,000 | 63,000 | 800 13,000 and| 96(f) | no | no for hire no; 
60c 16,800(34) others 90 da. 
REFERENCE TABLE used. 6000 Ib., dual 11,400 lb.; on singe are mvt. Payload in all classed 
x—tractor and semi-trailer considered balloon 800) Ib., duals 15,200 Ib. of service limited to 12,000 Ib. per 
Y2—semi-trailer. single unit. 5—Trailers now in use may be operated unit. See (x). 
{ —semi or full trailer. i—Combinations in use exceeding speci- without brakes until Dec. 31, 1934, 13—Common or contract carriers 550. 
1%2—semi plus one full trailer. fied limits may be operated until if coupled with safety chains in 14—In counties specified hy Co, Comm. 
2—Two full trailers. Dec. 31, 1934. Such combinations addition to standard coupler. 15—Reciprocity limited to vehicles bring- 
a—with reservations. shall not exceed 3 units and 85 ft. 6—Legislature in session at time of ng é of uncrated household 
¢—combination of units. length. compilation. goods and such from_ point of 
f—distance between first two axles. 2—If axle spacing is less than 7 ft 7—After Jan. 1, 1934, only semi-trailer origin in _ license-issuing state. 
@—Where weight is given by formula. L formula is 650 (L+40). Weight per- permissible. Return load may 4 taken only 
is distance in feet between front and mitted by formulas is, however, 8—36, — with power brakes on rear from destination point 


last axles. 
f.p.—not permitted. 
1.7.—no restrictions. 
n.s.—-not specified. 
p—pneumatic tires. 


r—distance between last two axles. 
ires. 


s—solid t 


t—<listance between tractor axle and 


semi-trailer axle. 
u—single unit 


limited by axle load which in turn 
is limited by tire size. See (%) 
and (4). Solids not permitted on 
trucks or trailers. 

3—Gross weight based on table of tire 
sizes. Maximum load one high 
pressure tire 3000 Ib., dual 3700 

balloon single 4000 Ib., dual 


600 Ib. 
4—Axle loads based on tire sizes. 


v—figure given is that necessary to get Maximum allowed on one axle 


eredit for full number of axles 


equipped with single high pressures 


9—38.000 with power brakes on both 


axles. 
10—Full trailers limited to 10,000 Ib. 
carrying capacity. 
{1—Common and contract carriers allowed 


6 in 

12—20,000 Ib. permitted common and 
contract carricrs by Commission. 
Common carriers allowed 10 per 
cent overweight if Commission's 
brake, axle and tire requirements 


Copyright 1933 by ComMERCIAL Car JovuRNAL 


16—Maximum payload 12,500 Ib. 


17—Outsile city santte 2- 
trailer allowed 1500 
solids and 3000 lb. gross on pneu: 


matics. 
18—Outside city 


allowed 3000 Ib. gro 
and 16,900 Ib. gross on pneumatics, 
latter applying to certificated cat- 
fog _— \ ac taaiaceaaes jurisdiction 


wheel semi- 
lb. gross on 


limits 4-whec! trailer 


Ss on 30 


uly 1935 
10—~Jeserpretation ‘not definite. 











using 
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month 
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4 trips 
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state official. 





indicates the interpretation is unofficial. 
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Bs al 2 = > FOUR- SIX- TRACTOR UC TRACTOR | TRACTOR MINI- 
‘we! = | = | WHEEL WHEEL | & SEMI- | & 4-WHL.| SEMI & | 4-WHEEL MUM | Must Must What 
oat = = pa TRUCK TRUCK | TRAILER | TRAILER | 4-WHEEL | SEMI & LOAD PER AXLE AXLE | Trailers| Trailers | Reciproci 
STATE zeus = z= = GROSS GROSS GROSS ROSS | TRAILER | 6-WHEEL| INCH TIRE LOAD | SPACE| Have Have is 
425 4 a J (2 Axles) | (3 Axles) | (3 Axles) | (4 Axles) RO. TRAILER WIDTH (In.) | Brakes? | Clearance | Granted? 
Seu) w > 2 (5 Axles) GROSS (V) Lights? 
ld (7 Axles) 
#NEB...| 142 a 96 12 32,000 32,000 32,000 48,000 48,000 48,000 n.s. 16,000 n.s. ns. yes equal 
45c 
NEV...| mr.| mr. |96 | nr} 25,000 | 38,000 | 38,000 | 50,000 | 63,000 | 76,000 | 600(base) ns. 4xr) | ne yes for hire no; 
others 5 days 
#N.H...} nr. a 96 n.s. 20,000 20,000 20,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 750(base) 15,000 ns. n.8. reflectors (35) 
45c 
#N. J...) 1 28u | 96 124} 30,000 30,000 60,000 ,000 n.p. n.p. 800(base) 2,800 to ns. ns. (37) equal (a) 
56c (35) (36) (36) (36) 21,500(36) 
*N.M...) 1 35u | 96 1214] 600(L+40)| Same Same Same n.p. n.p. 700(rubber) *| 18.000 bal. | 40(r) (38) | yes,ifover| 6 months 
45c (g) 500(metal) 16,000 (p)(s) 80 in. wide 
#N.Y....) 1 33u | 96 13 28,800(s) | 35,200(s) | 30,000(p) | 30,000(p) | np. n.p. 640(s)(channel) | 17,9 O(s) 46(r) yes no equal 
65¢ 7 (p) 36,000(p) — plus (40) plus (40) 800(p)(contact) | 22,400(p) 
#N.C....) 1 33u | 90 12 20,000 20,000 40,000 40,000 n.p. n.p. 600(contact) 20,000 1.8. yes yes, ifover| equal 
55e 70 in. wide 
¥N.D...) 1 > 96 1414} 32,000 32,000 32,000 32,000 n.p. n.p. 600 16,000 nr. n.s. yes 90 days 
xOHIO..| nr. | 35u | 96 124} 20,000(s) | 20,000(s) | 36,000(s) | 40,000(s) | 56,000(s) | 56,000(s) | 650(contact) 16,000(s) n.s. n.8. no equal 
(6) 85c 24,000/p) | 24,000(p) | 42,000(p) | 48,000(p) | 66,000(p) | 66,000(p) 18,000(p) 
MOKLA.| 1 > 96 12%| 24,000 24,000 31,000 48,000 55,000 55,000 600 n.s. n.s. yes n.s. none 
ac 
WORE...) nr. | 35u | 96 11 | 600(L+40)| Same Same Same Same Same 500 to 600 [ 16,000(43) | 40(r) no yes, if over} equal 
50c (41)] (g) (42) 17,000(44) 2 in. wide 
xPENNA| 144] 33u | 96 1444] 26,000\45)} 36,000 39,000 52,000 65,000 65,000 800(s)(channel) | 18,000 36(r) yes yes, : Hover equal 
70¢ 800(p)(contact) 96(t) 35 ft. long 
#R.I.. 2 Se 102 1244} 28,000(s) 40,000 40,000 56,000(s) 68,000(s) 80,000 800( flange) 22,400 1.8. ns no equal 
32,000(p) 64,000(p) | 72,000(p) 500(metal) 
“6.C.... % - 90 12% ~ 20 ,000(46)} 20,000(46)} 20,000 n.p. n.p. n.p. ns. 10,000 ns. no yes (47) 
ic 
*S.D....| 1 | 281 | 96 | 1134} 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 | no. n.p. 600(flange) 16000 | ns | ns yes. ‘ifover| 90 days 
38c (48) 2 in. wide 
MTENN..| 1(49) » 96 12 18,000 18,000 18,000 18,000 n.p. n.p. ns n.s n.s. yes yes none (50) 
c 
#TEX....| 1 | 35u 196 | 12% © (51) (51) (51) (51) np. np. | 600 ns. ns. | no |yes.ifover| forhire2 
450 70 in. wide | trips; others 
5 per mo. 
KUTAH.| 134] 33u | 96 | 14 | 19,500(s) | 25,500(s) | 25,500(s) | 39,000(s) | 45,000(s) | 60,000 | 600(s)(flange) | 13,500(s) | 1:0(f) | yes | yes, ifover] none 
85c 26,000(p) | 34,000(p) | 34,000(p) 52,000(p) | 00, 000(p) S00(p) (channel) 18,000(p) 40(r) 80 in. wide 
xT... 1 50 96 12 20,000(52)} 20,000(52)} 20,000(52)} 20,000: 52) n.p. n.p. 600(contact) n.s. n.s. n.s. yes, if over | equal up to 
16,000(53)} 16,000(53)} 16,000(53)| 16,000(53) 80 in. wide | 2 tons (54) 
*VA... 1 > 96 1244] 24,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 n.p. n.p. 650(contact) 16,000 40(r) yes Yes (55) equal 
45¢ 
*WASH| 1 | 35u 196 |nr.| 24,000 | 34,000 | 42,500 | 48,000 | nop. “np. | 800 12.000 to | 120(f) | yes | yes equal 
85c 18,500 144(t) 
42(r) 
*W.VA.| nr. 35u | 96 12 28,800(s) 43,200(s) 43,200(s) 57,600(s) 72,000(s) | 100,800(s) | n.r. 22,000(57) | 40(r) yes yes none 
45c 1244] 36,000(p) | 54,000(p) | 54,000(p) | 72,000(p) | 90,000(p) | 126,000(p) 18,000(58) 
(56) (56) (56) (56) (56) (56) 16,000(59) 
*WIS.... “1% 33u | 96 n.r. | 24,000(60)| 36,000(60)| 43,000(60)| 48,000(60)| 67,000(60)} 96,000(62)| 800(mfg. rating) | 19,000(60) | ns. yes yes common 
60c 15 -000(61) 22,500(61)} 27,000\61)} 30,000(61) 42,000(61) 60,000(62) 12,000(61) carriers none 
wWYO...) nr. | 40u | 96 12% 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 ~ 30,000 700(Hange) 18,000 (40) no yes, if over | common 
85c 70 in. wide | carriers none 
*D.C....) nr. 33u | 96 1214) 28,000(s) 36,000(s) 36,000(s) 56,000\s) 64,000(s) 72,000(s) | 800(s) 22,400(s) 44(r) ns. no equal (a) 
85c 30,800(p) | 39,600(p) | 39,600(p) | 61,600(p) | 70,400(p) | 79,200(p) | 880(p) 24,640(p) | 144(f) 
20—50 me >. eaten gross in any sporting; 12,000 ed under 8 ft.; 40—Gross_ weight limit for vehicle or oe owner who hauls products 
mbina olids 80 per cen combination having three or more own on own grounc 
2I—For 24, O00. ’. and more. 31—Full trailer over 2000 Ib. nse) weight axles on pneumatics, 0 Ib. 51—Permits 7000 Ib. net load; 14,000 Ib. 
22—If unladen weight over 1500 Ib. or 6000 Ib. gross prohibite plus 750 Ib. for each foot and under certain conditions. 


3—Mey be increased 60 


0 Ib. 


for each 


foot distance between first ona last 


axles + iy 16,000 } 


limit be obse 


2—Bqual except to. foreign corp. doing 
usiness in Indiana and to trucks 


operating 


on 


between fixed termini. 
25—45 ft. after Jan. i 1934, 


26—Trailer limit 2 


27—Gross weights linited by schedule of 


26 f' 


ping weights. 


shi 
28—Ail full trailers, 
1009 


excepting those of 


regular schedule or 


32—Yes 


exceeds 7000 


and 


ively and 8 ft. 


33—-In cities of 75,000 pop. or more. 
ss. 


on ons 4 where oy “weight 


41—Loads in excess of 11 ft., 


4-wheel vehicles respec- 


per yr. 
36—Depends on tire size. 


Ib. or less carrying capacity 
and large me trailers, barred 
36. 


after Jan. 


1, 


29—Permissible welaias vary according 
to spacings, seasons and roads 


30—18,000 Ib. with 8 ft. 


quired 


tanks or automobiles. 
38—Brakes on all 


37—Light for every 10 ft. 
on i 


trailers 


or more spacing. 
35—Trucks. rated 3 tons or more must 
obtain permit limited to 5 


of length re- 
carrying fuel 


wheels are required 


days 


major fraction thereof from center 


of front to center of rear axle. 


the maximum, 
42—Solids in municipalities only. 
43—Paved highways. 

44—Other highways. 


with 12% 
require permit. 


45—Gross weights ‘itmited by schedule of 
chassis weight 


on new trailers acquired after Jan. 
1, 19% and on all trailers after 


Jan. 1, 1936, or: net load 
capacity exceeds 150 
39—106 (p) 


or more axle 


permitted ae on vehicles 
1933. 


registered before Jan. 1, 








special permit. 


trip per month; 


licensed common carriers none. 
limit on trucks hauling farm pr 
from fields to market. 
stites x” semi-trailer comb 
‘ 


ucts 


prior to Apr. 
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40—Maximam trailer gross 1 ton. 


— over 4 cone mfr.’s rating must 


ay 
47—-Nat fe for-hire. 4 trips per month ; for 


Georgia - 
No 
‘od- 


52—On state-aid roads. 
53-—In towns ard inc. municipalities. 


54—If load exceeds 2 


tons $20 is charged 


for each trip which can be appiled 


toward registration fee. 


55—If over 84 in. wide ‘eC high or ex- 


tending 4 in. beyond t 


ruck. 
56—All gross weights limited by bridge 


capacities and, 


for the present, are 
based on agicultural highway limits. 


57—Solids and pneumatics on major high- 
ways in metropolitan areas. 
58—Pneumatics 


highways; 


on major 


agricultural] 


solids 80 per cent. 
59—Pneumatics on secondary highways; 


solids 50 per cent. 


60—Class A highways. 
6i—Class B highways. 
62- -Six-wheel tractor. 
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(Concluded from page 35) 


less than the rate reduction in operating 
revenues. 

In all three years operating income ex- 
ceeded operating expenses; by $409,685 
in 1930, by $332,452 in 1931, and by 
$142,897 in 1932, the equivalent of 60 
per cent for three years. For 1932, com- 
mon carrier operators reported invest- 
ments, exclusive of franchise values, ag- 
gregating $2,478,904. Of that amount the 
net operating income for the year was 
only a little more than one-half of 1 per 
cent, after a depreciation charge of 
$348,280, or about 14 per cent of the 
capital investment. 

The motor transportation industry of 
Texas pays a property tax, a tax on 
gasoline, and license fees. As shown in 
their annual reports, the total of taxation 
paid by common carrier truck operators 
was $257,695 in 1931 and $256,194 in 
1932, or $513,889 for the two years. 
During the same two years the bus 
operators reported having paid $678,132. 
Thus the aggregate of taxation paid by 
these two classes of carriers for the two 
years was $1,192,021. During these two 
years, according to the reports of the 
State comptroller, the property taxes of 
the railroads for those two years 
amounted to $10,052,697, exclusive of 
independent school district taxes. 





New Truck Tax Law 
in Michigan Oct. 18 


| Fe pent eanireaer affecting all operators 
of motor trucks in Michigan, as well 
as all entering the State, will become ef- 
fective on Oct. 18. In a statement to 
Distribution and Warehousing, H. H. 
Hardy, Lansing, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, points out that this law applies alike 
to all operators of any kind of trucks for 
hire, whether owned in Michigan or else- 
where. 

The filing fee for application is $10, 
with a deposit of $25 when the applica- 
tion is granted for each truck. This $25 
is also the minimum fee for each truck. 
Every firm having such license must send 
to Lansing a monthly report of mileage 
operated by every truck, with fees to be 
computed accordingly. For each mile 
the fee is one mill for gross weight up to 
11,000 pounds, and two mills for weight 
in excess of 15,000 pounds. “Gross” is 
calculated as weight of truck plus twice 
the manufacturer’s rated capacity. 

The Act is an attempt to place mileage 
tax upon a more or less scientific basis, 
it is held. The law may lead to a gen- 
eral tendency to overloading, some opera- 
tors believe. 





Denver Court Upholds 
a Colorado Truck Tax 


y= the State Supreme Court re- 
verses a decision handed down on 
Sept. 1 in the Denver District Court by 
Judge Steele, owners of some 33,000 
trucks in Colorado will have to pay the 
State’s new graduated tax on automobiles, 
ranging from $2 to $60 depending on 


MOTOR FREIGHT 





Truck Drivers Are 
Being Organized 
NIONIZATION of truck 


drivers and bus drivers 
by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen is proceeding 
rapidly, according to spokes- 
man for the Brotherhood. 

It is claimed that 1,400 
drivers have already joined 
and that about fifty applica- 
tions a week are being re- 
ceived. 





assessed valuation of car. It is im- 
possible to estimate the burden that tax 
will place on the trucking industry, but 
it is certain to run into many thousands 
of dollars. This is the tenth direct or 
indirect tax on automobiles in Colorado. 

Holding that the tax is constitutional, 
Judge Steel sustained demurrers filed by 
the attorney general and dismissed in- 
junction suits filed by the Consolidated 
Motor Freight, Inc., and others who 
sought to prevent operation of the law 
and collection of the tax until th’ ques- 
tion had been taken to the higher Courts. 

Following the decision, Jack Garrett 
Scott, attorney for the Consolidated, 
filed an appeal with the State Supreme 
Court. 


—_—————_ 


A New Kansas Law 


LL for-hire truck haulers entering 
Kansas are required, under a State 

law effective on July 1, to have a permit 
from the State Corporation Commission. 

A deposit of $35 for three-ton trucks 
is necessary plus $10 for each ton above 
three tons. To carrv a load of 7.000 
pounds, a denosit of $45.00 is, therefore. 
required. This deposit is a guarantee of 
the payment of the ton-mile tax; the un- 
used portion, if any, is credited to the 
next year’s deposit. If the ton-mile tax 
exceeds the deposit, an immediate pay- 
ment each month is required. 

Insurance policies, financial statements, 
etc. are required. 


Federated Truck Body 
Protests to Eastman 
Against Rail Rate-Cuts 


COMMITTEE of ten representing 

the recently-organized Federated 
Truck Associations of America filed with 
Joseph B. Eastman. Federal railroad co- 
ordinator, on Aug. 25, a protest against 
the railroad practice of cutting rates to 
meet motor truck competition when the 
lower rates are less than the cost of the 
carriers’ services. 

Mr. Eastman was told of numerous 
alleged instances of competitive rate- 
making which, in the committee’s opin- 
ion, resulted in out-of-pocket losses to 
the railroads. He was urged to decree 


rail rates not on a national basis. but by 
regions, States or other areas where sim- 
ilar conditions affecting truck operating 
costs prevail. 
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With motor trucking increasing its 
costs of operation under the national re. 
covery Act, Mr. Eastman was told, the 
truck operating industry considered it 
unfair for the railroads to be given 
great latitude by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in adjusting rates 
downward on short notice. 


United Van 
Shows Gain 


Business for the United Van Lines, 
Inc., showed a 45.4 per cent gain in 
August over July according to Daniel L, 
Britten, treasurer and manager, of Cleve- 
land. 

United has opened a Chicago office, at 
4421 Fullerton Street under the direction 
of Jack Berkeley; and will be established 
soon in Washington, D. C. 

New members are Denagle Bros., New- 
ark, N. J., and Harry H. Long Moving 
& Storage, Appleton, Wis. 

United has introduced a blanket cargo 
insurance which is mandatory with its 
members. Insurance was _ previously 
optional. 


Eastman Questionnaires 
to State Commissioners 
and Steamship Interests 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building 


ONTINUING on his questionnair- 

ing way, Coordinator Joseph B. 
Eastman has mailed out two more lists 
of questions affecting motor transporta- 
tion. 

One was to chairmen of State utility 
commissions and the other to 1,100 steam- 
ship companies engaged in intercoastal, 
coastwise, inland and Great Lakes trans- 
portation. 

In the questionnaire to the utility com- 
missions Mr. Eastman is seeking infor- 
mation as to methods of regulation used 
by the States in dealing with motor 
transportation. He asks the commis- 
sions to list the advantages and disad- 
vantages resulting from motor carrier 
regulation and what is likely to be the 
effect of Federal regulation. He also 
wants to know whether States have been 
hampered in their regulation of motor 
carriers by the absence of Federal laws. 

Mr. Eastman asked to what class of 
carriers Federal regulation should be 
extended, if it is adopted; that is, com- 
mon, contract, or private. Also whether 
the State regulatory bodies could assist 
the Federal Government in conducting 
hearings, policing and in other ways I 
the event the Government undertakes 
regulation of motor transportation. 

The questionnaire sent to the steam- 
ship lines is directed primarily at water 
transportation problems but seeks, als, 
to determine the extent to which these f 
carriers use or may use truck and other 
forms of land transportation. 

—Stephens Rippey. 
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Davidson Company Moves 407,850 Library Books with Not One 
Volume Off Shelves Longer than 55 Minutes 


N? longer can it be said that a metro- 
politan library must close its doors 
and suspend services to the public when 
moving day comes around. Modern in- 
genuity has proven that, almost regard- 
less of size, one can be moved with con- 
stant precision and absolute lack of con- 
fusion while the normal functions of the 
library continue. 

The Enoch—Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, with its half million books of 
every size, description and usage, re- 
cently set a new record for other large 
libraries to shoot at when it was moved 
by The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 
directly through the heart of the business 
section without so much as inccnvenienc- 
ing its bedtime stories patrons. 

A series of conferences between library 
officers and the Davidson concern pre- 
ceded the inauguration of the transfer 
work. The purpose of these was to formu- 
late a system whereby the many indi- 
vidual departments of the library might 
continue to function without interference 
and to avoid overtime labor expenses in 
moving after working hours. 


Advance Schedule 


A definite schedule was submitted to 
the librarian, showing just how much 
work was to be done, how many books 
could be moved in a given time each day, 
and making it possible for the library 
to determine exactly which department 
has been moved and the time required. 

In preparation, the Davidson firm built 
1,400 special boxes for the packing of 
books. These boxes were designed by tak- 
ing drop tests loaded with books, giving 
careful consideration to lightness and 
strength. The dimensions were deter- 
mined after a careful survey of all the 
shelves in the old building, although these 
were irregular and unsystematic due to 
their gradual accumulation through the 


years. The final dimensions used per- 
mitted six feet of books—two rows of 
three feet each to a box. Two sizes were 
built, accommodating both large and 
small books, but all of equal box length. 
The care exercised in designing these 
boxes and their handling contributed one 
of the most important factors to the suc- 
cess of the big job of moving the library. 

In addition to the boxes, special plat- 
forms were constructed at each building 
to facilitate an even flow of books with a 
minimum of’labor. And last but not least 
was the selection of a suitable type of 
truck for the actual transfer. 


Small Vans Used 


Apparently the logical thing was a 
large van carrying a maximum load of 
boxed books, but this would have been 
detrimental to the library’s service. It 
requires a great deal more time to load a 
big truck than a small one, and it was 
obvious that books would be off the 
shelves longer in a large van than a small 
one. A fleet of small transfer trucks was 
the choice of the Davidson company. 

Usually, moving carries with it the 
thought of disorder, but those library pa- 
trons who visited the institution during 
the period of moving saw none of it. In- 
stead, they saw a supervisor instruct a 
mover to pack books from a given shelf 
into the specially designed box, placed on 
a rubber-tired dolly, only to see it quietly 
moved out a moment later. Contrary to 
the usual method, which would have been 
to follow shelf after shelf, aisle after 
aisle and floor after floor, these books 
were carefully taken from two or three 
floors and many different locations on 
these floors almost simultaneously so 
that when the books arrived at the truck 
they were all destined for the same loca- 
tion—a new location in the new Library 





Some of the specially-built cases in which the David Transfer & 
Storage Co. removed nearly half a million books of the Enoch-Pratt 


Free Library in Baltimore 





—and they arrived there in the proper 
sequence. 

Multi-colored cards, tacked on the 
boxes with automatic hammers, indicated 
—destination and sequence position of 
each box. 

A check at the end of each working day 
revealed whether the schedule was being 
carried out and determined the number of 
books moved. A significant fact was that 
the maximum production was reached 
the second day of the moving, instead of 
the customary practice and experience 
of working up to that point as the job 
progressed. The maximum was only 
slightly higher than the average main- 
tained for each day of the entire period 
of moving. 

The total number of books transferred 
was finally announced as 407,850, re- 
quiring 222 loads, in addition to 45 loads 
of miscellaneous equipment and supplies. 
In many instances it was noted that books 
were not off shelves longer than 55 
minutes. 

The experience gained by the Davidson 
concern on this job has enabled it to 
furnish plans for moving large libraries 
in other parts of the country as well as 
to move other libraries in its territory. 





Eastman Sends Queries to 
16,000 Truck Operators 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building 


OMPREHENSIVE data on which to 

base a determination of the sphere 
in which transportation of goods by motor 
truck is more economical or serviceable 
than by other means is expected to re- 
sult from questionnaires sent to 16,000 
motor truck operators of the country by 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation. 

The questionnaries were sent to fran- 
chise and contract carriers and private 
operators of ten or more vehicles who 
handle their own goods in their own or 
rented vehicles. The private operators 
were included, Mr. Eastman said, as it 
is recognized that transportation of this 
sort is of growing importance and facts 
relating to it must be obtained before 
any sound transportation plan can be 
devised. 

Questions of almost every nature re- 
garding operation of trucks are asked 
by the Coordinator, including those as to 
operating costs and terminal costs. Some 
idea of the information sought can be 
gained from subject headings, such as 
financial control, character of operation, 
character of traffic, principal routes or 
runs, tariffs and rates, loss and damage, 
credit, service, revenues and expenses, 
depreciation charges. 

—Stephens Rippey. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ie is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country is 
thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Texas-Southwest 
Prepares Itself 
for NRA Control 


ISCUSSION of the NRA situation 

occupied principaly the attention of 
the delegates who attended the fall meet- 
ing of the Texas-Southwest Warehouse- 
men’s Association, in the Baker Hotel at 
Mineral Wells, Tex., on Sept. 15 and 16. 
On the 14th committees prepared basic 
rates to be recommended to operators in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Texas under the codes of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
and the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. These committies re- 
ported at the convention. 

The association recommended the IIli- 
nois Association of Warehousemen’s 
Tariff No. 9, long a basic document for 
storage rate construction. W. I. Ford, 
Dallas, urged study of the A. W. A. Ware- 
house Encyclopedia in connection with 
use of the No. 9 tariff. It was recom- 
mended that local association adopt No. 
9’s 5c base table for handling, and all 
modifications and miscellaneous set forth 
in the Chicago document were included 
in the recommendation. 

G. K. Weatherred, Dallas, a member of 
the N. F. W. A. code committee, ex- 
plained the consolidated household goods 
code agreed upon at Chicago by repre- 
sentatives of the National and competi- 
tive interests for presentation at Wash- 
ington. 

As a guide to local associations in 
formulating household goods rates and 
regulations for submission to the indus- 
try control boards after the code has 
become effective, O. E. Latimer, San 
Antonio, presented a report in which the 
following were recommended: 

“All prices quoted must be in accord- 
ance with tariffs hereby established. 
Contract, flat price or other subterfuge to 
evade the provision or intent of these 
tariffs is a violation thereof. 

“Rebates are prohibitive except that 
bona fide statements of real claims are 
recognized. 

“Time for local moving shall include a 
minimum of twenty minutes for driving 
time in addition to time from door to 
door. 

“Free loan of boxes, barrels or other 
materials is prohibited except where fur- 
nished and returned with van at regular 
rates at time of move; when special trips 


are made to deliver boxes or other mate- 
rials prior to the time of removal and ma- 
terials are to be picked up on a special 
trip after the job has been finished, a 
charge of $1.50 will be made. 

“No commission or fee shall be paid 
to anyone not regularly employed by a 
member of this industry. 

“Suitable working men’s compensation 
insurance and public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance on van equipment 
shall be carried and kept in force. 

“Gas appliances shall not be connected 
by employees. 

“All service shall be rendered on a 
C. O. D. basis unless other settlement 
is specifically arranged for and agreed to 
in advance. 

“All payments received must be re- 
ceipted for in such a way as to disclose 
the basis on which the charge for ma- 
terial or service rendered was computed. 

“It is unethical to solicit business al- 
ready known to be signed for with a 
competitor within the scope of this Code. 

“It is unethical to solicit outhaul busi- 
ness on goods placed in storage with any 
competitor. 

“In recognition of the responsibility to 
the public, all moving equipment shall be 
clearly marked with the insignia and or 
name of the corporation, partnership, 
individual or firm owning and doing a 
moving or storage business with the 
same. 

“Packing of goods for storage or ship- 
ment will be based on the sum of labor 
and materials used, estimating to be 
made on N. F. W. A. form No. 127 and 
one copy left with the customer.” 

Practices of certain steamship lines 
and railroads harmful to warehousing in 
the Southwest were brought to the con- 
vention’s attention, and a committee com- 
prising E. D. Baleom and Clint Holladay 
was authorized to draw up suitable re- 
solutions and present them to Govern- 
mental agencies. 


Pine Bluff Local Formed 


Warehouse and moving interests in 
Pine Bluff, Ark., have organized the Pine 
Bluff Transfer & Truckmen’s Associa- 
tion, with P. D. Gathright, owner of the 
Gathright Van & Transit Company, as 
its secretary. George Merrick is presi- 
dent, F. P. King is vice-president, and 
H. S. Reynolds is treasurer. 


Denver Group Abolishes 
Personal Estimating and 
Reduces Removals Costs 


HE agreement recently adopted by 

members of the Movers and Ware- 
housemen’s Association of Denver to 
abolish personal call estimating service 
will undoubtedly eliminate an economic 
loss amounting to several thousand 
dollars a year. 

Under the new plan of operation, as- 
sociation members will give estimates, 
but only over the telephone on a verbal 
description furnished by the customer. 

Conservative reckoning places the cost 
of estimating among association mem- 
bers, under the old plan, at $14 or $l5a 
job. In a majority of cases the people 
were “shopping” and the jobs did not 
yield more than that in revenue, and 
oftentimes they ran considerably less. 

The average shopper was in the habit 
of calling at least six or seven firms for 
personal estimates, and some of them 
called nearly every company listed in the 
telephone book. This work had to be done 
either by a company executive or a well 
paid employee. Figuring expenses and 
only a small amount for time, each call 
could not have been worth less than two 
dollars. Estimates never took less than 
an hour, and sometimes the greater part 
of an afternoon would be spent in mak- 
ing a single call. Very often a mover 
would arrive at a home, only to find sev- 
eral of his competitors already there 
waiting to look over the job. 

Because often customers would try 
to “hold out” on the mover, not realiz- 
ing that an estimate was an estimate 
and nothing more, failing to show him 
everything included in the moving job, 
and because of unforeseen difficulties 
which often occur, it is possible to sub- 
mit almost as accurate an estimate by 
telephone as in a personal call. Although 
a few people complained about the plan 
when it was first adopted, its uniformity 
has meant general acceptance. Almost 
no complaints have been received in re- 
cent weeks. 

Here is one typical example of how the 
plan has worked out. A woman called 
up and asked for a nersonal estimate 
from one of the leading local moving 
companies. The firm refused, but offered 
to give a telephone estimate. Asked the 
size of the job, the customer replied that 
the place was a five room house having 
just an average amount of furniture in 
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it. She was told that the average for 
this type of job was $12 to $15. But 
it turned out that there were more furni- 
ture and other material stored in the 
basement than in all the rest of the 
house. As a result, the bill ran to $32.50 
on a regular hourly rate. The firm was 
afraid to present the bill, but, the cus- 
tomer provided a pleasant surprise by 
calling up to express her thanks and 
stating that the charge was lower than 
that made in previous years by curbstone 
movers. 

According to J. F. Rowan, executive 
secretary of the association, the plan has 
gone a long way toward educating the 
public to a realization of the fact that 
good equipment and speed of work often 
make expensive service more economi- 
cal than low rate service. 

—Lucius 8. Flint. 


Appel Talks on NRA to 
Missouri Valley Group 


TWENTY-FIVE executives of cold 

storage warehouses in St. Louis. 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Topeka, Wichita, 
Arkansas, Kansas City, Manhattan and 
Hutchinson met in Kansas City, Mo., on 
Sept. 12 to attend the quarterly meeting 
of the Missouri Valley Chapter of the 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses 
(a division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association). 

Vallee O. Appel, Chicago, general 
president of th: parent organization, ad- 
dressed the group on the subject of co'd 
storage warehousing’s NRA code. 


Kenneth Fore» 


Northern Caiifornians 
Endorse N.F.W.A. Code 


eee northern division of the Cali- 
fornia Van and Storage Association 
endorsed the NRA code as proposed by 
the National Association of Furniture 
Warehousemen, at its August meeting, 
in San Francisco. 

Herbert B. Holt, chairman of the divi- 
sion’s code committee, read the report of 
his committee and a _ resolution was 
adopted unanimously approving the Na- 
tional’s code. 

Minimum wages were recommended at 
60 cents an hour for drivers and packers 
and 50 cents for helpers, and it was 
voted to ask for a 48-hour week. 

A resolution was adopted urging each 
separate locality of the northern division 
to prepare and sign a local detailed tariff, 
showing rates to be charged for all ma- 
terials sold and services rendered, sim- 
ilar, except for the exact prices, to the 
tariff now under process of adoption by 
the San Francisco warehousemen. It 
was urged that these tariffs be prepared 
and signed immediately, in order that 
they might be put into operation within 
the fo lowing two or three weeks. 

Mr. Holt, who had been asked by 
Vice-President David Bole to obtain in- 
formation from the State Board of 


Equalization on the 3 per cent sales 
tax imposed by the State of California, 
reported that the Board had ruled that 
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warehousemen must collect the tax on 
all packing material sold by them, 
whether for intra-state or inter-state use. 
He said the warehousemen were not re- 
quired to pay a tax on these materials 
when purchasing them, as they bear the 
relationship of a retailer buying from a 
wholesaler. 
—Clarence Ebey. 


Louisiana Household Goods 
Firms Organize State Body; 
George E. Butler President 


tT Louisiana Furniture Moving and 
Storage Association has been organ- 
ized, with thirty charter members to 
which twenty more companies have since 
been added. The officers of the industry’s 
newest State body are as follows: 

President, George E. Butler, secretary 
O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., New 
Orleans. 

Vice-President, William Gallagher, 
president Gallagher Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., New Or'‘eans. 

Secretary, David A. Legier, of the 





George E. Butler 


William Rednour Transfer & Storage Co., 
New Orleans. 

Charles H. Grosz, secretary  I- 
See Storage & Transfer Co., Inc., New 
Orleans. 

One of the association’s first actions 
was approval of President Roosevelt’s 
blanket code agreement. Another was 
adoption of the hourly basis on moving 
jobs. 

—J. W. Leigh. 


Mayflower’s 1934 
at Indianapolis 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Ernest 
IX §. Wheaton, Indianapolis, secretary 
of the Mayflower Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, that the organization’s direc- 
tors have voted that the 1934 convention 
be held in Indianapolis. It will take 
place, some time in February, at the 
Columbia Club, where the 1933 meeting 
assembled. 
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“ConnW A” Strengthened 
by Local Groups Being 
Organized in the State 


TMHE storage and transfer industry 

in Connecticut is better organized 
today than at any previous time in the 
State’s history, members of the Connecti- 
cut Warehousemen’s Association learned 
at the group’s first fall meeting, at the 
Shriners’ Oasis in East Hartford on 
Sept. 14. 

Organization of three more local van 
owners’ associations, in Hartford, New 
Haven and Waterbury, was reported. 
Such groups had been formed during the 
past few months in Bridgeport, Stamford 
and Norwalk, and one is being set up in 
New Britain. “ConnWA” members have 
been largely instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of all these city associations. 

Myles W. Illingworth, executive sec- 
retary of the Motor Truck Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., was the principal 
speaker at the September meeting. He 
expressed belief that the NRA program 
would be completely successful, and dis- 
cussed the functions of trade associations 
under it. 

The tendency of customers to “shop 
around,” with tremendous weste of time 
and money to haulers, must be eliminated 
if the various agencies of transportation 
and handling were to emerge from the 
present chaotic state, Mr. Illingworth 
said. 

A discussion of claims for moth dam- 
age on treated furniture was led by 
Acting President John W. Connelly, 
Hartford, and resulted in passage of a 
motion instructing Secretary Edgar C. 
Palmer, New Haven, to investigate. 

It wes voted to hold the association’s 
annual meeting and banquet during the 
week of Oct. 16, probably at the Strat- 
field Hotel in Bridgeport. 

Charles B. Gardner of New London; 
Raymond M. Ford of Bridgeport, and 
M. E. Kiely of New Haven, were chosen 
members of the nominating committee to 
prepare a slate of officers. 

—Charles B. Barr. 


Detroit “Wildcat” Movers 
Delaying NRA Discipline 


SERIES of meetings in Detroit in 

- the endeavor to secure local agree- 
ment and practice under NRA has so far 
been only partially successful because of 
the abstention of many smaller movers. 
It is estimated that nearly 400 companies 
are operating in the city, compared with 
about 100 five years ago. The Detroit 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
has been active in sponsoring the meet- 
ings for complete unity on rates, condi- 
tions of employment, etc., but the situa- 
tion is complicated by the presence of 
so many “wildcat” moving and storage 
companies. 

A sharp attack at the “dollar per 
room” method of charging for moving, 
and “free transportation to warehouse” 
on storage, is contemplated—with both 
practices still widely in favor among the 
very small operators. The large, estab- 
I'shed companies are substantially in 
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agreement, and it is believed that some 
method of persuasion may be required, 
through the cooperation of the NRA to 
bring the smaller organization into line. 
—H. F. Reves. 


Brooks Executive Manager 
of Midwest; Annual to Be 
Held in K. C. in October 


HE executive committee of the re- 

cently-organized Midwest Warehouse 
& Transfermen’s Association, comprising 
merchandise and househo-d goods and 
cold storage companies operating in Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, an- 
nounced at Kansas City in September 
that the new group’s annual meeting 
would be held in Kansas City on Oct. 20 
and 21. Officers will be elected, and the 
rate structures and the NRA codes will 
be discussed. 

A. E. Brooks, for the past three years 
secretary and treasurer of the Missouri 
Warehousemen’s Association, and for 
five years assistant manager of the 
Southwest Warehouse Corp., Kansas 
City, has been elected executive manager 
of the Midwest. His effort will for the 
present be concentrated on building mem- 
bership and he plans to issue a weekly 
bulletin as part of a p'an to develop “one 
of the greatest regional associations in 
the country.” 

Oscar W. Thomas, secretary of the 
A-B-C Fireproof Warehouse Co., Kansas 
City, has been designated by the Mid- 
west’s executive committee as the asso- 
ciation’s treasurer. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, elected 
president of the Midwest at the organ- 
ization meeting in August, has appointed 
the following committees: 

Household goods, Ray A. Ford, Omaha, 
chairman; and Paul Bekins, Sioux City, 
Iowa; S. H. Paul, Springfield, Mo.; 
Alva E. Smith, Wichita, Kansas. 

Merchandise, Melvin Bekins, Omaha, 
chairman; and Murray D. Cuykendall, 
Wichita; H. D. Liddle, Des Moines; and 
Wil'iam A. Sammis, Kansas City, Mo. 

Membership, Harry H. Viner, Omaha, 
for Nebraska; J. L. Bailey, Emporia, for 
Kansas; Joseph A. Mrazek, St. Louis, for 
Missouri; and Robert B. Cass, Waterloo, 
for Iowa. 

Meanwhile Midwest’s secretary, Mr. 
Brooks, has set up a temporary head- 
quarters office in the Radial Building, 
801 Armour Road, Kansas City, the home 
of the Radial Warehouse Company; 
President Cole of the Midwest is trea- 
surer and manager of the Radial organi- 
zation. 

On Sept. 16 Mr. Brooks began issuing 
a weekly bulletin. 


—Kenneth Force. 


Three Nutmeg Locals 


The Associated Furniture & Pianoa 
Movers of Hartford has been organized 
in the Connecticut capital to stabilize con- 
ditions in the furniture transfer industry. 
John Shea, of Shea’s Express, is presi- 
dent, and Herbert A. Lavoie, 96 Amity 
Street, is secretary. 





WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


The New Haven Van Owners’ & Ware- 
housemen’s Association has been formed 
with a charter membership of thirty 
companies. A standard scale of charges 
for moving and storage has been an- 
nounced in newspaper advertising. The 
officers are: president, Paul A. Dahlpard, 
owner West Haven Trucking Co.; vice- 
president, Lawrence Hald, of Frank X. 
Hald, Inc.; secretary, Saul Speck, secre- 
tary Cohen & Powell, Inc.; and treasurer, 
Samuel Rashba, of S. Rashba & Sons. 

Frank E. Hess, president of the 
Blakeslee Co., Waterbury, has been 
elected president of the newly-organized 
Waterbury Van Owners’ Association. 
Carl T. Larson, owner of the Larson 
Express Co., is secretary. 

—Charles B. Barr. 





Indianapolis Merchandise 
Companies Organize Local 


ERCHANDISE storage interests in 
Indianapolis have organized the 
Warehousemen’s Association of Indian- 
apolis, Inc. The officers are as fol ows: 
President, E. L. Burwell, general stor- 
age manager Indiana Terminal & Re- 
frigerating Co. 
Vice-President, I. C. Strohm, president 
Strohm Warehouse & Cartage Co. 
Secretary, E. E. Harris, manager 
Henry Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Bowen, secre- 
tary Tripp Warehouse Co. 
The board of directors comprises the 
officers and L. R. Bettis, treasurer of the 
Indianapolis Warehouse & Cartage Co., 


Inc. 
—Howard M. Rudeauz. 





Indianapolis Van 
Owners Organize 


HE Indianapolis Van Owners’ Asso- 

ciation, with warehouse firms in its 
membership, was formed at a meeting 
on Sept. 15. Officers are as follows: 

President, R. O. Jackson, secretary 
Shellhouse Fireproof Warehouse Com- 
pany. 

Vice-President, C. W. Abraham, owner 
A. & B. Storage Co. 

Secretary, Irwin Walker, secretary 
Shanks Fireproof Warehouse Company. 

Board of administration members are: 
C. M. Gentry, Aero Mayflower Transit 
Co., and T. E. Mockford, Otto Suesz, J. H. 
Taylor and B. T. Jones. 





Memphis Local Elects 
Leon Rose President 


T a recent meeting of the Memphis 

. Warehousemen’s Association, held at 
the Tennessee Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc., officers were elected as follows: 

President, Leon S. Rose, president 
Rose Warehouse Co. 

Vive-President, M. C. Adams, secretary 
Patterson Transfer Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Skelton Driver, 
manager Tennessee Terminal Ware- 
houses, Inc. 

This is Mr. Driver’s eighth consecutive 
term as the organization’s secretary. 

—Clyde Grissam. 
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Four Locals Organize 
in Colorado on Eve of 
the State Convention 


B* the time the Colorado Transfer & 
Warehousemen’s_ Association as. 
sembles in October for its annual meet- 
ing, either in Pueblo or Denver, four 
new local groups will have been formally 
organized in various parts of the State. 

The San Luis Valley Transfer & Ware. 
housemen’s_ Association, with head- 
quarters in Alamosa, has as its president 
E. B. Faus, of the Faus Transfer Co,, 
Monte Vista. T. D. L. Menke of the 
Menke Transfer Co., Monte Vista, is vice- 
president; Emerson E. Jones, secretary 
of the W. A. Jones Transfer Co., Alamosa, 
is secetrary-treasurer; and Bert Brom, 
manager of the Brom Transfer & Stor- 
age, Monte Vista, is a director. 

At Grand Junction is being formed the 
Western S'ope Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the organizers being 
J. W. Milne, proprietor of the J. W. 
Milne Warehouse & Transfer, and E. W. 
Terrill, of the E. W. Terrill Transfer & 
Storage. 

Sponsors of a northern Colorado as- 
sociation, with headquarters at Fort Col- 
lins, are Charles McMillan, president of 
the McMillan Transfer, Coal & Storage 
Co., Fort Collins, and M. S. Eeber, presi- 
dent of the Union Delivery Co., Greeley. 

J. W. Pearson, of the J. W. Pearson 
Company, Pueblo, is president of the 
Pueblo County Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association, organized largely 
through the efforts of H. E. Burch, secre- 
tary of the Burch Warehouse & Trans- 
fer Co., Inc., Pueblo. 

At the meeting of the State organiza- 
tion arrangements will be made for a tie- 
up of the various locals, with ratification 
of code and tariffs. 

Meanwhile the membership of the 
Movers and Warehousemen’s Association 
of Denver has more than doubled and 
more than 75 per cent of the Denver op- 
erators have signed up under the organ- 


ization’s code. 
—Lucius S. Flint. 


Local Is Formed 
in Shreveport 


yy. about fifty charter members, 
the Shreveport Transfer & Ware- 
housemen’s Association has been organ- 
ized in the Louisiana city. The officers 
are as follows: 

President, George McGee, 
Warehouse & Storage Co. 

Vice-President, W. S. Young, Leonard 
Truck Lines. 

Secretary, N. C. Townsend, O. K. Stor- 
age & Van Co. 

Treasurer, T. C. Nelson, Caddo Trans- 
fer & Warehouse Co., Inc. 


McGee 





New Cleveland Local 


The Individual Line Haul Truck 
Owners’ Association has been organized 
in Cleveland to promote the interests and 
welfare of long distance truck haulers. 
R. G. Hagerty is president. 
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New Membership 
Affiliations 


Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses (a division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association) : 


Chambersburg Ice & Cold Storage 
Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Chouteau Avenue Crystal Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., St. Louis. 

Columbia Warehouse Company, Chi- 


cago. 

Fairmount Creamery Company, 
Omaha. : ; 

Fulton Market Refrigerating Co., 
New Y 


York. 
Richmond Cold Storage, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Standard Ice Company, Pittsburgh. 

Stillwell Cold Storage Company, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Connecticut Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion: 
Clark & Reid Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Doran Brothers, Inc., Greenwich. 
Dully & Son, Hartford. 


Houston Transfer & Warehousemen’s 
Association : 
A.A.A. Transfer & Storage Co. 
A. & B. Transfer Co. 
Ace Transfer Co. 
Active Transfer & Storage Co. 
B & B Transfer Co. 
B-Line Transfer Co. 
C and C Transfer & Storage Co. 
Cc. A. Wright & Sons. 
—— Transfer Co. 
. A. Hudson Transfer & Warehouse 
a 
Empire Transfer Co. 
Everready Transfer Co. 
Fleming Transfer & Storage Co. 
Frank’s Transfer & Storage Co. 
F. W. Matlage Transfer. 
Greyhound Vans, Inc. 
Herrin Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Houston Transfer Co. 
I. B. Westheimer Moving Co. 
Majestic Transfer Co. 
Mayo Transfer Co. 
O. K. Transfer Co. 
Port Transfer & Storage Co. 
Queen Transfer Co. 
Red Ball Transit Co. 
Southern Transfer Co. 
Three Bros. Transfer & Storage Co. 
W. R. Smith Transfer. 


Mayflower Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion: 

Arkansas 
Smith, Ark. 

Broadbent- Totin Transfer & Storage 
Co., Mitchell, D. 

Brunton tector & Storage Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Cody Transfer & Storage Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

Decatur Warehouse Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Daggett Transfer & Storage Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 

Eades’ Transfer & Storage, Jackson- 
ville, Ill 

Ferris Transfer Line, Galesburg, III. 

Fire Proof Storage Co., Marshall- 
town, Ia. 

Frantz’s Transfer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Gathright Van & Transit Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

James Cameron’s Sons, Keokuk, Ia. 

J. B. Reed Transfer & Storage Co., 
Minot, N. D. 

mi H. Hall Motor Express, Sunbury, 
a. 

Jonesboro Transfer & Storage Co., 
Jonesboro. Ark. 

La Porte Transfer Line, La Porte, 


Warehouse Ca., Fort 


L. B. Hiler Transfer & Storage Co., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

Martin Transfer & Storage Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Merc ante Transfer & Storage Co., 
Austin, Te 

Meves Sinister & Storage Line, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

Nixon Transfer, Coal & Supply Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 

North State Bonded Warehouse, Wil- 
son, N. C. 

Oberlin Trucking Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Overland Transfer Co., Stockton, Cal. 

Rockford Storage Warehouse, Inc., 
Rockford, 

Sellers Transfer Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Heads Revived Group 





After several years of inactivity the Ne- 
braska Warehouse & Transfermen’s As- 
sociation has taken a new lease on life 
and Charles Knowles, president of the 
Knowles Moving & Storage Company, 
Omaha, has been chosen president. 


Wachter Transfer Corp., Bismarck, 
NN. DBD. 
Washington Transfer & Storage Co., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

West End Storage, Springfield, Ill. 


Memphis Warehousemen’s Association: 
A-B-C Economy Storage & Moving 


Co. 
Ace Transfer & Storage Co. 
Commercial Storage & Warehouse 


oO. 
Dunbar Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 
General Warehouse & Distributing 

Co. 

Memphis Bonded Warehouse Co. 
Memphis Cold Storage Warehouse 

Co. 

Memphis Storage Co., Inc. 
Merchants Warehouse Co. 

O. K. Storage & Transfer Co. 

P. & B Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 
Phillips Forwarding Co. 

Poplar Transfer Co. 

QS Transfer Co. 

Red Line Storage & Transfer Co. 
Southern Bonded Warehouse Co. 
Southern Warehouse Co. 

United Warehouse & Terminal Co. 
Weathersby Cold Storage Co 


Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association: 


Potter Moving & Storage Company, 
Royal Oak. 


Missouri Warehousemen’s Association: 


Sloan’s Moving, Storage & Express 
Co., St. Louis. 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association: 


Canton Storage, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 
F. Sullivan Storage Co., New 

London, Conn. 

Metropolitan Storage Warehouse Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

New England Storage Warehouse 
Co... Roxbury, Mass. 

Rocco Van & Storage Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association: 
Cuneo Storage Co., New York City. 
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New York State Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation: 
Cuneo Storage Co., New York City. 


Southern Warehousemen’s Association: 


Charleston W arehouse & Forwarding 
Co., Charleston, S. 

Indepe ndent ‘Warehouse Co., Inc., 
New Orleans. 

Roanoke Public Warehouse, Roanoke, 


Ja. 
Standard Warehouse Company, Inc., 
New Orleans. 


Texas-Southwest Warehouse and 
Transfermen’s Association: 


A. A. A. Transfer Co., Houston. 

Active Transfer & Storage Co., Hous- 
ton. 

Alamo Transfer & Storage Co., San 
Antonio. 

Arkansas 
Smith, Ark. 

C and C Transfer & Storage Co., 
Houston. 

Central Warehouse & Storage Co., 

San Antonio. 
Commercial Warehouse Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
Faulk-Collier 
Inc., Monroe, La. 
Federal Warehouse Co., Houston. 
kieming Transfer Co., Houston. 
Frank’s Transfer & Storage Co., 
Houston. 

F. W. Matlage Transfer, Houston. 

Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold 
Storage Co., Houston. 

Koon-McNatt Storage & Transfer 
Co., Dallas. 

Longwell’s Transfer, El Paso. 

Mashburn Transfer & Storage Co., 
Childress, Tex. 

Odom’s Transfer & Storage Co., El 
Paso. 

Oklahoma Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Osage Transfer & Storage Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Painter Transfer & Storage Com- 
pany, Chickasha, Okla. 

Patrick Transfer Co., Corsicana, Tex 

Patton Transfer Co., Austin. 

Fort Transfer & Storage Company, 
Houston. 

Public Warehouse Co., 
City, Okla. 

Pulliam Transfer & Storage Co., 
Dallas. 

Railroad 
Worth. 

Redford Transfer Co., San Antonio. 

Reliable Van & Warehouse Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Roy Wilson Transfer & Warehouse 
Co., Longview, Tex. 

San Antonio Storage Co., San An- 
tonio. 

Smith Transfer Co., San Antonio. 

Southport Truck Lines, Oklahoma 
City. 
Southwestern Fuel & Transfer Co., 
El Paso. 

Springer 
querque, ‘ 

Terminal Warehouse & Storage Co., 
3eaumont. 

Texas & Pacific Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Fort Worth. 

Three Bros. Transfer & Storage Co., 
Houston. 

Tulsa Terminal Storage 
house Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Watson Transfer & 
Houston. 

Wells Transfer Co., San Antonio. 

Williams Transfer & Storage Co., 
Mangum, Okla. 

Wisdom Brothers Moving, Packing 
& Storage, Lake Charles, La. 

W. R. Smith Transfer, Houston. 


Warehouse Ce.. Fort 


Bonded Warehouse, 


Oklahoma 


Freight Agency Fort 


Transfer Co., Ine., Albu- 
M. 


& Ware- 


Storage Co., 


Atlanta Movers Raise Wages 
60% and Standardize Rates 


HE recently organized Confederated 

Household Goods Movers of Georgia 
comprises thus far about twenty Atlanta 
warehouse and transfer companies and 
was brought about by the N. R. A. Ac- 
cording to the secretary, George Sebold, 
president of the Walker Storage & Van 
Co., it early resulted in wages being in- 
creased about 60 per cent. 

After several meetings it was decided 
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that all local moving should be done on 
the hourly basis, and rates on packing, 
storing, etc., were standardized, and Mr. 
Sebold states that there have been few 
deviations from the code adopted. 





Central Long Island 
Local Is Organized 


BF Bevien Nassau County Moving & Stor- 
age Association was organized at a 
meeting of representatives of about fifty- 
five Long Island warehouse companies 
on Sept. 26 at the Hempstead Storage 
Corp., Hempstead, N. Y. 

John F. Fitz Gerald, manager of the 
Queensboro Storage Warehouse, Inc., 
Jamaica, and secretary of the House- 
hold Movers Association of Queens, Inc., 
explained the steps necessary to tie in 
with the purposes of the: NRA code of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

The Nassau group elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President, George L. Guineer, presi- 


dent Floral Park Storage Co., Ince., 
Floral Park. 
Vice-President, George N. Winkler, 


secretary John Winkler’s Sons, Inc., Far 
Rockaway. 

Secretary, Henry C. Brengel, owner 
Empire Storage & Warehouse, Hicks- 
ville. 

Treasurer. Frank O’Brien, manager 
Hempstead Storage Corp., Hempstead. 

Directors, E. C. J. McShane, president 
Great Neck Storage Co., Inc., Great 
Neck; Frederick Trickler, of the Fred 
Trickler Co., Mineola; A. E. Merklen, of 
the Merklen Storage Co., Freeport. 

—P. J. O’Connor. 


Parks, Jr., Heads 
Dallas Local 


OHN PARKS, JR., owner of the Cen- 
Y tral Transfer & Storage Co., has 
been elected president of the Dallas 
Warehousemen’s Association. He has 
appointed Jack Pinkston, 1015 Kirby 
Building, secretary. 

Mr. Parks succeeds Gus K. Weather- 
red, associate manager of the Dallas 
Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Co. 





San Gabriel Local 


Household goods companies in Pasa- 
dena, South Pasadena, Alhambra and 
Monrovia have formed the San Gabriel 
Valley Transfer and Storage Associa- 
tion. At the organization meeting R. R. 
Sutton, secretary of the Pasadena Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., was elected temporary 
president. 





South Jersey Group 
Forms Association 


— goods warehouse op- 
erators in Camden, Burlington and 
Gloucester Counties in New Jersey have 
organized the South Jersey Furniture 
Movers’ Association, with the following 
officers: 





WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


President, John V. Mulvihill, Oaklyn. 
Secretary, T. C. Ziegler, Park Storage 
Warehouse Co., Camden. 
Treasurer, Leslie W. Bell, president 
Bell Storage Co., Camden. 
—Charles 8S. Zack. 


Another New Jersey 
County Organizes 


ITH a charter membership of 129 

companies, including leading ware- 
housemen and furniture movers, the Es- 
sex County Van Owners’ Association has 
been formed in New Jersey, the com- 
munities represented including Newark, 
the Oranges, Montclair, Bloomfield and 
Maplewood. 

The NRA code of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association has 
been indorsed, and a uniform scale of 
charges on storage and house-to-house 
moving has been set up. 


—Charles S. Zack. 





Position Wanted 
ENERAL merchandise 


warehouse executive and 
menager, located in the East, 
wishes position with reliable 
storage warehouse company. 
Fourteen years’ experience. 
Address Box E-122, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





Springfield, Ill., Local 


With household goods and merchandise 
warehousing comprising one division, the 
Springfield Truck Operators’ Association 
was formed on Aug. 6 at the offices of 
the Merchant Transfer & Storage Co. 
in Springfield, Ill. Russell E. Hillier, 
partner in the Hillier Storage Company 
and secretary of the Central Warehouse- 
men’s Association of Illinois, was elected 


temporary president. 
—Mabel B. Pulliam. 





A Bit About Expenses 


The Motor Truck Club of Massachu- 
setts, Inc., spent $3,764 in its opposition 
to the legislation requiring trucks to 
file their rates and obtain certificates of 
public convenience and necessities from 
the State Department of Public Utilities, 
according to a lobby expense return 
filed with the office of Secretary of 
State Frederic W. Cook. The club’s re- 
turn states that $2,750 was paid to 
Joseph A. Conway for legislative coun- 
sel services, $508.08 to Harry M. Frost 
for advertising, and $434.60 for broad- 


casting. 
—C. Frederic Wellington. 





South Haven Firm to Build 


The South Haven (Mich.) Terminal 
Co. has awarded a contract for a $15,000 
warehouse, six stories high, 200 by 235 
feet, on the riverfront. 
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Associations’ Growth 
Is Noted by National 
Chamber of Commerce 


C= impetus has been given to the 
trade association movement in the 
carrying out thus far of the purposes 
of the national industrial recovery Act 
according to the Chamber of Comerce of 
the United States, which points ont: 

“The Act gives full recognition to 
trade associations as representing leader- 
ship in the various industries which they 
cover. Not only are associations directly 
empowered to formulate and present 
codes, but they also are fully authorized 
to pass upon petitions requesting exemp- 
tions from provisions which seem to be 
unduly onerous. 

“Already hundreds of new trade asso- 
ciations have been organized to take ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the act, 
Existing associations have greatly in- 
creased their membership, one reporting 
an increase in members of from 720 to 
more than 4,000 within the last six 
weeks. Many dormant associations have 
undergone an awakening and again are 
actively serving their industries. 

“The codes of fair competition, ap- 
proved by the Administration, which now 
constitute the law within fields of indus- 
try, require united support. Everyone 
within an industry is given the privilege 
of participating in the benefits to be 
derived. 

“Long recognized and _ important 
activities of trade associations are re- 
ceiving renewed attention. Operations 
under the codes call for efforts to set up 
proper systems for collection of statis- 
tics, for the establishment of uniform 
cost accounting systems, for the adoption 
of arbitration machinery, for methods to 
deal with distress merchandise and ex- 
tension of credit, and for study of pro- 
ductive capacity and standards of pro- 
duction.” 


Mrs. C. C. Daniel Recovering 


Mrs. Charles C. Daniel, wife of C. C. 
Daniel, president of the Central Storage 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., had so far 
recovered from an injury to her spine, 
in a recent motor car accident, that she 
was removed to her home from Trinity 
Lutheran Hospital early in September. 


Wayne at New Address 


The Wayne Storage Co., Detroit, has 
relocated at 11547 Livernois Avenue. A 
large volume of its trade has been in 
this northwest section for many years. 
Wayne’s warehouse is some distance 
away, at Michigan Avenue and Apple 
Street. 


Sees Business Pick-Up 


Business is improving, according to 
Robert W. Greenman, president of the 
Sprague Moving & Storage Company, 
Highland Park, Detroit. A decided up- 
turn is expected during the coming 
month in household goods storage. 
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Death Takes Martin Bekins, 
Founder of Warehouse Chain 
in California, in 71st Year 


OLLOWING injuries sustained in a 

fall from a ladder while trimming a 
tree at his summer home at Belmont, Cal., 
Martin Bekins, founder of the Bekins 
Van & Storage Co. of California, died of 
pneumonia on Sept. 17 in a hospital at 
San Mateo. He was in his seventy-first 
year. : . . . 
Mr. Bekins is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Katherine Bekins; and a daughter, 
three sons and five brothers. The sons 
are Milo W., of Los Angeles, president of 
the Bekins organization; Reed J., of San 
Francisco, the firm’s vice-president and 
general manager; and Floyd R. Bekins. 
The daughter is the wife of Herbert B. 
Holt, secretary of the company and 
western vice-president of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
The brothers are John Bekins, president 
of the Bekins Omaha Van & Storage Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; Daniel Bekins, president 
of Bekins Moving & Storage Co., operat- 
ing in Portland and other Pacific North- 
west cities and president of the Bekins- 
Turner Moving & Storage Co., Denver; 
Abe Bekins, manager of Bekins plant in 
Oakland; and Shourd Bekins and Cor- 
nelius Bekins. 

Born near Holland, Mich., where nu- 
merous relatives still reside, the founder 
removed to California in 1894 from 
Omaha, where he had been engaged in 
warehousing with his brother John. The 
first Bekins unit in the California chain 
was established in Los Angeles soon 
after, and shortly business was begun in 
San Francisco and Oakland. Since 1918, 
when Mr. Bekins retired from business 
and civic activities, turning his storage 
interests over to his children, plants have 
been placed in operation in Pasadena, 
San Diego, Glendale, Beverly Hills, Santa 
Barbara, Fresno, Sacramento, Berkeley 
and Hollywood. 

Always progressive in his ideas, Mar- 
tin Bekins in 1911 formed a cooperative 
organization of all employees. Under this, 
the Golden Rule Association, he turned 
all moving, packing and shipping business 
over to them and they receiving the prof- 
its from their labor. Finding the burden 
of carrying the financial responsibility 
and the chance of loss through the haz- 
ards in the business were not equal to 
the dividends received, many withdrew 
their investment, and in 1918 the founder 
decided to hand the entire business over 
to his children and begin to enjoy some of 
the fruits of his early toil. He and Mrs. 
Bekins spent considerable time traveling 
about the world, the elderly warehouse- 
man giving much thought and study to 
ancient religion. He was deeply in- 
terested in work being carried on by 
charitable institutions in the betterment 
of children, especially boys. 

Little did Martin Bekins, who got his 
start in life on a Michigan farm, realize 
when he applied for a position with a 
small draying concern in Lincoln, Neb., 
in the 80’s, that he would one day be the 
founder and builder of what is consid- 
ered the largest moving and storage 
business in the West. 


NEWS 


Farming did not appeal to him, and 
there came a time when he felt a call 
to the ministry. So he started to college 
to prepare. But he applied himself with 
such diligence, not only to his studies but 
to outside work in order to sustain him- 
self, that it was not long before his health 
gave out. Outdoor work as a book agent, 
however, was the means of regaining 
his strength and gaining a wife. 

Following his Lincoln job, after he had 
acquired an interest in the concern, he 
decided to try new fields and so went 
to Sioux City, Iowa, where he established 
his own warehouse and drayage busi- 
ness; and he built moving vans, which 
in those days were something new. With 
business running smoothly, he turned his 
eyes westward to Omaha, leaving a 
brother in charge of the Sioux City plant. 
Soon after settling in Omaha his energy 
seemed to drive him to seek harder prob- 
lems and this time took him to the then 
small city of Los Angeles, where he 





A recent informal picture of the 
late Martin Bekins 


started business with seven vans, includ- 
ing one for pianos. A fire destroyed the 
building which housed the first Bekins 
storage quarters and in 1897 a one-story 
brick warehouse, costing only $1,500, was 
put up. The San Francisco branch was 
established in 1899, when the first pool 
cars were started to that northern me- 
tropolis. In spite of labor troubles, by 
1904 Bekins was obliged to increase stor- 
age space, and he started building a 
warehouse in Oakland. Meanwhile, in 
Los Angeles, the brick warehouse, which 
had been enlarged a number of times, 
was outgrown, and in 1907 construction 
was begun on the six-story concrete 
structure, on South Figueroa Street, 
which now houses Bekins headquarters 
in the South, and to which there have 
been many additions. 

At the time of his retirement Martin 
Bekins was an active member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Public Utilities. 

Cremated in San Francisco, the re- 
mains were taken to Los Angeles for 
burial. 
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Mayor and Governor Differ 
Over a Loan to Finance an 
Atlanta Cold Storage Plant 


CCORDING to the Atlanta Constitu- 

- tion of Sept. 20 the United States 
Cold Storage Corp., operating in Chicago 
and Kansas City, has applied to the Fed- 
eral Government for a loan to finance its 
contemplated cold storage terminal on 
State-owned property on Pryor Street, 
Atlanta. The amount of the loan re- 
quested was not made public. 

Under plans announced some months 
ago the project was to cost about $1,750,- 
000. 

The loan application was indorsed by 
Mayor Key of Atlanta. Governor Tal- 
madge of Georgia announced on Sept. 19 
that he would oppose granting the loan. 
The governor was quoted as saying: 

“The plant is entirely too large. What 
Georgia needs is a number of cold stor- 
age plants strung over the State. It is 
entirely too much money to put in such 
a building, and if the company thinks it 
can rent part of the building for offices 
it has but to look around and see hun- 
dreds of offices empty in buildings far 
more advantageously located.” 

Granting of the loan would, it was esti- 
mted, give 500 Atlantans work on con- 
struction, and Mayor Key wrote the 
United States Cold Storage Corp.: 

“We trust that present conditions will 
now justify you in carrying to comple- 
tion your Atlanta plant. 

“Since your project, as we have been 
advised, is in such shape that actual 
work can be started immediately, it will 
fill right at this time for our city a great 
means of taking care of our unemploy- 
ment situation. Naturally, assistance 
rendered under existing conditions will 
no doubt prove a good-will builder in 
years to come. 

“Not only will the construction of your 
plant now be a great help to our city, it 
will also be a big asset to the city of 
Atlanta, the State of Georgia, and the 
South. You may depend on us for our 
heartiest cooperation.” 

The loan application is based on a sec- 
tion of the Federal public works Act 
which permits loans for buildings to be 
used as terminals, docks, warehouses, etc., 
of a nature to add to the public goods. 





Checker Changes Managers 


James F. Duncan, former manager of 
the Checker Moving & Storage Co., De- 
troit, has been made local manager of 
United Van Lines, Inc. United’s new 
office has been established at Hamilton 
Avenue and West Grand Boulevard. 

George Erickson has succeeded Mr. 
Duncan as manager of the Checker firm, 
and a major expansion is in immediate 
prospect for the company, with option 
now being considered on a warehouse on 
Third Street, near Temple Avenue. The 
building, occupying about 50 by 150 feet, 
was used as a temporary warehouse dur- 
ing reconstruction by Tanner Fireproof 
Warehouses about four years ago, lo- 
cated nearby. It is at present being 
utilized in part only for automobile 
storage. 
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Washington State 
Warehousemen File 
Tariffs Under Law 


IXTY-TWO Washington warehouses 

combined in submitting to the State 
Department of Public Works a single 
schedule covering merchandise warehouse 
tariff and household goods and baggage 
tariff, in accordance with the new Wash- 
ington warehousing law which the Wash- 
ington State Warehousemen’s Association 
sponsored at the last Legislative session. 
All major Seattle firms joined the move- 
ment. 

Now known as Chapter 154, Laws of 
1933, the law was submitted as Senate 
Bill No. 216, enacted toward the close 
of the twenty-third regular session, and 
signed by the governor on March 18. The 
law became effective July 1 but, due to 
the fact that satisfactory tariffs were 
not then ready for filing, the department 
granted a thirty-day extension. 

The law requires that every warehouse 
apply for a license and file a schedule 
of rates for service. 

Of the seventy-seven applications filed, 
sixty-two are from members of the Wash- 
ington State W. A. filing the joint rate 
lists with rules and regulations covering 
the industry. The rest have filed their 
own private schedules. 

While the law has been in effect more 
than sixty days, so much time and effort 
has gone into the preliminary work of 
sharpening its teeth that no attempt 
has been made to enforce it. Ware- 
housemen who have fought for five years 
to secure passage of legislation that 
would eliminate unfair practices and 
utilization of unsafe storage facilities 
are determined that it shall be effective. 

It is anticipated that the cost of secur- 
ing and maintaining the license, combined 
with the strict building requirements, will 
help eliminate an undesirable type of 
warehouse which has been operating. The 
annual license fee is $10. The $5,000 
surety bond required by the State to 
guarantee its assessed fine in case of law 
violation costs $50 yearly to maintain; 
and the annual fee, based upon gross 
operating revenues, carries a minimum of 
$5. It costs at least $65, therefore, to se- 
cure the privilege of operating a ware- 
house, and it is believed that the smaller 
unprofitable ones will soon transfer their 
storage. 

When application plus fee for license 
has been received the Department of 
Public Works sends an inspector to de- 
termine if the building meets the re- 
quirements of a storage warehouse. If 
so, then arrangement must be made for 
the surety bond; and ten days are al- 
lowed for filing of tariff schedules. 

Most charges on the new schedule 
are by package rather than weight. Prior 
to July 1 the warehouses checked all 
merchandise stored and notified owners 
of the new rates as soon as they were 
compiled. Protests coming in now, have 
been largely from firms which have in 
the past “chiselled” warehousing rates to 
the limit. 

Executives comprising the tariff com- 
mittee, which meets each Monday, are 
0. C. Taylor, chairman, president of the 
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Taylor-Edwards Warehouse & Transfer 
Co., Inc.; John E. Barnett, president of 
the American Warehouse Company; W. 
G. Dickinson, secretary of the Christie- 
Lambert Van & Storage Co., Inc., and 
H. P. Mehlfeld, secretary of Winn & Rus- 
sell, Inc. 

Reeves Aylmore, Seattle attorney in- 
strumental in securing passage of the 
law, has been retained as legal adviser. 





Wanted: 


GOOD merchandise ware- 

h one who can 
solicit and obtain national ac- 
counts for large California 
warehouse. Must have had at 
least two years of experience. 

Write qualifications and 
salary expected. 

Address Box K-628, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 








Santa Ana Company 
in New Quarters 


Following the fire which wrecked the 
warehouse of the Santa Ana (Calif.) 
Transfer & Storage Co. the firm has 
taken over a warehouse building, for- 
merly used by an automobile agency, at 
902 North Main Street. The motor car 
show room will be utilized for display of 
pianos and overstuffed furniture. 

The contents of the rug storage com- 
partment, together with a few pianos, 
were saved when the blaze occurred, and 
the company’s trucks were housed else- 
where and were not burned. 





Position Wanted 


XECUTIVE, nine _ years 

connection with house- 
hold goods warehouse in the 
East, desires position with 
sizable concern. Capable of 
assuming full charge in any 
department. Particularly ex- 
perienced in long-distance re- 
movals. 

Address Box M-831, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th St., New 
York City. 





Effects of the 
Texas Storm 


During the recent disastrous storm in 
Texas the warehouse of the Grant Stor- 
age & Transfer Co., Harlingen, was de- 
stroyed. About 80 per cent of the con- 
tents was salvaged. The firm announced 
that a new plant would be erected. 

In Corpus Christi, Perry Tucker, man- 
ager of the Corpus Christi Transfer 
Co., Inc., saved from destruction the 
goods in his own home by transferring 
them to the warehouse. 


Distribution and Wareho 
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South’s Warehousemen Demand 
Compensatory Rates at Rail, 
Port and Barge Line Plants 


(Concluded from page 10) 


“Resolved, that the merchandise ware. 
house operators of Region 3 request that 
the president of the A. W. A. take such 
measures as he may deem advisable to 
insure that, upon the approval of the 
merchandise warehouse code by the 
President of the United States, the above. 
mentioned railroad, port city and barge 
line warehouses shall charge rates that 
are properly compensatory for the ser- 
vice rendered. 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that tariffs submitted to the in- 
dustry control board shall specifically 
enumerate all items hand!ed or to be 
handled and the rates charged therefor 
and that the mere submission of a for- 
mula used or to be used in computing 
rates is not adequate. 

“Resolved, that we recommend to the 
warehousemen in Region 3 the adoption 
of the rates quoted in the tariff as Illi- 
nois Association of Merchandise Ware- 
housemen Tariff No. 10 for their tariff 
to be submitted under the code of fair 
competition for the merchandise ware- 
house industry. 

“Resolved, that a committee on cost 
finding and tariffs for Region 3 be ap- 
pointed by the president of the Southern 
Warehousemen’s Association and charged 
with the continuous study of conditions 
in the region and with the preparation 
of recommended tariffs and modifications 
thereto.” 

Under this memorial the Scuthern’s 
president, R. B. Young, Savannah, a 
committee comprising Theodore F. King, 
Chattanooga, chairman; D. L. Shannon, 
Atlanta; Leon S. Rose, Memphis; H. C. 
Avery, Jacksonville, and Clem D. John- 
ston, Roanoke, Va. Mr. King and Mr. 
Johnston are members of the A. W. A. 
merchandise division code committee. 
Mr. Young is an ex officio member of 
the committee. 

Executives attended the meeting from 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Charleston, Char- 
lotte (N. C.), Chattanooga, Columbia 
(S. C.), Greenville (S. C.), Jacksonville, 
Memphis, Miami, Montgomery, Nash- 
ville, Roanoke and Savannah. 


Seaboard Corp. Expands 


The Seaboard Warehouse Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has taken over for op- 
eration for merchandise storage the 
former plant of the Submarine Boat 
Corp. in Newark, N. J. Docks and sheds 
are being repaired, and the 50,000 square 
feet of space already available is being 
taxed to capacity, according to Louis F. 
Farrell, president and general manager, 
with sugar from Porto Rico and bran 
from Canada, and sugar shipments are 
expected from Cuba. These commodi- 
ties the Seaboard is distributing by truck 
to wholesalers and farmers in New 
Jersey. 
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Eastman Sanctions Pick-Up and Delivery Service by the Pennsylvania. 





Other 


Railroads May Protest to Interstate Commerce Commission 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, ‘ 
1157 National Press Building 


MERRY BATTLE is in prospect be- 

tween the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
other trunk lines in official classification 
territory over the former’s proposal, 
sanctioned by Coordinator Joseph B. 
Eastman, to establish pick-up and de- 
livery service generally throughout the 
Pennsylvania system. 

It is anticipated that the other rail- 
roads will attempt to have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission suspend the 
P.R.R. tariffs providing for the service 
when they are filed, despite Mr. East- 
man’s approval of the principle of the 
plan. 

F. E. Williamson, president of the 
New York Central, wrote Mr. Eastman 
Sept. 20, as soon as he learned of the 
P.R.R. proposal complaining bitterly and 
urging the coordinator to withdraw his 
sanction. Mr. Eastman made public his 
correspondence with W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Williamson, “in view of the general in- 
terest in this matter among both rail- 
roads and shippers.” 

In his letter to the New York Central 
president Mr. Eastman, as usual, minces 
no words and does not hesitate to point 
out that the New York Central, through 
its subsidiary the Universal Carloading 
and Distributing Company, is now doing 
without tariff authority what the P.R.R. 
proposes to do with tariff authority. 

The first letter in the exchange was 
written to Mr. Eastman by President At- 
terbury Aug. 28. It said the P.R.R. had 
been considering for some time establish- 
ment of collection and delivery service, 
but that it did not wish to proceed with 
the plan if it would conflict with the 
research along this line being conducted 
by Mr. Eastman’s staff. 

To this Mr. Eastman replied that the 
proposal would not conflict with the re- 
search work being carried on by J. R. 
Turney, director of the section of freight 
service of the Coordinator’s office. 

“In fact, we are inclined to welcome 
such experiments,’ Mr. Eastman added. 

Mr. Williamson objected to establish- 
ment of the service on several grounds, 
including the supposition that collection 
and delivery would result in revenue 
losses to the carriers, would necessarily 
have to be extended later to certain car- 
load traffic, and would enable one carrier 
to invade the established territories of 
other lines. He urged that nothing be 
done until the study of collection and de- 
livery service has been completed. 

It was an unsound assumption to say 
that collection and delivery service would 
increase less-than-carload freight, Mr. 
Williamson said, at least insofar as the 
New York Central was concerned. Be- 
cause of the nature of the truck competi- 
tion the New York Central encountered 
In 1932, he said, it was a fair conclusion 
that the tonnage the line retained was 





not susceptible to successful truck com- 
petition. 

“Absorption of drayage charges on 
such business would have been a sheer 
waste of carrier’s revenue,” he said. “The 
additional business needed to offset the 
net loss would have been very great and 
that would have to be long haul business. 
It would not have been of much avail if 
we had secured a greater volume of short 
haul less-than-carload freight on which 
there is little, if any, profit.” 

Mr. Williamson said it had been the 
New York Central’s experience that the 
demand for C. & D. service is not due to 
a desire by shippers for the service, but 
merely for a method of reducing their 
transportation costs. 

“Our experience also has been that in 
many cases desirable less-than-carload 
traffic has been and can be retained on 
the rails by specific reductions in rates,” 
he said. “In other instances, the trucks 
will handle the business at such low rates 
that the railroads could not possibly 
meet them. In other instances the service 
rendered by the trucks is of such nature 
that the railroads could not meet the sit- 
uation by any reasonable reduction in 
rates. 

“The general institution of store-door 
delivery and collection service, amount- 
ing as it does to general reductions in 
the rates, would simply mean the estab- 
lishment of another base from which all 





Jersey City Subsidiary of 
Pennsylvania R. R. Sold to 
Bondholders for $2,100,000 


OF the steps of the Hudson County 
(N. J.) court house the Pennsylvania 
Dock & Warehouse Co., a Jersey City 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was sold at auction for $2,100,000 on 
Sept. 27. 

The purchasers are Pierpont V. Davis, 
55 Wall Street, New York, chairman of 
the bondholders’ protective committee, 
and Paxton Blair, attorney, of 63 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Property in the building and 500 
shares of preferred and 4,000 shares of 
common stock of the General Cold Stor- 
age Co., which operated in the same 
structure, also were sold for $3,500, to 
the bondholders’ representatives. 

It was learned later that the Harbor- 
side Warehouse Co., Inc., had been 
formed to take over and operate the 
warehouse. Temporary dummy officers 
will be supplanted with an active per- 
sonnel and it is expected that the Har- 
borside will take control about Nov. 1. 
It is understood that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will continue to retain an in- 
terest. 

The building and its storage opera- 
tions are at present in the hands of 
Walter Gardner, whom the creditors 
elected trustee in bankruptcy. 


of these situations would have to be 
examined again.” 

In his reply to Mr. Williamson, Co- 
ordinator Eastman said if there had been 
no experience with C. & D. service “there 
would be more ground for your fear that 
it would unduly dissipate carrier reve- 
nues in the eastern region and for your 
contention that it is my duty to forbid 
or discourage such an experiment as the 
Pennsylvania proposes.” 

He pointed to the experience of British 
railways, which have found the service 
indispensable and economical. Favorable 
reports also had come from southern 
railroads in the United States, which es- 
tablished the service earlier this year, 
he said. 

Pointing out that the service had been 
rendered for some time by the carioading 
companies which evidently have found it 
profitable, Mr. Eastman said he thought 
it “appropriate to point out that the New 
York Central is hardly in a position to 
complain of competitors doing directly 
by tariff what it is doing indirectly and 
without tariff’ through the Universal 
Carloading and Distributing Company. 

He told Mr. Williamson that if it 
should develop that the Pennsylvania’s 
tariffs permit discriminations and un- 
lawful practices, other carriers and ship- 
pers may appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for relief. He made 
it plain he had not approved any details 
of the P.R.R. plan, but merely the prin- 
ciple and the railroad’s willingness to ex- 
periment. 

Mr. Eastman promised to investigate 
promptly any possible excessive allow- 
ances proposed by the P.R.R. in connec- 
tion with its service, and to take correc- 
tive action in the event his investigation 
should reveal the necessity for action. 

Answering Mr. Williamson’s conten- 
tion that C. & D. service amounts to un- 
necessary waste and extravagance and 
in duplication of terminal facilities, Mr. 
Eastman said there were “equally strong 
contentions” that the service actually 
will eliminate much present waste and 
cut down the amount of space required 
for freight stations. 

The Coordinator said he could not 
agree with Mr. Williamson’s contention 
that there is inherent wrong in one car- 
rier serving all available patrons within 
a metropolitan area reached by it “by 
all lawful and economical means which 
may be available.” 

“T have never subscribed to the theory 
that a carrier by the construction of 
terminal facilities, lapse of time, or 
otherwise, establishes preemptive rights 
to the business of any industry or group 
of industries,” said Mr. Eastman. “If 
such rights existed heretofore, they have 
been effectively destroyed by the invasion 
of the transportation field not only by 
motor vehicles but by carloading com- 
panies, including your own controlled 
company.” 

—Stephens Rippey. 
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White Line Quits as a Beer 
Distributor; Concentrates 
Now on Storage Exclusively 


\TORAGE of beer for a distributor 

who does not have an establishment 
ot his own is the only profitable way for 
a warehouseman to handle beer, accord- 
ing to L. E. Stone, manager of the White 
Line Transfer & Storage Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. After several months trial in 
handling the beer as a distributor as 
well as warehouse dealer the White 
Line has sold out its interests in the 
distributing end and is concentrating on 
the storage of beer as merely another 
type of merchandise. 

“To my knowledge there is no brewer 
who is looking for warehouse space or 
services of a public warehouse,” says 
Mr. Stone, “and I have visited many 
brewers. 

“The brewers are beseiged with people 
and firms who want to be the wholesalers 
of the beer. Our company made two 
wholesaler’s contracts. one with the 
Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, handling 
High Life Beer, and one with the Heilan 
Brewing Co., LaCrosse, Wis., on Old 
Style Lager Beer. 

“We then had to take out licenses in 
the State as wholesalers of beer. In each 
one of those cases we had a license 
forming the High Life Distributing Co., 
and the Old Style Lager Distributing Co. 
The warehouse company charged the 
distributing company a storage rate per 
case for handling and unloading the mer- 
chandise. 

“We made a contract with two sep- 
arate men to manage the distributing 
companies on a percentage basis. These 
two managers are salesmen. We fur- 
nished trucks to both distributing com- 
panies for a set price per case. 

“At first it looked like a profitable busi- 
ness for the warehouse company and for 
the investment of our money in the dis- 
tributing company. Lately the competi- 
tion among the wholesalers is so strong 
that is is impossible in this teritory for 
a wholesaler or a distributor to make any 
money, because the brewers will not 
come down in their prices to the dis- 
tributors, and the wholesalers are in a 
cut-throat fight which brings the prices 
to the grocery and drug stores down to 
hardly any gross profit to operate on. 

“Some brewers have their own whole- 
sale places and operate through man- 
agers, and these wholesale places that 
are branches of the brewers not only cut 
the prices of keg beer and case beer but 
are very lenient with their credit and in 
some cases furnish coolers, counter signs, 
menus, and donations of different kinds 
in order for them to have their beed sold 
at selected locations. 

“‘We therefore sold out all of our beer, 
sold our trucks and our wholesale permit 
to a firm called the Central Distributors, 
and will continue storing the beer for 
them on a per case basis.” 


New Indiana Firm 


Ferree Reliable Movers, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Indiana, with offices at 
407-409 Logan Street, Hammond, to do 
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household goods warehousing and mov- 
ing. The incorporators are D. L. Ferree, 
Thurman Ferree and Henry Kors. Capi- 
tal stock comprises thirty shares at $100 
each. 


Walker Incorporates 
O. K. in Shreveport 


James M. Walker, president and treas- 
urer of the O. K. Storage & Transfer 
Co., operating the Walker Storage & 
Van Co. in Memphis, has filed a Louisi- 
ana charter to operate a Shreveport firm 
to be known as the O. K. Storage & Van 
Co. The listed capital is $200,000, di- 
vided into 200 shares of stock of $100 
par value. 

The officers of the Shreveport organi- 
zation are James M. Walker, president; 
J. R. Walker, vice-president, and M. C. 
Townsend, treasurer. 

The O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., 
New Orleans, and the O. K. Storage & 
Transfer Co., Louisville, are Walker 
properties. 


Position Open 


TOR the right man. He 

must be an _ experienced 
executive capable of operat- 
ing a large combination mer- 
chandise and cold storage 
warehouse. Vicinity, New 
York City. 

Address Box N-932, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 





New Cleveland Firms 


The East Cleveland Moving, Transfer 
& Storage Co. has been organized in 
Cleveland, its capital being 100 shares 
of no par value stock. The incorpora- 
tors are Alfred H. Mills, Florence M. 
Mills and W. H. Kahan. 

The Greeley General Warehouse Co., 
with address at 600 Hickox Building, 
Cleveland, has been incorporated with a 
capital of 250 shares of no par value 
stock. The incorporators are G. H. Con- 
way, Frederick W. Bentley and Florence 
Bustrom. 


Connecticut 
Strike Ends 


The Connecticut truckmen’s strike, de- 
tails of which are to be found in story 
on page 51, was settled late on Sept. 26 
and the drivers returned to work at 2 
A.M. the following day. The men 
agreed to let an NRA arbitration board 
adjust differences and they will vote on 
the union question. 

During the walk-out about thirty 
drivers in various parts of the State 
were arrested for alleged attempted 
violence. 
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Interlake Terminals Is 
Formed, Working Through 
the Associate Terminals 


NTERLAKE Terminals, Inc., has been 

organized, with offices at 26 Beaver 
Street, New York City, for operation 
through Associate Terminals, the latter 
comprising warehouse firms at Great 
Lakes ports—Crooks Terminals Ware- 
houses, Chicago; Detroit Harbor Termi- 
nals, Inc., Detroit; Hansen Storage Co,, 
Milwaukee; Harbor Terminals, Inc., To. 
ledo, and Buffalo Freight Terminal] 
Warehouse Co., Buffalo. 

George C. Roddy, formerly associated 
with eastern steamship companies and 
until recently vice-president of the Sea- 
board Great Lakes Corporation, is dj- 
recting the Interlake Terminals’ New 
York, or eastern, office, with title of vice- 
president and general manager. 

“The need of an organization of this 
character with its eastern representation 
to cover the important shipping centers 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Boston, along with other points in 
the eastern territory,” according to a 
statement by Mr. Roddy, “is of impor- 
tance at this time in view of the antici- 
pated pick-up of business also along with 
the contemplated improvement of the 
New York State canal system and the 
widespread interest of all users of trans- 
portation in the ratifying and develop- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Waterway. 

“Distributors reaching the Great 
Lakes territories today demand the low- 
est possible costs, insisting that the dis- 
tributing points be preferentially located 
on natural waterways, supplemented 
with coordinated joint services of marine, 
rail and trucking.” 


Proxate Announced by 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 


new fumigating gas, with “Proxate” 

as its trade name, and claimed to be 
harmless to textiles and vegetables, is 
announced by the Liquid Carbonic Cor- 
poration, Chicago. It is the result of 
preliminary investigations in the fumiga- 
tion field by Liquid Carbonic’s research 
department, followed by cooperative 
work with the Crop Protection Institute. 

“The new gas,” the announcement 
says, “is more toxic than carbon bisul- 
phide, yet it is non-poisonous and can be 
breathed in quantities without any ill 
effects. 

“Proxate will destroy eggs, larvae and 
insects without the use of vacuum tanks, 
with the result that any sealed room or 
bin may be used for fumigating pur- 
poses. It should be pointed out, however, 
that this gas is now being used with 
complete success in vacuum tanks where 
equipment of that type has already been 
installed. 

“The new gas is non-inflammable and 
could, in case of emergency, be used to 
extinguish fires. 

“Delivered in steel cylinders having a 
capacity of 450 cubic feet each, the gas 
does not deteriorate with age, is easy to 
handle and can be stored indefinitely.” 
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Career of Vallee O. Appel Is 
Sketched in “Family Album” 


(Concluded from page 29) 


Chicago, where he captured the degree 
of Juris Doctor. After that he entered 
the practice of law in Chicago. 

When the United States entered the 
World War? Vallee O. Appel was one of 
the first to volunteer his services. Enter- 
ing the army, he served as first lieuten- 
ant of infantry until he was mustered out 
on Aug. 20, 1919, after having served with 
both the 86th and 28th Divisions in 
France. 

With the close of the war he returned 
to Chicago. His legal background nat- 
urally led him to seek a connection re- 
quiring a knowledge of law, and in a 
short time he became trust officer of the 
Great Lakes Trust Company. It was 
while serving in that capacity that 
Madame Opportunity came along with a 
cold storage warehouse in her out- 
stretched hand. 

It was on Oct. 15, 1922, that this hap- 
pened. Mr. Appel had had no previous 
experience whatever with the cold storage 
or warehousing industries. The idea pre- 
sented was entirely foreign to his 
thoughts, experience, his training. It 
presented a new venture for his abilities 
—but new experiences held no terror for 
Mr. Appel. So, after investigating the 
proposition, going over the plant, and con- 
sidering the problem from various angles, 
he came to the conclusion that since he 
had “never yet made a failure of any- 
thing, why not go ahead and give the 
thing a trial?” 

At the time Mr. Appel affiliated himself 
with the Fulton Market Cold Storage 
Company the latter was about two years 
old. This warehouse was considered quite 
a venture by the stockholders, the major- 
ity of whom were dealers and merchants 
in perishables. The firm owned a build- 
ing, ten stories and basement, constructed 
of steel and concrete, with 4,000,000 cubic 
feet of space, 3,000,000 cubic feet of which 
was refrigerated with modern equipment 
electrically operated. The products han- 
dled have always been practically 100 per 
cent perishable,—butter, eggs, poultry, 
cheese, nuts, and meats constituting the 
prinicpal items received for storage. The 
building and equipment cost $2,400,000 
and was originally financed by the issu- 
ance of $1,200,000 in bonds and $1,200,000 
in preferred stock. 

So successful has Mr. Appel been in 
the management of this warehouse that 
all bonds have since been retired, and the 
company is in excellent financial condi- 
tion with a net working capital of $300,- 
000 and ample bank credit. In spite of 
the prolonged depression, Mr. Appel’s 
management has resulted in substantial 
profits each year, with dividends now 
being paid on preferred stock. 

As a member of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Mr. Appel was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the vold storage division in 1929. 
In 1930 he was elected vice-president of 
that division, and in 1931 and 1932 he 
Served as its president. At the annual 
meeting of the association at Cincinnati 
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last January he was elected general pres- 
ident of the American. 

As to hobbies: well, he says he has only 
three—his wife and his two little girls, 
Mary Elizabeth and Nancy Elinor. It 
was in 1925 that he married Eva Howells. 
Also, though not exactly a hobby, he does 
like traveling. The first time he went to 
Europe (when just a lad) he “bummed” 
his way on a cattle boat. Since that time 
he has made many trips—to Europe, 
South America, Africa; in fact, he has 
been around the world. His trips to for- 
eign lands have been by various and devi- 
ous routes. He has gone back and forth, 
right and left, east and west, north and 
south,—every way but up and down. 

Mr. Appel lives in Highland Park, one 
of Chicago’s beautiful North Shore sub- 
urbs. He is a 32° Mason, a Shriner, 
a member of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity, the Exmoor Country Club, 
and the University Club of Chicago. 


Keeping Flexible the 
Cost of Distribution 


(Concluded from page 21) 


goods, sets a price which runs parallel 
to the volume. This charge is com- 
pletely “flexible.” And, that charge is 
the end of the matter. There is no hang- 
over of “suspense” items to be faced at 
the end of the year, as easily there may 
be with private storing. From the neces- 
sary “adjustment” of such items the 
actual and final cost of private storing 
may be entirely upset. What looked like 
a low cost all through the year may, in 
the year-end “adjustment” of the books, 
prove to be a high cost. 

But, for those distributors who patron- 
ize public warehouses, no such year-end 
“adjustments” are necessary. There are 
none. The whole problem of “deferred 
costs” is avoided. 

In this sense, then, the public ware- 
house is a sort of paradox in business. 
It does what appears to be impossible. 
Even when its charges may appear too 
high, they may actually be low—lower 
than it would cost to obtain the same 
service through any other agency. 





E. H. Lynch Dies 


Edward H. Lynch, former Milwaukee 
warehouseman, died at the age of 79 at 
the home of his daughter in Brown Deer, 
Wis., on Aug. 10. With his brother 
Jerome he operated the old Central Stor- 
age Warehouse Co. in Milwaukee for 
forty years. In their business they intro- 
duced for their vans the use of three 
horses abreast instead of two and the 
Milwaukee fire department adopted the 
system for its trucks. 





Mrs. E. D. Shine Passes 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Shine, mother of 
Robert E. Shine, president, and Daniel J. 
Shine, Jr., secretary, of Blakeslee’s Stor- 
age Warehouse, Chicago, died on Sept. 12 
at her home, at 2644 West Jackson 
Boulevard. 
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Will the NRA Codes Add to 
Warehouse Operating Costs? 


(Concluded from page 17) 


chance to double his profit—a thing he 
can do merely by so planning the work 
schedules that he will reap fifty- or sixty- 
cents’ worth of labor for each forty paid 
out. The additional value, resulting 
wholly from planning and not at all from 
the worker’s ability, is clear profit. 


** Alibi” 


Under the codes many concerns will go 
bankrupt. We shall hear endless wailing 
over the burdensome cost of “higher 
wages.” Set it down in your own mind, 
however, that most of these complainers 
will merely be hiding under a convenient 
alibi. On the other side of the picture 
will be competitive concerns in the same 
industry on the next street who will con- 
tinue to earn profits. Others will show 
profits where deficits have been the rule. 

And the difference will be entirely one 
of planning. In other words, one of good 
management. Good management is the 
only way a concern can make money 
under the new conditions of Government- 
controlled industry. But no Government 
can corner the brains of a nation, or the 
brains of the warehousing industry. In- 
dividual initiative has yet a chance 
through good planning to make handsome 
profits. It is, indeed, the one and the only 
way to exist under the codes which 
shortly will be effective for all ware- 
housing. 


California Commission Wary 
on Storage Rate Increases; 


Will Hold October Hearings 


N reply to applications by merchan- 
dise warehouse groups in San Fran- 

cisco and Los Angeles for permission to 
increase tariffs to meet additional costs 
resulting from operating under NRA ma- 
chinery, the California Railroad Com- 
mission, which regulates warehousing 4s 
a public utility, has asked for detailed 
information in support of the storage 
industry’s plea. 

The Commission has requested the ap- 
plicants to furnish comparisons of rate 
levels, wage scales and higher bracket 
salaries as between 1926 and the present 
time, together with full disclosure of all 
subsidiary and inter-company relation- 
ships, and analyses of non-operating 
incomes and expenses. 

There should be made, the Commission 
told the warehousemen, “a full showing 
as to possible or probable effects of im- 
proved business conditions on earning 
position.” 

This request for information, the Com- 
mission emphasized, should not be taken 
“as in any sense a predetermination of 
the action the Commission may finally 
take upon applications.” 

The Commission set Oct. 10 for a hear- 
ing, in San Francisco, on the applica- 
tion of that city’s group; and Oct. 17 for 
a Los Angeles hearing on the situation 
there. 
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Construction 

Developments 

Purchases, Etc. 
California 


ie ere —eer Baker has estab- 
lished a household goods storage 
business at 323 West Grand Avenue. 

Richmond—Parr Terminal has filed 
plans for a $20,000 1-story warehouse 
unit to contain 9,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

San Francisco—San Francisco Ware- 
house Co. has awarded a contract for 
alterations in its 1-story and 2-story 
warehouse. 


Canada 


Woodstock, Ont.—Oxford Fruit Co- 
operative Association is planning con- 
struction of a $35,000 cold storage ware- 
house. 

Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Consolidated Motor Lines 
Inc., 449 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, 
has awarded a contract for a 1-story 
warehouse terminal and distributing unit, 
75 by 150 feet, on Post Road, Fairfield, 
to cost about $35,000. 


Florida 


Jacksonville — Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Co. has approved plans 
for a $100,000 project to include a 1- 
story warehouse and distributing build- 
ing in connection with waterfront bulk 
head and pier extensions. 


Illinois 


Chicago—B. A. Railton Warehouse & 
Storage Co. has dissolved under State 
laws. 

Massachusetts 

Boston—Federal Motor Transportation 
Co. has leased space for storage pur- 
poses in the building at 369-375 Congress 
Street. 

Cambridge—Bay State Motor Express 
Co. has leased, and will occupy as a 
warehouse, the entire building at 46 
Carleton Street. 


New Jersey 


Harrison—Benal Warehouse, Inc., re- 
cently organized, has arranged for lease 
of the entire property, four buildings 
with a total floor space of 200,000 square 
feet, of the former plant of the General 
Cable Corp. and will develop it as a 
storage and warehouse terminal. 

Montclair—Gibbs Storage Warehouse 
has taken out a permit for a $50,000 3- 
story and basement warehouse, 60 by 80 
feet. 

Newark—FE. & D. Transportation, Inc., 
has leased as a storage and transporta- 
tion unit the ground floor of the 3- 
story building at 56 East Bigelow Street. 

Newark—FEastern State Express Cor- 
poration has leased, and will occupy as 
a warehouse, the industrial building at 
103 Elm Street. 


New York 


Bay Shore—Chris Martinussen’s Stor- 
age Warehouse, Inc., has filed notice of 
company dissolution under State laws. 

Buffalo—Borderland Warehouse Co., 
733 Perry Street, has filed plans for 
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alterations and improvements to cost 
$18,000. 

New York City—Alvin Storage & 
Warehouse, Inc., has leased a floor in 
the building at 115-117 East 29th Street 
and will occupy for expansion. 

New York City—Big Rapids Furniture 
Warehouse Co., Inc., recently organized, 
has arranged to lease for storage pur- 
poses the entire building at 313-315 East 
31st Street. 

New York City—Capital Packing & 
Shipping Corporation has leased space 
for storage and distribution at 251 West 
36th Street. 

New York City—Elk Interstate De- 
livery Co., Inc., has leased the building 
at 437-4389 West 48th Street and will 
occupy it as a warehouse and distributing 
terminal. 

New York City—Goodman & Rosen- 
baum, Inc., has leased space in the build- 
ing at 301 West 38th Street for storage 
and distribution. 


North Carolina 


Morehead City—Morehead City Ter- 
minal Commission plans construction of 
a $400,000 port project to include two or 
more multi-story warehouses, docks, etc. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia—Victor Lynn Transporta- 
tion Co. has leased the 1-story ware- 
house, 58 by 90 feet, at 1114-1116 North 
Delaware Avenue, together with adjoin- 
ing property 89 by 90 feet, and will oc- 
cupy as storage and distributing facili- 
ties. 


Texas 


Beaumont — Terminal Warehouse & 
Storage Co. will develop the first floor 
of its warehouse as a cold storage unit. 


Washington 
Bellingham—W. W. Fairburn heads 


interests planning to construct and op- 
erate a $75,000 cold storage warehouse. 


Star Warehouse Adopts 
New Dispatching System 
and Cuts Delivery Time 


(Concluded from page 32) 


free. Receiving and dispatching depart- 
ments are wholly independent of each 
other and are located at different ends 
of the dock, thus avoiding mishap or 
interference in the dispatch of out- 
going or incoming merchandise. 

Another aid in cutting delivery com- 
plaints is in the replacement of telephone 
communication by speaking tube service 
throughout the building. Formerly, when 
questions arose concerning deliveries, 
truckmen had to resort to the telephone 
to reach the various floor foremen, and it 
required longer time to make telephone 
connections than with the present system 
of pressing a buzzer, picking up the tube 
and speaking directly to the foreman. 
The human element is such that it would 
rather “take a chance” on the order being 
right than to exert the effort of telephon- 
ing. More direct and involving less time 
and effort is the tube system of communi- 
cation. 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


California 


A ANGELES—American Van Lines, 
Inc. Capital $25,000. Incorporators, 
E. O. Paul, C. Conrad Brown and Harry 
Campbell, Jr. Representative, Gordon G, 
MacDonald, 811 West Seventh Street. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Transportation & 
Warehouse Co., Inc. Capital 500 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
O. C. Butler and Harold A. Grundy, 
Representatives, Sparling & Teel, Sub- 
way Terminal Building. 


Connecticut 
Hartford — Federal Concentration 
Bonded Warehouse Co., 32-A Village 
Street. Bonded storage warehousing. 


Capital $50,000. George Schwolsky, West 
Hartford, is president, and L. E. Osias, 
Hartford, is secretary. 

New Britain—Franklin Terminal Cor- 
poration. Storage and warehouse ter- 
minal. Capital $50,000. Incorporators, E. 
M. Smith and F. E. Rackliffe, Jr. 

Saybrook—Connecticut Valley Ware- 
house Co., Capital $2,000. Incorporators, 
Archibald W. Blanchard, Robert Rankin 
and W. B. Stevens. 


Illinois 
Chicago — Allied Distribution, Inc., 
1525 South Newberry Avenue. To in- 


crease the State and interstate business 
and trade of warehouses. Capital 500 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpor- 
ators, Willis D. Leet, John D. Collier and 
Wellington Walker. 

Chicago — Century Exhibit Packing 
Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue. 
General warehousing, storing, freight- 
ing, shipping, and packing. Capital 15 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpor- 
ators, Urban A. Lavery, Elsie H. Lochner 
and Henry A. Gardner. 

Chicago — Halsted Twenty - Second 
Street Terminal, Inc. 715 West 22nd 
Street. Storage warehouse and terminal. 
Incorporators, J. M. McGillicuddy, F. 
McGillicuddy and A. R. Moore. 


Kentucky 


Georgetown—Home Ice Co. Cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. Capital 
not stated. Incorporators, J. R. Lancaster 
and J. W. Lancaster. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge—B. & A. Motors Garage & 
Warehouse, Inc. General warehousing. 
Capital 300 shares of no par value stock. 
Ralph Grow, American House, Boston, is 
president and treasurer. 


Michigan 


Lansing — Acceptance Storage Co. 
Nominal capital $1,000. Principal in- 
corporator, L. J. Cook, 524 South Chest- 
nut Street. 

Monroe—Hattner Forwarding C0, 
Elm Street and North Monroe Avenue. 
Capital $1,000. Principal incorporator, 
Isadore Hattner, 2057 North Fourteenth 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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Strike Paralyzes Trucking 
Operations in Connecticut ; 
Warehouse Hauling Affected 


OTOR freight operations and some 
M warehousing activities in Connecti- 
cut were paralyzed on Sept. 25 by a sud- 
den strike of truck drivers called by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Merchandise stor- 
age companies operating truck lines were 
forced to suspend virtually all hauling 
operations. 

Strike orders were sent out by tele- 
graph on Sept. 24, Sunday, by F. E. 
Crowther, business agent of the union, 
which had been quietly organizing truck 
drivers and helpers in Connecticut since 
early in August. Union officers estimated 
that between 2,000 and 3,000 men would 
walk out, and that others would suspend 
work in sympathy. 

Union agents demanded a maximum 
48-hour week; a sliding scale of wages 
running from $35 to $46 weekly depend- 
ent on size of truck operated and other 
circumstances; union recognition; and 
improved working conditions. It was 
charged that some motor freight lines 
were working their drivers more than 
100 hours a week and were making no 
effort to comply with NRA requirements. 

Efforts to mediate the differences and 
prevent the walkout failed at the outset, 
but conferences between executives of the 
Eastern Motor Freight Conference, new- 
ly-formed truckers’ organization, and the 
union were being held as this was being 
written, and an early settlement was 
hoped for. 

While a large majority of the com- 
panies affected were regular for-hire 
haulers, merchandise warehouses, such 
as the Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co., were seriously affected. Pickets pa- 
trolled every major highway, stopping all 
freight trucks and refusing to let drivers 
proceed, under implied threat of violence. 

Trucks carrying foodstuffs and other 

perishables were allowed to go through 
under special permit, but all other high- 
way freight carriers were blocked. Scat- 
tering reports of attempted violence were 
heard. Four of a group of thirty pickets 
who allegedly were attempting to attack 
a recalcitrant driver in Stratford, near 
Bridgeport, were arrested and _ jailed. 
Many rumors of violence could not be 
substantiated and were presumed to have 
been spread by union men as a form of 
threat. 
_ Most of the State’s warehouse execu- 
tives refused to permit their trucks to 
roll during the first day of the strike, 
fearing possible violence, although their 
own men were not on strike. Companies 
whose drivers had been organized by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen had 
no strikers, as the Trainmen’s union was 
not involved in the walkout. 

Furniture warehouse companies had 
little trouble the first day, as van drivers 
were not called out, and there was ap- 
parently little interference with the move- 
ment of household goods. 

A rumor had it that the union planned 
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to call out the oil truck drivers and help- 
ers; and, following them, the van driv- 
ers. This could not be confirmed. 

The Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co., it is understood, operated no trucks 
on the first day of the strike. The Smed- 
ley Co., New Haven, was able to oper- 
ate within the city but its trucks were 
stopped at the New Haven line. Frederick 
O. Clauson, executive of Moore’s Storage 
Warehouse, Inc., Bridgeport, and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Bridgeport Van 
Owners’ Association, told Distribution 
and Warehousing that he had heard of 
no trouble affecting furniture transfer 
concerns on the initial day. 

The strike was apparently aimed at 
some of the larger motor freight haulers 
and a number of independents who had 
maintained the schedule of long hours 
and low wages, but in its execution many 
companies which had gone the limit in 
living up to code conditions were victims. 








That’s Gratitude! 


4.DWARD G. MOONEY and 
John W. Connelly, presi- 
dent and vice-president of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Despatch & 
Warehouse Co., played hosts 
to about sixty employees in 
East Hartford on Sept. 24. 
Baseball, motor boating and a 
dinner were enjoyed. 
The next day most of the 
employees went out on strike. 





Boat Line Interests Form 
a Merchandise Warehouse 
Firm in Hartford, Conn. 


HE Boat Line Warehouse Co., Inc., 

has been formed in Hartford, Conn., 
to operate a merchandise warehouse 
business at local Connecticut River piers 
of the newly-organized Hartford-Starin 
Line, which is inaugurating freight boat 
service between the Nutmeg capital and 
New York City. 

According to Frederick A. Kirk, until 
recently division freight agent of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, and now vice-president and 
general manager of the Boat Line Ware- 
house Co., the latter will offer full ware- 
house service, including pool car distribu- 
tion, storage, and complete handling of 
rail, water and truck shipments. 

The corporation has leased two former 
factory buildings adjoining piers of the 
Starin line. All the storage space is on 
one floor. The property has a five-car 
railroad siding. 

Operations were to be started as soon 
as dock and freight houses could be put 
in readiness, according to Mr. Kirk. 

The new company will not have its 
own trucks but will cooperate with local 
and long distance trucking companies. 

Ralph C. Emery, New York City, is 
president and chairman of the firm, the 
authorized capital stock of which is 
$50,000, of which $10,000 was paid in. 

The Hartford-Starin Line will operate 
400-ton capacity freight boats daily be- 
tween Hartford and New York, the ves- 
sels making overnight trips. 
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Government Steps in to 
End Philadelphia Strike 


STRIKE of 12,000 truck drivers and 

helpers that virtually tied up truck- 
ing operations in Philadelphia for a 
week, entailing the holding up of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 worth of freight 
shipments and the idleness of 5,000 
trucks, was ended on the night of Sept. 
23 by the United States Department of 
Labor. Peace was effected on the basis 
of affiliation of the striking Brotherhood 
of Transportation Workers—until then 
regarded by the employing operator mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Motor Truck 
Association, Inc., as an “outlaw” union— 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
This step included recognition by the 
A. F. of L. and the promise of an inde- 
pendent charter, to be granted by Oct. 6, 
and the right of the new group to elect 
its own officers and organizers. 

The Brotherhood of Transportation 
Workers had struck for increased pay 
and shorter hours of work, returned to 
their jobs Sept. 25, under the old con- 
ditions, pending receipt of their charter. 

The settlement of the strike was 
brought about through the efforts of Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, who came to Philadelphia from 
Washington on assignment from Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, chairman of the 
U. S. Labor Advisory Board, following 
representations from George W. Elliott, 
general secretary of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
had been much perturbed by the suspen- 
sion of business and petitioned President 
Roosevelt for Government intervention 
in the strike. Many millions of dollars’ 
worth of perishable food products had 
been held back during the first two or 
three days and the blockade was proving 
costly to merchants, many cancellations 
of orders having been received because 
of the delay. 

As soon as the serious character of the 
perishable foods hold-up was manifest, 
the city police department issued an ulti- 
matum to the strikers that all trucks car- 
rying such merchandise must be allowed 
to make deliveries or the entire police 
force would be used to see that they did. 
An “agreement” to this effect was made 
with the union and the pact was kept, 
but not until much violence had broken 
out, including attacks on drivers and 
helpers and damage to and overturning 
of trucks laden with goods. 

The striking truck drivers demanded, 
through their organizer, a minimum of 
$35 a week of 40 hours for city drivers 
and $62.50, plus expenses, for “over-the- 
road” or long distance drivers. The pres- 
ent scale is $25.50, $52.50, respectively. 





Corona, Cal., Blaze 


Fire on the night of Sept. 10 partly 
wrecked the brick storage plant of the 
Pacific Express & Warehouse Co. at 
Third and Ramona Streets, Corona, Cal. 
Three trucks, equipment and several 
hundred bags of barley were destroyed. 
The loss was estimated at between $20,- 
000 and $30,000, covered in part by in- 
surance. 
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New _ Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


(Concluded from page 50) 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Magnusson Consolidated 
Forwarding Co. Capital $10,000. Incor- 
porators, Fritz Magnusson and Fred 
Zager. 

St. Louis—Motor Freight Terminals 
Corporation. Storage, transfer and motor 
freight. Capital not stated. Principal in- 
corporator, C. W. Peters, 2604 Arthur 
Street. 

St. Louis—St. Louis Forwarding Co. 
Capital not stated. Principal incorpor- 
ator, H. S. Boston, 3733 Finney Street. 


New York 


New York City—Canada American 
Terminals, Inc. Storage and warehous- 
ing. Capital 750 preferred and 2,500 
common shares. Papers filed by E. S. 
Napolis, 11 West 42nd Street. 

New York City—Majestic Storage 
Warehouse, Inc. Capital $5,000. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, William F. Damm, 
838 Riverside Drive. Representative, 
M. E. Angelino, Onedia Savings Bank 
Building, Onedia, N. Y. 

New York City—Gordon Reid Storage 
Warehouse, Inc. Storage and warehous- 
ing. Capitalization $10,009. Incorpor- 
ators, Gordon Reid, 484 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, Manhatan; Frank Brown, 170-22 
107th Avenue, Jamaica, L. I., and Con- 
stance Van Dyke, 465 West 148th Street, 
Manhattan. 

Utica—Sanitary Cold Storage Co., Inc. 
Capital 500 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, David G. Roberts, 1 Clark 
Place, Utica, and Thomas B. Rudd, 
Bristol Road, Clinton. 


North Carolina 


Edenton—Chowan Storage Co. Capital 
not stated. Incorporators, F. P. Wood 
and D. M. Warren. 

Kinston—New Carolina Warehouse Co. 
Capital $100,000. Principal incorporator, 
L. B. Jenkins. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—Buffalo & Ohio Transfer 
Co. Capital 250 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Charles R. Green, 
Ralph D. Difay and Harry J. Elconin. 

Columbus — Wheeling Freight For- 
warding Co., 33 North Third Street. 
Capital $10,000. Incorporators, D. L. 
Bennett, J. C. Roush and William V. 
Arthur. 

Toledo—Wall Transfer & Storage Co. 
Capital 250 shares of no par value stock. 
General storage, transfer, delivery and 
garage building. Incorporators, John C. 
Cochrane, J. Eugene Faber and Harold 
S. Green. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia— John Dougherty’s Stor- 
age & Moving Co. (organized), 2715 
North Broad Street. Storage warehouse 
and van service. John Dougherty heads 
the interests. 


Wisconsin 
Menasha—Chick Remick Transfer Line 
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and Storage Co., Inc: Capital 100 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
Lyall N. Remick, F. Lamb and E. Conrad. 

Milwaukee — Luedke Storage, Inc. 
Storage warehousing. Capital not stated. 
Incorporators, Walter Luedke, 2524 
North Holton Street, and Ernest Baum- 
gart. 


New Chicago Firm 


The Loop River and Rail Terminal, 
Inc., has been incorporated, with offices 
at 320 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
to carry on the business of merchandise 
warehousing, removers, storers, packers, 
carriers and sellers of merchandise. Capi- 
talization is 100 shares of par value and 
200 shares of non-par value stock. The 
incorporators are Walter E. Heyser, A. B. 
Trudeau and J. A. Fernald. 
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Mooney-Connelly Will Handle 
Imported Wines After Repeal 


The Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has been granted 
designation as a United States customs 
bonded warehouse and after repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment will offer bonded 
warehouse facilities for imported foreign 
liquors which require bonded service, ac. 
cording to John W. Connelly, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Brescom Distributors, Inc., a subsid- 
iary of the warehouse firm, and whose 
officers include Mr. Connelly and Edward 
G. Mooney, president and treasurer of 
Hartford Despatch, is taking out an im- 
portation permit to import fine wines, 
liquors and cordials. The Brescom con- 
cern has been active in the distribution 
of beer since that beverage became legal 
last April. 


Elwell-Parker Announces New Type Lift Truck 





| gente type of telescoping high lift 
“X truck for utilizing upper areas of 
warehouse space and for transporting 
materials to and from storage is an- 
nounced by the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company, Cleveland. 

Powered by an electric storage bat- 
tery, the machine is provided with a short 
platform and detachable forks. The 
method of operating is described as fol- 
lows: 

“The operator approaches the box with 
the truck, inserts the forks beneath it, 
elevates it slightly by power, and carries 
it into the storage room. This is all per- 
formed with the operator standing on 
the truck pedals. As soon as the truck 
is in the correct position for elevating, 
the operator dismounts from the pedals, 
automatically applying the brake and cut- 
ting off power from the travel motor as 
he does so. He steps on the truck plat- 
form and, pushing the control button, 
rises with the load. After the platform 
rises to the height of the joint in the 
steel channel uprights, another set of 
inner channel uprights begin to rise, 
carrying the load up to 15 feet, where the 


platform automaticaly stops. The opera- 
tor may make any intermediate stops he 
desires. 

“After the load of goods is stored, 
the operator pushes a button and lowers 
the forks as near to the floor as desired. 
When the uprights are collapsed, the 
overall height is reduced so that the ma- 
chine can pass through doorways. 

“All four rubber tired wheels are 
steered by a single lever. The truck can 
not be moved until the driver stands on 
the pedals and is in position to apply 
power, release brake, and steer. It is 
absolutely quiet, odorless, and clean and 
is powerful, speedy, and flexible in opera- 
tion. 

“This is a practical one-man tool which 
picks up, delivers, and tiers any place 
under the roof. It permits stacking up 
between girders and roof trusses. It is 
easy and safe to operate and aids in 
avoiding the extra handling that adds 
considerable to expense or cost and noth- 
ing to profit or value of the products.” 

The machine is built in rated capacities 
of four, six and ten thousand pounds. 
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DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING 





WHERE TO BUY 


J} 





The purpose of this department 
each month is to keep you informed 
of all products, supplies, etc., that 
you normally use in your business 
plus new products that are from 
time to time placed on the market. 


We ask that you refer to the 
‘“‘Where-to-Buy” department and 
keep posted on the new, as well as 
the old firms whose aim it is to help 





Distribution and Warehousing 
249 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


you save and earn more in the oper- 
ation of your business. 


Should you not find listed or adver- 
tised in this “Where-to-Buy” de- 
partment the product you wish to 
purchase, please write us and we 
will be glad to send you the makers 
name and address. 


Our desire is to serve you in every 
way we can. 

















ALARMS (Fire) 


American District Telegraph Co.; 155 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BOXES (Moving) 


Anderson Box & Basket Co., Drawer No. 10, Audubon District, Ilenderson, Ky. 
Backus, Jr., & Son, A.; Dept 5, Trumbull & Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 

Byrnes, Inc., W. L.; 446-448 E. 134th St., New York, N. Y. (Piano) 

Eclipse Box & Lumber Co.; 18-20 Wooster St., New York, N. Y. 

Lewis Co., G. B.; Watertown, Wis. 

Miami Mfg. Co.; Peru, Ind. 


BODIES (Van) 


American Car & Foundry Co.; 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Bender Body Co.; W. 62nd & Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Burch Body Co.; Rockford, Mich. 
Cook Wagon Works, Inc., A. E.: 77 E. North St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Donigan & Nielson; 743-747 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eclipse Box & Lumber Co.; 18-20 Wooster St., New York, N. Y. 
Erby & Sons Co., Wm.; Ashland & Fullerton Aves., Chicago, ILI. 
Fitzgibbon & Crisp, Inc.; Trenton, N. J. 
Gerstenslager Co.; Wooster, Ohio. 
Guedelhoefer Wagon Co., John; 202 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haskelite Mfg. Corp.; 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Knever & Sons. Inc., M. J.: 126 Van Buren St., Newark, N. J. 
Maday, M.; 1756 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Met-L-Wood Corp.; 6755 W. 65th St.. Chicago, II. 
Niagara Body Co. ; 3070 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Proctor-Keefe Body Co.; 7741 Dix Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Schaefer Wagon Co., Gustav: 4168 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Schukraft Truck Bodies; 1201 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

¥ Taeckens Bros.: 1015 Harrison St.. Flint, Mich. 
0. 8S. Body & Forging Co., Inc., 135 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Whitfield & Sons; Penn Yan, N. Y 
Wiedman Body Co., Geo.; North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


BOX STRAPPING (Machines and Supplies) 


Acme Steel Goods Co.; 2836 Archer Ave., Chicago, III. 
American Casting & Mfg. Corp.; 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
American Steel & Wire Co.; Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland Ohio. 
Cary Mfg. Co.; Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gerrard Co., Inc. ; 2915 W. 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Harvey Spring & Forging Co.; Racine, Wis. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co.: 2600-2620 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Stanley Works; Grove Hill & Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 

Tennant Sons & Co., O.; 19 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Wire & Steel Products Co.; Van Brunt & Seabring Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRINE 


Solvay Sales Corp.; 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CARPET CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Chief Mfg. Co.; 806 Beecher St., Indianapolis, Ind. (Beaters, stationary) 

Kent Co., Inc. ; 542 Dominick St., Rome, N. Y. (Shampooing equipment) 

United Vacuum Appliance Corp.; Dept. IX, Twelfth St. & Columbia Ave., Con- 
nersville, Ind. 





(strapping only) 


CASTERS (Truck) 


Adams Co.: Dubuque, Iowa. 

American Caster Co.: 330 Washington St., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Bassick Co.; 38 Austin St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bond Foundry & Mche. Co.; Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa. 

Ruffalo Pulley & Caster Co., Inc.: 175 Breckenridge St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mark Co., George P.; 4 Canal St., Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Colson Co.: Box 550, Elyria. Ohio. 

Darnell Corp., Ltd.: P. O. Box 2008 Sta. B., Long Beach, Cal. 

Nivine Bros. : 101 Whitesboro St., Utica. N. Y. 

Fairbanks Co., 898-399 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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Solvay Calcium 
Chloride reduces 
evaporation to a 
minimum, pre- 
vents freezing, 
prevents water 
becoming foul. 


SOLVAY SALES 
CORPORATION 
6! Broadway, New York 
— 











SOLVAY. 
1\ CALCIUM 
1 CHLORIDE 


is A times} 
as effective 
as plain water 


Write for the 
Solvay booklet 
No. 8955 





Globe Vise & Truck Co.; 1451 Front St.. N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hamilton Caster & Mfg. Co.; Hamilton. Ohio. 

Jarvis & Jarvis: 200 S. Main St., Palmer, Mass. 

Koenig & Co., Edward L.: 569 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

Lansing Co.: 692 Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 

Lyon Iron Works, Inc.; Box A, Greene, N. Y. 

Market Forge Co.: Garney St., Everett, Mass. 

Menasha Wood Split Pulley Co.; P. O. Box No. J, Menasha, Wis. 

New Britain Mche. Co.; 140 Chestnut St., New Britain, Conn. 

Nutting Truck Co.; 252 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 

Payson Mfg. Co.: 2920 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Phoenix Caster Co.: S. State St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Raginaw Stamping & Tool Co.: Saginaw, Mich. 

Service Caster & Truck Co.: 517 N. Albion St., Albion, Mich. 

Rippel Co.. Wm. H.: Dept. D-W, South Bend, Ind. 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.; Dept. D. W., 8S. State & Bates St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





















54 
CLOCKS ( Time and Watchmen’s) 


American District Telegraph > 
Detex Watchclock Corp.; 4147 E 


only) 
Howard Clock Co., E.; 206 Eustis St., Boston, Mass. 
International Time Recording Co.; 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J.; 116 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Simplex Time Recorder Co.; Lincoln Blvd., Gardner, Mass. 
Stromberg Elec. Co.; 228 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. (Time only} 


155 Sixth Ave., New Yor 


N. 
. Ravenswood Ave., ee nie * (Watchmen’, 


CONTAINERS (Shipping) 


Backus, Jr. & Sons, A.; Dept. 5, Trumbull & Fort Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
Bird & Son, Inc.; Mill St., yy Walpole, Mass. 

Hummel & Downing; Milwaukee, Wis. 

King Stge. Whse., Ine.; Erie Blvd. at S. West St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Koenig & Co., Edward L.; 569 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

Lewis Co., G. L.; Watertown, Wis. 

Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co.; Mt. Vernon, III. 
Truscon Steel Co.; Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Box Co.; P. O. Box 297, Wausau, Wis. 


Alvey-Ferguson Co.; 75 Bisney Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Gravity) 
Alvey Mchy. Co.; 3200 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. (Portable, power and 


Bartlett. yo Co., C. O.; 6218 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohi 
Bodinson Mfg. Co.; 4401 San Bruno Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
avity) 

a Hoisting Mchy. Co.; 4403 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chain Belt Co.; 736 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clark Tructractor Co.; Battle Creek, Mich. 

Howe Chain Co.; 2-30 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.; 989 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lamson Co. ; Syracuse, a. = ¥ Portable and gravity) 

Link-Belt Co. : 300 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago, Ill. (Portable and gravity) 

Logan Co. ; 201 N. Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. (Portable, power and gravity) 

Louden Mehy. ©o.; 1116 Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa 

Mathews Conveyor Co. ; 120 Tenth St., Ellwood city, Pa. (Gravity) 

ee Conveyor Co.; North Chicago, Ill. (Portable and 
tionary) 

Ogden ag Works Co.; 2257 Lincoln Ave., Ogden, Utah 

Otis Elevator Co. ; 26th St. and 11th Ave. = New” York, 'N. Y. (Gravity) 

Portable Machinery Co.; 17 Lakeview Ave., Olifton, N. J. (Portable) 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. ; 816 W. Third St., Aurora, Ill. 

Standard Conveyor Co.; Dept. 12, 315 Second Ave., N. W., North St. Paul, 
Minn. (Portable, power and gravity) 

Stearns Conveyor Co.; E. 200th St. & st. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Webster Mfg. ye “4 1856 N. Kostner Ave. ., Chicago, Ill. (Gravity and. portable) 


“ ‘Portable and 


sta- 


CORDAGE 


Everlast Textile Mfg. Co., Inc.; 19 E. 21st St., New hege N. Y. (Flat) 

Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily Co. ; 349 W. Ontario. "Chicago 

Powers & Co.; 26th & Reed Sts., Piiladelshia, Pa. (Flat) 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


COVERS (Paper Furniture) 


Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily Co.; 349 W. Ontario, Chicago, Ill. 


COVERS (Piano) 


Barnett Canvas Goods & Bag Co.; 131 Arch Tire Ag - ea Pa. 

Breen, Wm. H.; 219 Ratherford Ave., Charlestown, Mas 

Canvas Specialty Co., Inc.; 200 Canal St., New York, N. Y. 
See akvertiooment | ecatane in this pepe? 

Everlast Textile Mfg. Co., Inc.; 19 E. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 

Fulton Ba tton Mills; Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 

Goss Co., J. C.; Woodbridge & Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 

Gotsch Co., a, - + ; ha W. Adams Sti, Chicago, Ill. 

Hettrick Mfg. 28, Summit & "Magnolia Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 

Iden Warehouse vy tS a re Washington es . Caeeaae, Ill. 

Michigan Tent & — Co. 3 ;_1922 W. Canfield A Detroit, Mich. 

New Haven Quilt & Pad Co.; 82-86 Franklin St., New Haven, 


Conn. 

(See atnseCcqmont elsewhere in this issue.) 

Powers & woes 26th & Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
divoviteoment elsewhere in this issue) 

Self Liftin ‘iano Truck Co.; Findlay, Ohio. 

ne ee advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Opson-Walton Co.; 1245 W. Eleventh St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Werner Canvas Products Co.; 2 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilcox Co., M. I.; 210 Water St.; Toledo, Ohio. 





COVERS (Truck) 
(Tarpaulins) 


Baker-Lockwood Mfg. Cons Inc. ; 


McGee Trafficway at 23rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Barnett Oanvas Goods & Bag Co.; Pa. 


131 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
New York, N. Y. 
‘219 Rutherford Ave. be Charlestown Mass. 


Boyle & Co., Inc., John; 112. 114 Duane 8t., 
Breen, Wn. =.3 
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feng gy Mfg. Co.; 26th & Penn, Kansas City, Mo. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B.; 440 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Channon Co., H.; 149 N. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
Clifton Mfg. Co.; Waco, Texas. 
Des Moines Tent & Awning Co.; 913 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Ehrick & Co., Fred; 386th St. at Third Ave., Brooklyn, . 
Sverlast Textile Mfg. Co., Inc.; 19 E. 21st St., New York, z=. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Box 1726, Atlanta, =. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Goss Co., J. C.; Woodbridge & Bates Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co.; D. W. 28, Summit & Magnolia Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 
Hoegee Co., Inc., Wm. H.; 138 8S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E.; 3502 Parkdale St., Baltimore, Md. 
Humphry’s Sons, R. A.; 1020 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iden Warehouse Supply Co., 564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Jacksonville Ship Chandlery & Awning Co.; Dept. H, 231-9 E. Bay St., Jac. 
sonville, Fla. 
Michigan Tent & Awning Co.; 1922 W. Canfield Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Powers & Co., 26th & Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Seattle Tent & Awning Co.; First Ave. & Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Smith Co., Arthur F.; 139 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 
U. S. Tent & Awning Co. ; 707 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, Til. 
Upson-Walton Co., 1245 Ww. Eleventh S8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co.; 2658 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Werner Canvas Products Co.; 2’ Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 







DOORS (Cold Storage, Elevator and Fire) 


Born Co., H. A.; 208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Cold stge.) 
California Fpf. Door Co.; 1919 E. 51st St., Los Angeles, Cal. (Fire) 
Cornell Iron Works; 77 Marion St., Long Islard City, N. Y. (Elev. and fire) 
Gillen-Cole Co.; 15th & Overton Sts., Portland, Ore. (Cold stge.) 
Harris-Preble Door Co. ; 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. (Fire) 
Jamison Cold Stge. Door Co.; P. O. Box 26, Hagerstown, Md. (Cold stge.) 
Kinnear Mfg. Co.; 1270 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio. (Fire) 
Merchants & Evans Co.; 2035 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (Fire) 
National Refrigerator Co.; 827 Koelin Ave., St. Louis. Mo. (Cold stge.) 
North American Iron Works; 116-136 57th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Fire) 
Peelle Co.. The; Harrison Pl. & Stewart Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. (Elevator) 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.; 316 W. Third St.. aurora, Ill. (Fire) 
wow y Door Co.; N. W. Fourth & Center Sts., Richmond, Ind. (Eley, 
an re 
Security Fire Door Co.; 3044 Lambdin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Elev. and fire) 
Smith Wire & Iron Works, wy Ps Fullerton, Clybourne & Ashland Aves., Chi- 
eavo Ill. (Fire) 
Tyler Co.. W. S.; 3621 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. (Elev.) 
Variety Mfg. Co.; 2958 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Cold stge. and fire) 
Vulcan Rail & Const. Co.; Grand St. & Garrison Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. (Fire) 
Ward Refrig. & Mfg. Co.; 6501 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, Cal. (Cold stge.) 
Warsaw Elev. Co.; 216 Fulton St., Warsaw, N. Y. (Elev.) 
Wilson Corp., J. G.; Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. (Fire) 





ELEVATORS 


Alvey-Ferguson Co., Inc.: 75 Bisney Ave., Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Montgomery Elev. Co.; 30 Twentieth St., Moline, Ill. (Passenger and freight! 
Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh Ave. & 26th St., New York, 

Warsaw Elev. Co.; 216 Fulton St., Warsaw, N. Y. (Passenger. and freight) 


ELEVATORS (Portable) 


3200 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Alvey Mchy. Co. ; 
, Chicago, Ill. 


Barrett-Cravens Co.; 101 W. 87th St 
Beonomy Eng. Co.; 2651 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.; 989 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Koenig & Co., Edward L.; 569 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Lewis-Shepard Co.; 124 Walnut St., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. 
Link-Belt Co.; 2045 Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Revolvator Co.; 336 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


EXCELSIOR 


Allen, Inc., Charles M.; Fulton, N. Y. 

American Excelsior Corp, ” 1000. 1020 N. Halsted St., 
Orange Mfg. Co.; Efland, N. C. 

Philips Excelsior Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sheboygan Pad Co. ; 1301- 5 Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 


EXTERMINATORS (Rat or Mice) 


263 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 


Copeland Sanitation Co. ; 
New York, N. ¥ 


Ratin Laboratory, Inc.; 116 Broad St., 





EXTINGUISHERS (Fire) 


American-La France and Foamite Corp.; 900 Erie St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Du-Gas Fire Extinguisher Corp.;: 11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co.; 1302 W. Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 
Oil Conservation Eng. Co.; 877 Addison Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co. ; 440 Howard St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co.; 560 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Safety Fire Extinguisher Co.; 299 Seventh Ave., New York. N. Y. 
Solvay Sales Corp.; 61 Broadway, New York, 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
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FREIGHT FORWARDERS (General) 


empire Freight Co. of N. Y., Inc.; 117 Liberty St., New York, 
N. Y. 





SPECIAL REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 
With Private Through pons teotieee to gue from the Far West 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS and AUTOMOBILES 
An Efficient Service Based on Years of Knowledge and 
Experience 


BEST FACILITIES FOR CARLOAD DISTRIBUTION 


Foreign and 
Domestic Lift Van 
Service for Heouse- 

hold Goods 


Domestic and 
Foreign Shippers, 
Forwarders and 

Distributors 





EMPIRE FREIGHT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
New York City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
117 Liberty St. 93 Huntington Ave. 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Oakland, Seattle, Portland 316 Commercial St. 


58 W. Jackson Blvd. 











FLOOR REPAIRING MATERIAL 


Buclid Ohemical Co., 7012 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Master Builders Co.; 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


FUMIGATING EQUIPMENT 


Caleyanide Co.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Furniture Fumigation Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Haskelite Mfg. Corp.; 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOISTS (Chain and Electric) 


Atlas Trailer & Water Mufflers, Inc.; U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Galveston, Texas. 
(El 


ec. 
Boston & Lockport Block Co.; 100 Condor St., East Boston, Mass. (Chain) 
Box Crane & Hoist Corp.; Trenton Ave. & E. Ontario St., Philadelphia. (Elec.) 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp.; 4056 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (Chain) 
Ford Chain Block Co.; Second & Diamond Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (Chain) 
Harrington Co.; Callowhill & 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Chain and elec.) 
Hobbs Co., Clinton E.; 203 Chelsea St., Everett Sta., Boston, Mass. (Chain and 
elec.) 
Louden Mchy. Co.; 1116 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa. (Chain) 
New Jersey Foundry & Mche. Co.; 9 Park Pl., New York, N. Y. (Chain) 
Reading Chain & Block Corp.; 2100 Adams St., Reading, Pa. (Chain and elec.) 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc.; 1776 N. Tenth St., Reading, Pa. (Chain) 


Wright Mfg. Co. ; 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ; 


York, Pa. (Chain 


) 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Chain and elec.) 


INSECTICIDES 


american Cynamid Co.; 535 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Associated Textile esearch Lab., 5416 No. a St., 
Barrett Co.: 40 Rector St., New York, N. 
Galeyanide Co.; 60 E. 42nd St., ew York, N. Y. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York, ) A 
Cenol Co., Dept. M; 4250-56 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Copeland ‘Sanitation Co.; 263 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Enoz Chemical Co. 2367 Logan Blvd., Chicago, LI. 

Furniture cietentinnn Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Girard Co., inc., Felix. Fourth Ave. and Franklin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gottlieb Chemical Co. ; 148 W. 24th St. -, New York, ie Be 

Grasselli Chemical Co.; Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Midway Chemical Co., 5235-5259 w. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Potter Mfg. Co., Inc.; Dept. H, 12 Henry St., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Wells, E. 8S. Jersey City, N. 

West Disinfecting Ge. $ bo 4 16 Barn St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

White Tar Co.; De W., Belleville wt oe. Kearny, N. J. 
Wisard, Inc., 5235-5259 wy. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 


B. ¥. 
Phila., Pa. 


(Gas) 





Some people need “3 fingers” of old Scotch, 


And then three more—it wouldn’t hurt them 
much— 


If only to light up their drowsy eyes, 
Bestir themselves and Start to advertise. 
“Pop.” 
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FUMIGATION 


The possibilities for profit in connec- 
tion with the operation of a fumigation 
and extermination department are 
such as to warrant the careful con- 
sideration of the progressive furniture 
warehouseman. 


Many furniture warehousemen are 
reaping substantial benefits from the 
fumigation of various commodities in 
their fumigation vaults, as well as from 
the fumigation of homes and other 
structures. 


Why not you? 


Write for complete particulars 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
Home Office 
60 E. 42nd St. New York City 














This Sure Way Keeps Them Out! 


Take no risks — wrap carpets, rugs, draperies, etc., with WHITE 
TAR Paper. Forty inches wide, in rolls of from 50 to 1000 yards. 


Other White Tar ve prodagen Naphthalene Flakes, Moth Proof Bags, 
Cedar Paper, White Tar Moth Spray, Moth Balls, Crystals, 
Powder and Blocks. 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY of NEW JERSEY, INC. 
Mi. _ Dept. W. Belleville Turnpike, Kearny, N. J. 
Koppers 
~~” 



















Telephone: Kearny 3600 
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PADS (Canvas Loading) 


Barnett Canvas Goods & Bag Co.; 131 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Breen, Wm. H.; 219 Rutherford Ave., Charlestown, Mass. 

Canvas Specialty Co., inc.; 200 Canal St., New York, N. *. 
Chicago Quilt Mfg. Co.; 1357 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, III. 

Ehrick & Co., Fred; 36th St. at Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Everlast Textile Mfg. Co. Inc.; 19 E. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
eo 7s & Cottom Mills; Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 

Goss Co., J. ;, Woodbridge R Bates Sts., Detroit, Mich. 

Gotsch Co., Walter =? ; 630 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

Hettrick Mfg. Co.; D Ww. 28, “Summit & "Magnolia Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 
Humphry’s Sons, R. Ae 1020 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iden Warehouse Supply ‘Go.., 564 Washington’ Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Louisville Bedding Co.; Louisville, Ky. 

Maish Bedding Co., Clifford W.; 1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, 
Maish Co., Chas. A.; 1133 Bank St., Cincinnati, Cs 

Mallets Textile Co.; 182 Mercer St., New York, . a 

Michigan Tent & Awning Co.; 1922 W. Canfield ~ hy Detroit, Mich. 

nor Dae Quilt & Pad Co.; 82-86 Franklin St., New Haven, 


nn 
Olan Mfg. Co., M.: 258 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Powers & Co.; 26th & Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seattle Tent & Awning Co.; First Ave. & Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Standard Garment Co. ; Michigan & Orange St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Union Carpet Lining Co. ; $ 230 Fifth Ave., New York. ie a 
Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co.; 2655 Scranton Rd., AR 
Werner Canvas Products Co.; 2 Water 8t., Brooklyn, 
Wileox Co., M. I.; 210 Water St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Ohio. 


_ Ohio. 
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IRON HORSE 


Furniture Pads are now 
lower in price than at 
any time in SEVEN. 
TEEN YEARS. 


Sizes cut 36 x 72, 54 x 72, 72 x 72, 80 x 72 
ORDER NOW FOR ALL 1933 

Van Linings 

CANVAS SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 

200 CANAL ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Grand Covers  Tie-Tape 


Var oF 


DREADNAUGHT 
FURNITURE PADS 


STANDARD 
‘DREADNAUGHT FURNITURE PADS 
72”x80” cut size @ $25.00 per Doz. 
36°72” * 20.00 “ * 

a. 14.00 “ 





2/10/30 net, f.o.b. New Haven, Conn., on 


approved credit. 


Terms: 


(Above prices include all tax and labor clauses) 
Pee 


We also make a Complete Line of FORM- 
FIT PADDED HOOD COVERS for every 


piece of Furniture. 


Finest quality materials and construction 
go into our products. 


America’s Largest Pad Manufacturers Since 1910 


New Haven Quilt & Pad Co. 


82-86 Franklin Street New Haven, Conn. 

















Extra-quality Furniture Pads, easily iaenti- 
fied by the brililant gilt-edge webbing at 
ends. Webbing gives longer life. Generous 
thickness assures perfect protection. Filler 
positively will not lump. 

Write now for complete information 
prices and terms on the New 1933 line 

of Fulee Furniture Pads, Radio Cov- 

ors, Tarpaulins, Burlap, ete. Address 
nearest plant or branch listed below. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


St. Louis 
Brooklyn New Orleans 


Atlanta 
Minneapolis 


Dallas 
Kansas City, Kan. 


FURNITURE PADS 


72 x 36”, $11.25 Doz. 


72x 54”, 
72 x 72”, 
72 x 80”, 


15.50 Doz. 
18.50 Doz. 
19.50 Doz. 


CUT SIZE 


Quality pads, extra heavy cover, bound on 
all four sides, which means twice the 
service; lock-stitched, not chain stitched, 
prevents raveling. 

Filler laid one way, stitched the opposite, 
prevents ‘‘thinning out’’ or ‘‘lumping.’ 
Made with cotton filler, gives extra thick- 
ness and permanent body. 
Furniture Tape, v2" wide, $1.45 
per roll of 27 yards. 


| POWERS & COM#D ST 22TH 19 27 


Tarpaulins 
Truck Covers 
Awnings 


PADS (Excelsior Wrapping) 


Allen, inc., Charles M.; Fulton, N. Y. 

American Excelsior Corp.; 1000-1020 N. Halsted St., 
Dale Bros. Excelsior Pad Co.; Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dupre Mfg. Co.; North Ave., N. E. & So. Ry., Atlanta, Ga. 

Excelsior Supply Co.; Second & Smith Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Indiana Excelsior Co.; S. ~—- Ave. & Belt R.R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Orange Mfg. Co.; Efiand, N. 

Pioneer Paper Stock Co. ; 424 Wr. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 

Rochester Pad & Wrapper Co.; 1464 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sheboygan Pad Co.; 1301-5 Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Washington Excelsior & Mfg. Co.; Ft. of Main St., Seattle, Wash. 
Webster Bros. & Conover Mfg. Co.; Mason City, Iowa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


PAPER PACKING MATERIAL 


Jiffy Pad & Excelsior Co.; 45 N. Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Kimberly Clark Co.; 8 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily Co. 349 W. Ontario, Chicago, Ill. 
Pioneer Paper Stock Co. ; 424 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 


Rochester Folding Box Co. Boxart St., Rochester, N. Y. (Fibredown) 


PAPER (Tar) 


White oe. Co.: Dept. W, Belleville Turnpike, Kearney, N. J. 
See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


PARTITIONS (Steel) 


Cyclone Fence Co.; Box 517, Waukegan. III. 

Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., D. A., 180 Lucas St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Edwards Mfg. Co.; 529 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hauserman Co., E. F.; 6991 Grant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iden Warehouse Supply Co.: 564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Mills Co., The: Wayside Rd. & Nickel Plate R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Page Fence Assn.: Dept. Z. 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Phoenix Wire Works; 1940 E. Kirby Ave. Detroit, Mich. 

Smith, F. P., Wire & Iron Works; Fullerton, Clybourn & Ashland Aves. & 
Chester St., Chicago, Il. 


PIANO DERRICKS AND TRUCKS 


219 Rutherford Ave., Charlestown, Mass. 
Fairbanks Co.; 393-399 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. (Trucks only) 
Iden Warehouse Supply Co.: 564 Washington Blvd.. Chicago, III. 
Self-Lifting Piano Truck Co.; Findlay, Ohio 

(See advertisement steowhers in this tssue.) 


Breen, Wm. H.: 
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PRINTING 


Milbin Printing Co.; 140 West 22nd St., New York City. 


PRINTING 


WAREHOUSE FORMS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Leading warehousemen find Milbin Standard Ware- 
house Forms help them conduct their business more 
efficiently. 

We will gladly send on request The Milbin Portfolio of 
Standard Warehouse Forms, which contains the forms 
that should be used by all progressive warehouses. 


LET US SUBMIT SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON YOUR 
PRINTING REQUIREMENTS 


MILBIN PRINTING CO., INC. 
140 WEST 22nd STREET, N. Y. C. 





RACKS (Storage) 


Barrett-Cravens Co.; lvl W. 87th St.. Uhicago, III 

Berger Mfg. Co.; 1039 Belden Ave., N. E., Canton, Ohio. 

De Luxe Metal Furniture Co.; 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Economy Eng. Co.; 2651 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Heller & Sons, P. A.; 219 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 

Koenig & Co., Edward L.; 569 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
Lewis-Shepard Co.; 124 Walnut St., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David; 2270 E. Allegheny Ave., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lyun-Metal Products, Inc.; lerawer 450, Aurora, ul. 

Market Forge Co.: Racer St., Everett, Mass. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred; Pontiac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

New Britain Mche. Co : 140 Chestnut St., New Britain, Conn. 
Revolvator Co.; 336 Garfield Ave.. Jersey City, N. J. 


RECORDERS (Motor Truck) 


Electric Tachometer Corp.; Broad’ & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. In. 
Ohmer Fare Register Co.; 740 Bolander St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Service Recorder Co.; 1422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Mhio. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.; Diversey Blvd., Chicago, II. 

U. 8S. Recording Instruments Corp.: 511 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y 
Veeder Mfg. Co.; 54 Sargent St., Hartford, Conn. 


TRAILERS (Motor Truck) 


Fruehauf Trailer Co.: 10936 Harper Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 
General Motors Truck Co.; Pontiac, Mich. 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Gramm Motors, Inc.; Ilphos, Ohio. 
Highway Trailer Co.; Edgerton. Wis 
Reo Motor Car Co.; Lansing, Mich. 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Stoughton Co.; Stoughton, Wis. 
Trailer Co. of “America ; 3ist and Robertson, Cincinnati, 
Truck Equipment Co., 1791 Fillmore Ave.. Buffalo 
Utility Trailer Mfg. Co.; Box 1407, Arcade Station, 


Ohio 
Y 


Los” Angeles, Cal. 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 


101 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
2913 Clark Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Block, Belleville, I11. 
Belleville, Tl. 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J.; 
Diagraph Stencil Mche. Corp. : 
(deal Stencil Mche. Co.: 22 Ideal 
Marsh Stencil Mche. Co.; 35 March Bldg., 


TRUCKS (Hand) 


American Pulley Co.; 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (All steel 
stevedore) 

Anderson Box & Basket Co., 
(Platform) 
Rarrett-Cravens Co.; 101 W. 87th St., 

form) 
Bodinson Mfg. Co. : 
Chase Fdry. & Mfg. 
Clark Co.: Geo. P.; 
stevedore) 
Colson Co.: Box 550, Elyria Ohio. (Platform and stevedore) 
Blectrie Wheel Co.: Walton Heights, Quincy, Ill. (Platform and stevedore) 
Excelsior Plimptruck Co.; Woodland Ave., Stamford, Conn. (Lift, platform and 


stevedore) 
393-399 Lafayette St.. New York, N. Y. (Lift, 


Fairbanks Co. 
stevedore 

Globe Vise & Truck Co.; 1451 Front St.. N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hamilton Caster & eee, Co. : Hamilton. Ohio. 

Howe Chain ©o.; 2-30 EB. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Howe Scale Co.; Rutland. Vt. 

Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc. : : 200 S. Main St., 

Kent Machine Co.: Kent. Ohio 

Koenig & Co., Edward L.; 569 W. 
stevedore) 

Lansing Co.; 602 Cedar St.. Lansing, Mich. (Platform and stevedore) 

Lewis-Shepard Co.; 124 Walnut St., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. 
stevedore) 


Drawer No. 10, Audubon District, Henderson, Ky. 


Chicago, Ill. (Lift, stevedore and plat 


4401 San Bruno Ave., San Francisco, Cal. (Platform) 
Co.; 2340 Parsons Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


4 Canal St., Windsor Locks, Conn. (Lift, platform and 


platform and 


Palmer, Mass. 


Lake St., Chicago, Ill. (Lift, platform and 


(Lift and 
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Lyon Iron Works, Inc. ; ; Box A, Greene, N. Y. (Lift and platform) 
(Stevedore) 


(Dolly) 
(Lift and 


McKinney Mfg. Co. ; Liverpool & Metropolitan Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Murivon Malieable Iron Works; Box 635¥, 925 Miller Ave., Murion, Ind. 

Market Forge Co.; Garney St., Everett, Mass. 

Menasha Wood Split Pulley Co.; P. U. Box No. J, Menasha, Wis. 
stevedore) 

Mercury Mfg. Co.; . Se S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 

Norman, Wm. A. ; © N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Nutting Truck Co., "252 Kinzie St., Chicago, lll. (Platform and stevedore) 

Orangeville Mfg. Co. Orangeville, Pa. (Stevedore) 

Revolvator Co.; 336 Gartield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. (Lift) 

Saginaw Stamping & Toot Co. ; Saginaw, Mich. 

Self Lifting Piano Truck Co.; Findlay, Ohio. (Special piano) 

Service Caster & Truck Co.; 517 N. Albion St., Albion, Mich. (Platform and 
lolly 

Streich & Bro., A.: 818 Eighth St., Oshkosh, Wis 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc.; 1005 Military Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. (Ele 
vating and changeable platform) 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co. ; Dept. D. W.. 8. State & Bates Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Platform) 

Warren Mfg. Co.; 10 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass 

Warsaw Elevator Co.; 216 Fulton St., Warsaw. N. “Y. (Platform and stevedore) 

West Bend tquipment Co.; 200 8S. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 

TRUCKS (Refrigerator) 

& R Appliance Co.. Inc.: 208 E. Crawford St.. Findlay, Ohio. 

Seit Lifting Piano Truck Co.; Findlay, Ohio. 





You'll Keep More 
of Your Profit 


if you use Heavy Duty X-70 Refrigerator 
Trucks. Fit all cabinets with or without 
legs, or in the crate, preventing damage to 
cabinet, floor or walls. Sturdy all-steel frame. 
One truck with top casters and handles for 
tilting and roling into delivery truck and 
on stairs. Only pads touch cabinet. Com- 
plete set $34.50. Ball bearing swivel casters 
on one end $5 extra. Also manufacturing 
Balance Trucks and eleven styles of piano 
trucks. 


Self-Lifting aol alone Aatia am Ge) 
Ohio 


Manufacturers of Trucks Since 190) 


Findlay 





TRUCKS (Tiering) 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co.; 1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clark Tructractor Co.; Battle Creek, Mich. (also Lifting) 

Crescent Truck Co.; 165 N. Tenth St., Lebanon, Pa. 

Economy Eng. ©o.; 2651 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co.; 4110 St. Clair Ave., (leveland, Ohio. 
Excelsior Plimptruck Co.; Woodland Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Lewis-Shepard Co.; 124 Walnut St., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. 
Mercury Mfg. Co.; 4148 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill, 

New Jersey Fdry. & Machine (o. ; 9 Park Piace, New York, N. Y. 
Service Caster & Truck Co.; 517 N. Albion St., Albion, Mich. 
Terminal tng. Co., Inc.: 17 Battery Pi., New York, N. ¥. 
Wright-Hibbard Ind. Elec. Truck Co.; Phelt . mB. Bs 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; 4530 Tacony St., Phitadelphia, Pa. 


VAULTS (Fumigation) 


Caleyanide Co.. GO E,. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(see advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Furniture Fumigation Corp.. 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Iluskelite Mfg. Corp.; 208 w. Washington St . Chicago, Il. 


WAREHOUSE FORMS 


Milbin Printing Co., Inec., 140 West 22d St., New York City. 


WORK SUITS AND UNIFORMS 


Carhartt-Hamilton Cotton Mills; Michigan Ave. & Kent St., Detroit. 
Courtney & Son, Thomas ; 310 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 

Globe Superior Corp.; Lock Drawer C, Abingdon, Ill. 

Hart Mfg. Co.; 16 E. Livingston St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hirsh-Weis Mfg. €o.; 295-209 Burnside St.. —— Ore. 

Isaac and Son, Wm.; 88 Bowery, New York, N. 

Lamb Mfg. Co.; 1301 Wabash Ave... Terre Haute, Ind. 

Lee Mercantile Co., H. D.; 2%h & Wyandotte Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
McDonald Mfg. Co., R. L.: Twelfth & Penn Sts., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Motor Suit Mfg. Co.; 302 W. Ninth St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Nunnally & McCrea Co.; 104-6 Mitchell St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Oberman Mfg. Co., D. M. Drawer 68. Jefferson City, Mo. 
Oppenheim Bros., 1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Rissman & Son, John; 841 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Scott Mfg. Co., Cyrus W.; Houston, Texas. 
Standard Garment Co.: Michigan & Orange Sts., Toledo, 

Strauss & Co., vi; 98 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sweet, Orr & Co.; 15 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

Waco Garment Mfg. Co : P. O. Box 134, Waco, Texas. 

Welch-Cook-Beals Co.; 821-29 S. Third St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Zions’ Co-oper. Merc. Institution; P. O. Box 2300, Salt Lake City, Utan. 


WHEELS (Industrial Truck) 


101 Whitesboro St.. Utica. N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mich. 


Ohio. 


Divine Bros. Company: 
Fairbanks Co.; 393-399 Lafayette St., 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 








Comparative Class Rate Book 
The new eastern railroad class rates which favor 
the principle of warehousing. For warehouseman, 


shipper and distributor. 
By Stephen D. Rice 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 
States 


State Regulations and Requirements. 
By H. A. Haring 


Custom House Guide 
Contents include all warehousing regulations pre- 
scribed by U. S. Customs authorities, and informa- 
tion on how to become bonded; also warehousing 
standard terms and conditions. 


Household Goods Warehousing in the 
United States 


Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 

By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


New Business for Warehouses 
Fifty articles published originally in Distribution 
and Warehousing and now revised and brought up 
to date by the author, on the storage executive’s 
important problem of attracting new accounts 


among national distributors. 322 pages. 
H. A. Haring 


Rate Schedules for Merchandise Ware- 
housemen 
A tariff-building manual compiled by the Mer- 
chandise Division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. Includes the Standard Con. 
tract Terms and Conditions. 


Simplified Rate Manual for Merchandise 
Warehousemen 3.00 
Compiled and published by the Texas Warehouse 


& Transfermen’s Association, Inc. basis of 
scientific rate structure; an analysis of handling 
and draying revenues. 


D. W. Tackett 





Standard Contract Terms and Conditions . $0.05 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States 
Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects.. 5.10 
Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- 
ization. 

By Benjamin S. Kirsch. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included) .. 3.00 
The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States, Canada, and 
foreign countries. 


Warehouse Forms 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


Warehousing 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 


aspects. 
By H. A. Haring 


Warehousing and Transportation Econ- 
omies in Distribution 0.05 
A study by the Domestic Distribution Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Outlines when and how public warehousemen can 
save money for distributors. 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 
Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, and 
Vol. II. Both 


Regular Edition to non-members: 
Vol. II. Both 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 
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WAREHOUSE DIRECTORY 


to representative Merchandise, Cold S 


‘“*‘Andy Says’ 


|R. EW YORK CITY recently wit- 
4 N nessed the greatest mass demon- 
wren stration ever held—in the form 
of a ten-hour parade in which 250,000 NRA 
marchers passed an equally enthusiastic 2% 
million reviewers. While this may represent 
the largest individual demonstration of its kind, 
it is only a small part of the aggregate repre- 
sented by the many such demonstrations that 
will be held in all parts of the country during 
the ten days ahead. 


With all the spirit voiced by the country in 
this way, how little it will mean if each of us 
fails to do his part? 


No political party can be blamed, nor can 
our President and his advisers, if the national 
recovery Act fails in its purpose but I am of 
the opinion that this huge plan with some modi- 
fications will pass from the status of emergency 
legislation into something of more permanent 
policy wherein the Government will take greater 
interest in industry and thus permanently stabil- 
ize our whole system of economics. 


This would seem to be inevitable even if the 
Government fails to carry on after the emergency 
is past, because the wheels of industrial coopera- 


tion have been set in motion and are turning as 
never before. 


The good that is coming of this alone is bring- 
ing competitors more closely together and, under 
the guidance of each trade’s industrial associa- 
tions, means will be found to prevent in the 
future many of the evil occurrences of the past. 


Capital and labor will find a more common 
footing, with the result that employer and em- 
ployee will the better understand each other. 


The results affected by the national recovery 
Act cannot therefore fall entirely short of its 
purpose, no matter what happens—or how criti- 
cal some may be about it. There are too many 
millions who are for it, heart, body and soul, 
and who are sincere enough to watch not only 
their own step, but also that of the fellow who 
may fall out of line, to let its purpose fail. 


It is these millions we must depend on to do 
the right thing during this critical period—but 
we must remember also that we are, each, one of 


this vast multitude. 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 


(Annual or Semi-Annual Meetings) 








WE @ ncccsccse Colorado Transfer and Warchousemen’s Association......... Denver 
Oct. 21-22 ..... Midwest Warehouse & Transfermen’s Assoc’n...... Kansas City, Mo. 
October ......+- Cleveland Furniture Wareh 's A jation........ Cleveland 
October ......++ Connecticut Wareh ’s A Si a50000 Probably New Haven 
October ......+ Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association...... Fort Worth 





October ......+- Indiana Furniture Wareh ‘'s A 1 ....To be announced 


Oct. or Nov. ....Central New York Warehousemon’s Club.......... To be announced 
Nov. 17-18 ....Southern Warehousemen’s Association ...........-++..05+ Atlanta 
December ...... Detroit Furniture Warehousemen's Association .............. Detroit 
December ...... Grand Rapids, Transfer & Storagemen’s Assoc’n of....Grand Rapids 
December ...... IMinois Association of Merchandise Warehousemen........ Chicago 
December ...... Michigan Furriture Wareh "s A lation....To be announced 
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ALABAMA 
Page 62 
Birmingham 
Harris Tir. & Whse. Co. 
Hese-Stricklund Tfr. 
Strickland ‘Tir. & B ing Co. 
Wittichen Tfr. & V Co. 
Mobile 
Merchants Tfr. Co. 
Montgomery 
Alabama Motor ‘Tfr. & Whse. Co. 
Moeller Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


ARIZONA 
Page 62 
Phoenix 
Chambers Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Lightning Moving & Stge. Co. 


Tucson 
Tucson Whse. & Tfr. Co. 


ARKANSAS 
Pages 62-63 


Fort Smith 

Arkansas Whse. Co. 

O. K. Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Little Rock 

Commercial Warehouse Co. 

Terminal Warehouse 
Texarkana 

Hunter Transfer & Stage Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Pages 63-65 


Long Beach 

City Le & Stge. Co. 
s Angel 
Bekins Van & Stge. Co. 
California Warehouse Co. 
Los Angeles Warehouse Co. 
Metropolitan Whse. Co. 
Overland Terminal Whse. Co. 
Pacific Commercial Whse., Inc. 
Prudential Stge. & Moving Co. 
Star Truck & Whse. Co. 
Union Terminal Whse. 
Westland Warehouses 
ue “Angeles Harbor 

City and Harbor Warehouse, Ltd. 
San Francisco 

Farnsworth & Ruggles 


5 





Haslett Warehouse Co. 
San Francisco Whse. Co. 


Stockton 
California Fpf. Stge. & Tfr. Ce. 


COLORADO 
Page 65 
Denver 
Merchants Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
Weicker Tir. & Stge. Co. 


Pueblo 
Burch Whse. & Tfr. Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Pages 65-66 

Bridge 
Hatford Despatch & Whse. Co. 
Hartford 

Hartford Despatch & Whse. Co. 
Middietewn 

Rogers, Inc., J. W. 


Gardner Stge. Co. 

Sullivan Stge. Co., J. F. 
Stamford 

Schaefer & Son, Inc., Wm. 
West 


Nash, Edward C. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Pages 66-67 


Washington 
Federal Stge Co. 

Merchants Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Shapiro Foreign & Domestic Ex- 


press 
Smith's Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Terminal Refrigerating & Whsg. 


rp. 
United States Stge. Co. 


& Stge. Co. 





FLORIDA 
Page 67 

Jacksonville 

Union Terminal Whse. Co. 
Miami 

Withers Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc., 

John E. 

Miami 


Beach 
— Stge. Co., Inc. 


fe * Terminal & Whse. Corp. 
West Palm Beach 
Brown Transfer and Storage Ser- 
vice, Inc. 


GEORGIA 
Fage 67 


Atlanta 
General Whse. & Stge. Co., Ine. 
Monroe Bonded Warehouse 
Walnut Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Augusta 
Reliable Transfer Co. 
Savannah 
Savannah Bonded Whse. & Tfr. Co. 


HAWAII 
Page 67 


Honolulu 
City Transfer Co. 


IDAHO 
Page 67 


Boise 
Boise Cold Stge. Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Pages 68-72 


Chicago 
Anchor Storage Co. 
Central Stge. & Fwdg. Co. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
Currier Lee bane A 
Empire War 
Griswold- Walker: “Botemen Co. 
Lincoln Warehouse 
Midland Warehouse & Tfr. 
Railway Terminal & Whse. "Oe. 
Reebie & Bro., Inc.. W. C. 
Seng Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Terminal ‘se 
Tooker Stge. e 
Wakem & itcLaughiin, Inc. 
Werner-Bros.-Kennelly Co. 
Western Warehousing Co. 
Danville 
Danville Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Decatur 


an Warehouse Co. 
Elgin Storage & Tfr. Co. 


oliet 

Joliet Whse. & Tfr. Co. 
Moline 

Copntee Tfr. & Whse. Co. 


eorla 
Federal Warehouse Co. 
Rockford 


Rartlett Warehouse 
one Islan 
Rock Tsland Tir. & Stge. Co. 


INDIANA 
Pages 72-73 


Evansville 
Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. 
lex Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne Storage Co. 
Pettit’s Storage Co. 
Hammond 
Johnson Tir. & Fpf. Whse. 
Indianapolis 
poy Stge. & Whse. Co., Henry 
Mann Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Strohm Warehouse. ‘ Cartage Co. 
Tripp Warehouse Co. 
Terre Haute 
Bauermetster Terminal Co. 





lOWA 
Page 73 
Davenport 
Ewert & eel Exp. & Stge. Co. 
Des Moine 
Blue Line Stge. Co. 
Merchants Transfer & Stge. Co. 
White Line Tir. & Stge. Co. 


Mason City 

Mason City Warehouse Corp. 
Waterloo 

Iowa Warehouse Co. 


KANSAS 
Pages 73-74 
Empor 


ia 
Hatley rr. & Stge. Co, L. R. 


y 
Underwood Transport Corp. 
Hutchinson 
Cody Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Kansas Cl 
a -State Tir. & Stge. Co. 


op 
Fovcka Transfer & Stge. Co., Inc. 
1c) 

Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 
Cassell Tfr. & Stge. 

Central Warehouse & Stge. Corp. 
Mid-Continent Warehouse” ‘Co, 
United Warehouse Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Page 74 
Lexington 
— Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
e 


Fireproof Storage Co., Inc. 
Louisville Public Whse. Co. 


LOUISIANA 


Pages 74-75 
Menroe 
ma - + ane Bonded Whses., Inc. 


lea 
Bienville "Whses. Corp., 
Commercial Terminal Whee. Co., 
ne, 
Douglas Shipside Stge. & 
Douglas Public Service Corps. 
Gallagher Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


MAINE 


Page 75 


Bangor 

McLaughlin Warehouse Co. 
Portland 

Galt Block Warehouse Co. 


MARYLAND 
Pages 75-76 
Baltimore 

Baltimore Fidelity Whse. Co. 
Baltimore Stge. Co. 
Camden Whses. 
Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Ca 
Fidelity Storage Co. 
Geipe, Inc., J. Norman 
MeCormick Warehouse Co. 
Security Storage Co., Inc. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Pages 76-77 
Boston 


Bankers ecehouss Co. 
Buckley Co., T. 
Congress Stores, e. 
Dunn 

Fitz Whse. & Dist. Co. 
Hoosac Stge. & Whse. 
Wiggin Terminals, Ine. 
Wi D. 


Co. 
Markensie "e F Winslow, Ine. 
Pittsfie 
ecten Storage & Warehouse Co. 
prin 
— States Whse. & Cold Stge. 


Connecticut Valley Stge. Whse. Co 
Hartford Despatch & Whse. Co. 
Sullivan the Mover, Inc., J. J. 





MICHIGAN 
Pages 77-79 


Cadillac 
Cadillac Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
Detroi 


Railway Term. & 
Co. 


Jefferson Terminal Warehouse 
Riverside Stge. & Cartage Co. 
United States Warehouse Co. 
Wolverine Storage Cv. 


n 
Central Warehouse Co. 


Grand Rapids 


Columbian Stge. & Tfr. Co. 


Kalamazoo 


National Storage Co. 


ansing 


Fireproof Storage Cov. 
Lansing Swrage Co. 


Richards Whses. 


Ponti 


jac 
Gaukler Fireproof Stge. Ce. 


Saginaw 


D 
M 


Central Warehouse Co. 


MINNESOTA 
Pages 79-80 

uluth 
McDougall Term. & Cola Stge. wo. 
inneapolis 
Cameron Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Kedney Warehouse Co. 
Minneapolis Term. Whse. Co. 
Northwest Warehousing Co. 
Northwestern Terminal Co. 
Skellet Co 





Moorh 


rhead 
Moorhead Stge. & Tfr. Ce. 


Rochester 
ig AI Transfer & Storage 


Central Warehouse Co. 
Kedney Warehouse Co. 
St. Paul Terminal Whse. Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Page 80 


Jackson 


Ricks Storage Coa. 


MISSOURI 


Pages 80-81 


Joplin 


Tonnies Tfr. 
Kansas City 


St. 





Butte 
Christie Tfr. 


& Stge. Co. 


A-B-C Fireproof Whse. Ce. 
Adams Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Central Storage Co. 
Crooks Terminal Whsees. 
Monarch Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Murray Tfr. & Stge. Co., W. E. 
nly Way Tfr. & Whee. Co., The 
Radial Warehouse Co. 
United Warehouse Co. 

Louis 
Langan Stge. & Van Co., Ben A. 
Long Warehouse, 8. N. 


St. Louis Mart, Inc. 
St. Louis Terminal Whse. Co. 


MONTANA 


Page 82 
& Stge. Co. 








NEBRASKA 


Page 82 


Grand Isla 


ind 
Sullivan’s Grand Island Stge. Co. 


Hastings 


Li 


Borley Stge. & Tfr. Co., Inc. 
ncoin 

Sullivan's Tfr. & Stge. & 
a Terminal Whse. Co. 


"Rokins Van & Storage Co. 
Central Storage & Van Co. 
Fidelity Storage & Van Co. 
Ford Bros. Van & sag Co. 
Gordon Storage Whses., Inc. 
Pacific Storage & Whse. Co. 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Oxford 





Ayer Whse. & Dist. Co. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Pages 82-84 


ic Cl 
atnar cdge * & Stge. Whse. Co. 
Camden 


Park peed Warehouse Co. 
East Ora 

incl “Storage Warehouses 
Hackensa 

Holman & Co., Inc., Geo. B. 
aa E DeLuxe Padded Van Co. 


ew 

a Warehouse, Inc. 

Essex Warehouse Co. 

Knickerbocker Stee. “Whse. Co. 
Whse. 


Lehigh & Transp. Co. 
Plainfield 

sisser Bros., Inc. 
Trenton 


Manning’s Sons, A. V. 
Petry Exp. & Storage Co. 


NEW YORK 
Pages 84-90 


Albany 
Albany Term. & Security Whse. Co., 

Inc, 
Central Ry. Term. & C. 8. Co., 


ne. 

Hudson River Stge. & Whse. Corp. 
Amsterdam 

Maus, Inc., George H. 
Binghamton 

Conklin & Son, FE. W. 

Southee, Inc., John B 

Union Warehouse Co. 

Brooklyn 
Eagle Whse. & Stge. Co. 
Long Island Stge. *Whses.. Inc. 
Reilly's Sons, Peter F. 
Strang, Inc., Chas. D. 
Strang Wheses., Inc., Wm. H. 


| 

Cook, Inc., George J. 

Knowlton — Co. 

Larkin Co. 

Market Terminal Whee. 

Terminals & Trans. Corp. 
Elmira 

Bimberg Sons, Jos. 

Rice Stge. Corp., A. C. 
Flushing, L. 

Flushing Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Forest Hills, L. 1. 

Forest Hills Fpf. Storage 
Geneva 

Geneva Moving & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Great Neck, L. 1. 

Great Hout Stge. Co., Inc. 
Hempste L. 

llempstead Storage Corp. 
—- Heights, L. 

elley, Inc., ed 

oamaen ° 

Jamaica Stee. Whse. Co., Inc. 

(jueensboro Stge. Whse., Inc. 
Kew Gardens, L. 1. 

Kew Gardens Stge. Whse., Inc. 
Mineola, L. 

Aurora Whse. & Fwdg. Co., Inc. 
New Rochelle 

Marian Tér, & Stge. Co. 
New York City 

Abington Whses., Inc. 

Bowling Green Stge. & Van Co. 

lkroadway Stge. Whee. 

Bronxs Van & Stge. Co. 

Byrnes Kros., Whses, Ine. 

Columbia Storage Whses. 

Cuneo Storage Co., Inc. 

~ * & Meyer, Murray & Young, 


Dunham & Reid, Ine. 

Gilbert Storage Co., Inc. 

Globe Fpf. Stge. Whse. Co. Inc, 
Hahn Bros. Fpf. Whses., Ine, 
Lackawanna Term. Whses., Ine. 
Lee Brothers, Inc. 

Lehigh Harlem River Term, Whse., 


Inc. 

Lincoin Warehouse Corp. 
Mammoth Stge. Whese., Ine. 
Mulligan Midtown Whse., Inc. 
Royal Warehouse Corp. 
Santini Brothers. Inc 

Starrett Lehigh Building 
Terminal Warchouse Co. 
Roches 


Clancy Carting & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Clancy Carting Co., Inc., Geo. M. 
Monroe Warehouse Co, Ine. 
Rochester Stge. Whses. 
Schenectady 
— Highway Transporta- 
tion 


Syracuse 

Flagg Stge. Whse. Co. 
Great Northern Whses., Inc. 
King Stge. Whse., Inc. 


Utica 

Broad Street Whse. Corp. 
wat Trucking a "Stge. Co. 
aterto’ 


hoo oo Buck & Winslow, Inc. 
Yonker: 
MeCann’ s Storage Whse. (o. 








NORTH CAROLINA 
Pages 90-91 


Burlington 

Barnwell Warehouse & Bkge. Co. 
Charlotte 

American Stge. & Whse. Co. 

Carolina tr. “& Stge. Co. 

Union see. & Whse. Co., lac. 
Greensbor: 

Champion Stge. & Trucking Co. 
South Atlantic Whse. Co., Inc. 
limington 
Farrar Tir. & Stge. Whee. 
Inston-Salem 
Lentz Tfr. wt oe. Co. 


<_< 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Page 91 


Farge 
Union Stge. & Tfr. Co. 


OHIO 
Pages 91-93 


Akron 
City View Storage Co. 
Cotter Warehouses, Inc. 
Knickerbocker Whse. & Stge. Co. 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore & Ohio Whse. Co. 


Cincinnati Terminal Whses., Inc. 


Consolidated Trucking, Inc. 

Vagels Storage Co., Fred 
Cleveland 

Cleveland Storage Co. 

Curtis Bros, Transfer 


Co. 
Distribution Term. & Cold aa Co. 


Lederer Terminal Whse. Co 

Lincoln Storage Co. 

Neal Storage Co. 

Ohio Terminal Co. 
Columbus 

Columbus Warehouses, Inc. 

Cotter Warehouse 

Fireproof Whse. & Stge. Co. 

Merchandise Warehouse Co. 

Nellston Warehouse Co. 


Dayton 
— Whse. & Stge. Co., Thos. F. 


rion 
Merchents Transfer Co 
Wright 


& Stge. Co 

Middletown 

Jackson & Sons Co. 
Springfield 

Wagner Whse. Corp. 

Steubenville 

Travis Company, Z. L 

Toledo 

Great Lakes Terminal Where. Co 
Toledo Term. Warehouse, Inc. 
Youngstown 

Herbert & Son Co., The Wm 


OKLAHOMA 


Pages 93-94 


Enid 
Enid Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 


a: bd onogge So 
0. fr. & Ste 


Oklahoma Tone WWoerehouse Co. 


Red Ball Ter. Stge. Co., Inc. 


Tulsa 

Federal Storage Co. 

Hodges. Fpf. Whse., Joe 

Tulsa Terminal Stge. & Tfr. Co 


OREGON 
Page 94 


Portland 
Colonial Warehouse & Tfr. Co. 
Holman Transfer Co. 
Northwestern Transfer Co. 
Oregon Transfer Co 

Wilhelm Warehouse Co., Rudie 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Pages 95-98 


Bethichem 
— & New Eng. Term. Whee. 
0. 


Donera 

a Tir. & Stge., Al 
rie 

Le Storage & Carting Co. 


H 
Central Stge. & Tfr. 
PR Storage Co. 


‘on 
| ae Transfer & Storage 
Johnstow 

Keplogle Storage Co., I. D. 
Lancaster 

Keystone Exp. & Stge. Co. 

ae Storage Co. 

New Cast 

Keystone Lawrence Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Ol City 

Carnahan Tfr. & Stge. 
Philadelphia 

aod i, a ee Co. 


Fen tora 
Fidelity-20th ‘Century Stge. Whses. 
3. 


Merchants Whse. Co 

Miller North Broad Stge. Co. 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Pittsburgh 

Duquesne Warehouse Co. 

Haugh & Keenan Stge. & Tfr. Co. 

Kirby Transfer & Storage Co. 
South Side Tfr & Stge. 

White Terminal Co. 
Reading 

Columbian Warehouse Co. 
Scranton 

Post. Robert F. 
Uniontown 

Keystone Transfer Co. 
Wilkes-Barr 

ee ants Warehousing Co. 

Wilkes-larre Warehousing Co. 
Williamsport 

Williamsport Storage Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Page 98 


Providence 
Cady Moving & Storage Co. 
Jones Warehouses, Inc. 
Terminal Whse. Co. of R. L., Inc 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Page 98 


Charlesto 
nae Whse. & Fwdg. Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Pages 98-99 


Chattanooga 
Arrow Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Knoxville 


Fireproof Stge. & Van Co., Inc. 


Rowe Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Memphis 

Posten Stge. Whses., Inc., John H. 

Rose Warchouse Co. 

United Warehouse & Terminal Cc. 
Nashville 


Bond, Chadwell Co. 
Central Van & Stge. Co. 
Price-Bass Co 


TEXAS 
Pages 99-100 

Amariile 

Armstrong Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Austin 

Scobey Fpf. Warehouse 
Beaumont 

Terminal Whse. & Stge. Co. 
Brownw 


Johnson Storage & Dist. Co. 
Corpus Christi 
Crocker Tfr. & Stge. Co., Ine. 
Da ‘ilas 
American Tir. & Stge. 


. Co. 
Dallas Tfr. & Terminal Whse. Co. 
Inter-State Fpf. Stge. & Tfr. Co. 


aso 
Daniel Storage Co., R. L. 
ert Worth 
0. ke Warenou Fof. "7 Co. 


ete Warehouse Co., 
alves 

Wiley "s Nicholls Co. 
Harlingen 


Sones Tir. & Stge. Co., Ine. 
Houston 

Patrick Tir. & Stge. Co. 

Universal Terminal Whee. 

Westheimer Tfr. & 8 


‘on 
Merchants Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 
Scobey Fireproof “— 
Southern Transfer Co., 


yler 
Tyler Warehouse & Stge. Co. 
Wichita Falls 

Tarry Warehouse & Sige. Co., Inc. 


Inc. 


tge. Co.. Inc. 





UTAH 


Pages 100-101 


Ogden 


Western Gateway Stge. Co. 


Sait Lake City 
Central Warehouse 





Jeanings-Cornwall Whse. Co. 
Security Stge. & Com. 


VERMONT 


Page 101 


Gurlington 


Hotchkiss, J. M. 


VIRGINIA 


Page 101 


Roa 


rfolk 

Bell Storage Co. Inc. 
t jurg 

ars Bonded Whse. Corp. 
——_ Tir. & Stge. Co., 


Vitzer Transfer Corp. 
Roanoke l’ublic Warehouse 


WASHINGTON 
Pages 101-102 


Sellingham 


9 
a. _— Transfer 


e 
kyres Tir. & Whee. 


Lyon Van & Stge. C 


Ulympic Whse. 


Inc. 


Co., Ino. 
& Cold Stge. Co. 


be 4 Edwards Whse. & Tir. 


United Warehouse Co. 
I, 


Wi -_ & Russel 
Spokan 


Inc. 


Spukane Tir. & Stge. Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Page 102 


Eau 


Green 


ay 
— County Whses., 
& Stge. Co. 
Ce. 


LaCro 


Gereway City Tir. 


LaCrosse Terminal Whee. 


Milwaukee 


Atlas Storage Co. 
Carlson Storage Co. 
Hansen Storage Co. 
Lincoln Fireproof Whee. 


Racin 


e 
Racine Stge. & Tfr. Co. 


Claire 
Eau Claire Warehouse Co. 


Co. 


CANADIAN WARE- 
HOUSE SECTION 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Page 103 


Vancouv 


er 
Johnston National Stage, 


MANITOBA 


Page 103 


Winnipeg 
Ferguson Bros. 


Ltd. 


Stge. 
Security Storage Co., Ltd. 


ONTARIO 
Page 103 
Toronto 
Canadian i & Harbo 


inals, 5 
Pickard, Ltd., 


w. 
Tippet- -Richardson, Ltd. 


J. 


QUEBEC 
Page 103 


Montre: 


al 
Sorgen Trust Co. 


National Terminals of 


Li — 
Westmount 
Ww cotmouat Trr. 


& Stee.. 


ur Term- 


Canada, 


Lta 
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WAREHOUSE DIRECTORY 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880—Over Fifty Years of Honorable Service—1933 


HARRIS TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE HAULING PACKING 
Prompt Service—Accurate Accounting 
First Avenue, at 13th Street, South 
Members: A. W. A., N. F. W. A., SO. W. A,, ALA. T. & W. A. 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


Hess-Strickland Transfer & Storage Co. 
1500-1502 Ave. B So. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE HAULING & PACKING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION PRIVATE SIDING 
SPRINKLERED BUILDING 


Members 





A.W.A. So. W.A. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 





STRICKLAND 
Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So. 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.Rs. 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA We TEICHEN 


Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


Fireproof Warehouse 
Household Goods and Merchandise 


Agents: Aero Mayflower Transit Company 











MOBILE, ALA. [ 


Merchants Transfer Company 


16 South Commerce St. 
Heavy Hauling 
Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 
Ample Responsibility—Prompt Accounting 
All Railroa‘\s 











—.. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
H. W. CHAMBERS, PRasipenr 


Chambers Transfer and Storage Co. 
301 South Fourth Avenue 
Storing and Packing Moving and Shipping 
Warehousing and Distribution service for merchan- 
dise and furniture, 


Sprinklered warehouse—Insurance rate 46c. 
Member—N. F. W. A. 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 





The Lightning Moving & 
Storage Co. 


TRANSF! ER 
STORAGE 


Storage capacity 68,000 sq. ft. General receiving and 
forwarding agents. Pool car distribution our specialty. 











TUCSON, ARIZONA [~ 


Tucson Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 
110 East Sixth Street Tucson, Arizona 














FORT SMITH, ARK. | 


Ww. 4. a Jr. 





Ww. J. ECHOLS 
Vice-President 


"ARKANSAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General Merchandise  Soeee. Forwarding. Pool Car Distribution. 
55,00 uare Feet “—~ & ace. 
Modern Fire Recall Building. 
Lowest ees 
On St. Louis, San Francisco Railroad a Switching. 


J. MONTAGUE WILLIAMS 
Masager 


er Equipped. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


ALABAMA TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
121-129 Randolph St. 
Bonded 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 
N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—So.W.A.—A.C.W. & A.V.L. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA STREET 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Lew Insurance Rate Bunded Trucking Service 
Pool Car Distribution 





Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 














FORT SMITH, ARK. [~~ 


0.K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Rogers Ave. and 2nd St. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Storing—Shipping— Moving 
Pool-Car Distributing a Specialty 














LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
801-7 East Markham St. 


“4 Complete Service” 


Modern O1fices—Storace—Drayage and Diatribation 
Located in the heart of the wholesale and shipping 
district. 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Private Railroad Siding 





Low Insurance 
Quick Service 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 
Merchandise—Household Storage 


Absolutely 
Fireproof 
Low 
Insurance 
Rates 
Pool Car 
Distribution 
Compartments 
for household 
Goods 


* 
NEW TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 

LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Association 


American Chain of Warehouses. 











CALIFORNIA 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 











TEXARKANA, ARK. | 
Hunter Transfer & Storage Co. 


319 E. Front St. Texarkana, Ark. 


Pool Cars Distributed, Merchandise and 
Household Goods Storage, Trucking. 














LONG BEACH, CAL. (— 


HOUSEHOLD 
GUODS 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 





MERCHANDISE 


STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. - 1335 S. IN St. 


J VAN & STORAS NS 


MOVING — SHIPPING — ae tn _- Soa 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS & MERCHANDISE. 





Our Responsibility 
Your Guarantee 


We own and oper- 
ate depositories in 
principal cities of 
California 














EFFICIENT WAREHOUSING 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. / 
and DISTRIBUTION 
CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE CO. 


837 TRACTION AVE. 





Sprinklered Concrete 

Building 

Central Location 
Spur Tracks 

Low 
Insurance 
Cartage 
wy Service 

Merchandise 
Exclusively 








Specialist in Food Distribution 





METROPOLITAN 
WAREHOUSE Co. 


Merchandise Warehousing 
and Distribution 
Reinforced Concrete Building 


Centrally Located in Metropolitan District 
Fire Insurance Rate 15.3 Cents 





Offices for Rent 


1340-1356 EAST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
Mail Address: P.O. Box 570, Arcade Station 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





Pacific Commercial Warehouse, iwc. 


Owned and Operated by 
J. D. & A. B. Spreckels Investment Co. of San Francisco 


California 


Centrally located — Uncongested district 
Loading dock accommodations for 22 trucks 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete Warehousing & Trucking Service 
Cyanide Fumigating—Carload Capacity 
923 East Third St., Los Angeles, California 








We Solicit Your Shipments and 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. [— 
Pool Car TAN 


QIRUDENTMA 


' STORAGE: 22> MOWING ve 


1619 SOUTH VERMONT AVE 
FIREPROOF W ARE HOUSE FOR HOUSE HOL D GOODS 
Members: California Van & Storage Association 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 

















LOS ANGELES, CAL. [ 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL STREET 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Stvrage Distribution Drayage 
Represented by Distribution Sirvice 





240,000 Square Feet 
New York Chicago 


56 Motor Trucks 
San Francisco 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


W. E. TEAGUE, Pres. 





B. F. JOHNSTON, Gen. Mor. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


General offices, 737 Terminal St. 


Free and U. S. Customs bonded storage. The largest, most complete 

and efficient Warehouse and Distribution Service in _ the est. 
Insurance Rate as low as 14.4 cents per $100 per year. 
ven motor truck service to all parts of the city and Los Angeles 
arbor. 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 316 Commercial Street 


Los Angeles Warehouse Company 
Household Goods and Merchandise 


Consign vour shipments for Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills, and Los Angeles direct to us. We will insure 
you satisfied customers. A complete service. 














The Men Who Distribute 


‘Jantzen Bathing Suits’ 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. [(—— a 
SERVED BY THE UNION PACIFIC 





General Merchandise Storage 
City and Suburban Deliveries 


Cool Room Accommodations 


*Vacufume Process” Plant 
for 
Insect Control in Foodstuffs 
OPERATED BY 
THE VACUFUME COMPANY, LTD. 


FLOOR SPACE FOR LEASE 
ATTRACTIVE OFFICES 
DISPLAY ROOMS 


22 Truck Doors 


fe 


ecg TY es SAP. Insurance Rates as low as 12.2c. 





HANDY TO THE TRADE AT 7 High Speed Elevators 
NINTH and ALAMEDA STREETS, LOS ANGELES aemeenens 


Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 


MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
417 West Harrison Street 1104 Union Avenue 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. [— LOS ANGELES HARBO 









R , 





Make Westland Warehouses 


Your Distribution Headquarters 
in So. California 





Member, A. W. A.. 
Cc. W. A. L. A. W. A. 


ed 


Write for Booklet 


& 









L. A. Junction Rv. 
Service 


Westland 
Warehouses, Inc. 
4814 Loma Vista Ave.. 
Les Angeles. Caiif. 
Room 1305 
88 So. Dearborn S1 
Chicago, Ill. 














Attention Shippers MERCHANDISE Axo COMMODITY TIE 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR 





When you use Distribution and Ware- 80,000 square feet on one floor adjoining docks of American 
i a Hawaiian, Williams Line, McCormick, Munson and Oceanic & 
housing for the name of a warehouse in Oriental Steamship Lines. 
‘ 1 _ in 2 DIRECT eo Sarwar SRare Ae waseneuss 
mbi increased efficiency with low tariff. 
any city, P ease mention the fact you got Redistribution te ween, call ond wack + soa 
the informatien from this publication. 
, a P Inquiries solicited from responsible firms interested in term 
By doing this, you will please the ware- ae a ——. and distribution facilities built to speci- 
joining land. 








houseman and the publishers. 
CITY AND HARBOR WAREHOUSE, LTD. 


P. O. Box 158 Wilmington (Los Angeles Harbor), Calif. 
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using PP pistribution and Warehousing DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES CONNECTICUT 
“oo SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | DENVER. COL. | 
FARNSWORTH & RUGGLES : 
Lge avons We offer a complete service—Merchandise and House- 
109 DAVIS STREET hold Goods Seconan, Pool Car Distribution, Moving, Pack- 
WAREHOUSING GENERAL MERCHANDISE ing and Forwarding. 
Pool Car Distribation Motor Truck Fleet Loans Negotiated, Office Rentals for Brokers, Agents 
Terminal at First, Brannan and Federal Streets and Distributors. Our Traffic Department will willingly 
In the heart of the shipping district help you with your distribution problems. 
We also operate the Weicker Transportation Co., a 
= 6S Ve Se Sake seectes under regulation of 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | Connections with Interstate Truck Lines to 
—— Principal Cities. 
Burgl . R 
GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES Vouk, Pomtoating Youn Wave Loukas 
201 CALIFORNIA ST. The WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 
yt Rtn tage alent 1700 Fifteenth Street 
) OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 
’ AND 
TILDEN SALES BUILDING ee 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | PUEBLO, coLo. lu. S. Bonded and Licensed Under Federal Warehouse Act. 
CONSIGN TO 
THE HASLETT WAREHOUSE CO. b WAREHOUSE AND 
280 Battery St., San Francisco TRANSFER CO. INC. 
Operators of the most complete warehouse and distribution system in the General Office and Warehouse 
San Francisce Bay area. 200 SO. SANTA FE AVENUE 
STORAGE—CARTAGE—COLD STORAGE (OAKLAND) Modern Sprinklered Fireproof Building 
FIELD WAREHOUSING—FAST TRANSBAY DELIVERY SERVICE Freight Forwaréing and Distribution 
8S. M. HASLETT, President House CKING AND SHIPPING 
Sicuaer Auecison Chain af Wartoasee, tne. Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—Colo. W.A. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | E. G. Mooney. Pres. J. W. Connelly, Vice-Pres. 
BD Comsaiete tn Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Co. 
A : 1337 Seaview Avenue 
vice for the | | __ nai: aaauruacrice any uptte 
Wareh ousing ; Bia ALSO WAREHOUSES AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AND 
et) HARTFORD, CONN. 
and Distribution Member of A.W.A. N.F.W.Ay ACW. AVL. N 
of General 
: Merchandise The Men Who Distribute 
Warehousing, Distribution, Draying, Office A da: 1 . 
4 tions, Telephone Service. ies for cg , Linde Air Products 
San Francisco Warehouse Co., 625 Third Street Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
Member: American Warehousemen’s Association and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
Distribution Service, Inc. 
\ 
’ 
STOCKTON, CAL. | HARTFORD, CONN. | E. G. Mooney, Pres. J. W. Connelly, Viee-Pres. 
4 
, CALIFORNIA FIREPROOF STORAGE Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Co. 
| 252 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
| & TRANSFER Co. A modern storage and distribution service. Sixteen sepa- 
4 General Transfer and Storage—Crating, Packing and Shipping. rate buildings. Fireproof and non-fireproof construction. 
Pool Car Distributors. Twenty-four car private siding. Daily deliveries via rail, 
Warchouse and Office: 721-29 N. Union St., Stockton, Cal. boat, motor truck, to all principal towns and cities within 
150 mile radius, private rooms for storage of furniture and 
special facilities for moving, packing, crating and shipping 
DENVER, COLO,/ of household effects. Also warehouses at Bridgeport, Conn., 
’ F. C. BARTLE, Pres. INC. 1912 and Springfield, Mass. 
THE MERCHANTS STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1534 16th Street, Denver Member of A. W. A., N. F. W. A., 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND A. C. W., Hartford Chamber of 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION Commerce, Hauling Member of the 
SPRINKLER SYSTEM WAREHOUSE Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RAILROADS 
Correspondence Solicited 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. [ 
The Men Who Distribute Fireproof Storage 
Pet Evaporated Milk J. W. Rogers, Incorporated 
R. R. Siding Office Fagan Ave. Boat Facilities 
Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING Storage Household Goods in Separate Rooms 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses Crating Packing _ Shipping 
Long Distance Moving 
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CONNECTICUT 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
M. E. Kiely, Mgr. 


DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 
335 East St., New Haven, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Ware- 

house. 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. Terminals. 
Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—Low in- 
surance rates—15 car siding— 
Central location—Daily truck 
delivery service covering Con- 
necticut and southern Massachu- 
setts—Bonded with U. S. Cus- 
toms. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 
165 Brewery St., New Haven, Conn. 
Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, MTA of C, 


New Haven Chamber of Commerce, 
Hauling member Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

















® 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. | 





Absolutely 
Fireproof 


MOVING 
PACKING 
SHIPPING 


Pool Car 
Distribution 
General Hauling 


Merchants __Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 
920-922 E. St., N. W. 














WASHINGTON, D.C. | 





SHAPIRO FOREIGN & DOMESTIC EXPRESS 
4618 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Phones: Georgia 7000 Nights: Adams 1997 
Consign all shipments via B. & O. R. R. 
Storage—Moving—Packing—Shipping 

Removals a foreign 

countries 


Customs Brokers 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 











NEW LONDON, CONN. | 
GARDNER STORAGE CO. 


18 BLACKHALL STREET 
PIANO AND FURNITURE PACKER, MOVER 
AND SHIPPER 
Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer-—STORAGE 


Members: Conn. Warehousemen’s Assn. 
Nat. Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn. 











NEW LONDON, CONN. | 


J. F. SULLIVAN STORAGE CoO. 
Office: 158 Garfield Ave. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS, STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE, MOVING AND TRUCKING. 
MEMBER: CONN. WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASS8’N. 











WASHINGTON, D.C. [~ 








Modern 
Fireproof 





DISTANCE 
MOVING 


PACKING 
STORING 


SHIPPING , = 
ND Science sree 2 


Member—National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 














STAMFORD, CONN. | 
Wm. H. Schaefer & Son, Inc. 
DARIEN Storage Warehouse 


NEW CANAAN Facilities for Handling, 
OLD GREENWICH Packing, Receiving and Shipping 
NOROTON and Distribution 





STAMFORD 











WESTPORT, CONN. [ 


E. Cc. NASH a 








NORWALK 
. NORWALK Storage Warehouses : 
ta Household Goods _ . 
Storage Packing Shipping 
SOUTHPORT Gen. Merchandise Storage 


Pool Car Distribution 








WASHINGTON, D. C. { 





General Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—City Delivery Service 


Direct Switching Connections into Warehouse 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Terminal Refrigerating & Warehousing Corporation 
4% and D Streets, Southwest 














WASHINGTON, D.C. | 





FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1707 FLORIDA AVENUE 


(See Page Advertisement Directory Number) 





— — 


E. K. MORRIS, President 








Hotel Knickerbocker 


Atlantic City, 2.7. 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN FRONT IN 
THE HEART OF ALL RESORT ACTIVITY. 
CONTINUES ITS LOW SCALE OF RATES 
~ 00 EUROPEAN AMERICAN 
aaa. PLAN PLAN 
FOR ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
Salt Water Baths—Surf Bathing from Room 


AS LOW AS ¢ 5 0 
A. 
EACH PERSON, TWO IN ROOM 
Sun Deck Concerts Garage 


Write for Special Weekly Rates 
C. HENRY LANDOW, Manager 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
| UNITED STATES STORAGE CO. 


418-420 Tenth Street, N. W. 
MEMBERS: 


National Furniture 








Warehousemen's Association 


Efficient and Courteous 
Service 
Modern Fireproof Warehouse 


We are prompt in all things. 





Distributors of Pool Cars 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [ 


FLORIDA’S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


East Union and lonia Streets 
Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Pool Car Distribution 
Reconsigning—Trucking Service—Trackage 52 Cars 
Reinforced Concrete—Sprinkler System 
insurance Rate 20 Cents 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice, Western Union Tel. 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 














MIAMI, FLA. | 
JOHN E. WITHERS 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


2 Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 
Local and Long cae Removals 
Private Trackag 

Pool Car Distribution and L.C.L. 
Government Bonded 


N. F. W. A. Members 1000-12 N. E. First Ave., Miami, Fla, 








MIAMI BEACH, FLA. [ 





Washington Storage Co., Inc. 


1001 Washington Avenue 
Moving — Packing — Shipping — Storage 


Members NFWA, SOWA 











West Palm Beach, Fla. [ 
Brown Transfer and Storage Service, Inc. 


405 SOUTH POINSETTIA AVENUE 


—STORAGE— 
COMMERCIAL HAULING--PACKING--CRATING 
WEST PALM BEACH AND PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 














ATLANTA, GA. | 





BONDED 


General Warehouse & Storage Co., Inc. 
272-274 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Consigned stocks handled for Manufacturers 
Remittance made day received 
Store door delivery—Re-packing—Re-shipping 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 
Sprinkler System—R.R. Trackage—Pool Car Distribution 








ATLANTA, GA. | “*Atlanta’s Largest” 
MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


Invested Capital $325,000 
Lowest Warehouse Insurance Rate in Atlanta 


MERCHANDISE-—COLD STORAGE-—TRUCKING 


Private Railroad Sidings—Concrete Warehouses 
A. D. T. Service Member: A. W. A. 














ATLANTA, GA.| 


©: E's eg & Treas. 
Walnut Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
22 Spring Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


CONCRETE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


ra By most centrally located warehouse in Atlanta for pool car distri- 
ut 
Use our special low rates on this eee. 


Refere 
First National Bank of Atlanta 








AUGUSTA, GA. | 





AIKEN, S. C. F. L. Harrison, Pres. 


RELIABLE TRANSFER CO. 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Household Goods Storage, Packing, Shipping 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direct R.R. Siding A. C. L., C. & W. C. R.R. 


















TAMPA, FLA. [ 
Place in Tampa” Serve You in “7p, 
¢ Sate® 0 
yar “TE Tampa is the logical the Sun” 
port from which to 
serve all of Florida. @) 
MERCHANDISE HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE STORAGB 
POOL CAR MOVING — PACKING 
DISTRIBUTION SHIPPING 
D WAREHOUSE CORPN. 
“TAMPA, FLA. 
Represented by Distribution Service 
YO 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO b> SAN FRANCISCO 





SAVANNAH, GA. | 


Savannah's only bonded warehouse 
SAVANNAH at (ea & TRANSFER 





BAY oreeny Bl ye my & CANAL, 
it Office Box 1187 
General Pade — <i 
Custom House Brekers—Custom Bonded 
Regular steamship service from principal 
Eastern, Western & Gulf ports—track con- 
nections with all rail and steamship lines. 
R. B. Young, President. 
Members—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—So.W.A, 














HONOLULU, HAWAII [ 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence solicited. 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 




















The Men Who Distribute 


Quality Brands 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 














BOISE, IDAHO | 





Selling Services Furnished 


- BOISE COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


Merchandise Warehousing & Forwarding 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
Pool Car Distributors 


On U. P. R. R. 


304 So. 16th St. 
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ILLINOIS 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





L NS =, 
Bane tmte vt. aX 
hs - 


Truck Accommodations—400 Ft. All 
Under Cover. Reshipping—Merchants’ 
Lighterage and Tunnel. Located on 
main channel of the Chicago River. 
220,000 sq. ft. of Modern Storage 
Space. Private siding—C & N W Ry. 
with capacity of over 40 cars daily. 


Low Insurance Rate 


ANCHOR STORAGE COMPANY 


219-229 E. N. Water St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES Distribution and Warehousing 








Write for booklet, rates, and full 


CHICAGO, ILL. [ 
particulars. 


UNIQUE IN CHICAGO! 


Only warehouses in Chicago 
which have a Union Freight 
Station under the same roof 


C. J Belt Line CL&Lak 













Service Daily 
Connects No Cartage 
All m 
Railroads Delay! 


Storage & Forwarding Co. 


3932 South Lincoln Street 

















One of the most valuable products of ad- 
vertising is its cumulative power and a short- 
lived campaign dies of its own accord just 
when the advertising is getting a lifting grasp 


on its burden. 











CHICAGO, ILL. [ 








CHICAGO 





SOUTH SIDE ig 
WAREHOUSES 
5801-5967 West 65th St. 


Capacity 1200 Carloads 
Insurance Rates as Low as 12c. 








CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 44 BEAVER STREET 


-_ ase RST Ae aa 7 


Also operate three modern warehouses in Kansas City and the 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Company at Los Angeles, California. 
LIBERAL LOANS MADE ON STAPLE COMMODITIES 


DOWNTOWN 
WAREHOUSE 


Most Centrally Located 
2 Blocks from New Union Station 
CANAL & 
HARRISON STS. 


Tunnel and Trap Car 
Service 





KANSAS CITY 
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CHICAGO, ILL. [~~ 


Currier- Lee 
Warehouse Company 


363 to 471 West Erie St. 
CHICAGO 


Centrally Located in the Heart of the 
Wholesale Grocery District. 


Specializing in the Storage of Food Prod- 
ucts of All Descriptions. 


Package Storage and Space Leases 
Truck Deliveries and Tunnel Reshipping 
Pool Cars Distributed 


Represented by 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
100 Broad St. 427 WestErie St. 625 Third St. 


New York City Chicago San Francisco 
Phone: Phone: Phone: 
Bowling Green 9-0986 Superior 7180 Sutter 3461 


Member A. W. A.-—lIllinois Asso. Mdse. Whsemen. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 
[———_ CONSIGN YOUR 


Container or Lift Van 


SHIPMENTS TO US 


Special Equipment and Experience Assures 
Efficient, Economical Handling 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Gencrat Ofce J WATRNDUSBS once sna Warchouse 


5153 Cottage Grove Ave. 4017 Broadway 








CHICAGO, ILL. [ 








Ratrpg J. Woop, Pres. MORRISON C. Woop, Treas. 
For Shipments to the South Side’s Finest Residential Districts 
CONSIGN TO 


The Lincoln Warehouse Corporation 
Main Office and Warehouse—4259 Drexel Boulevard 
“40 Years of Distinctive Service” 
Personal attention of executives to customers. Collections promptly romitted. 
Member N.F.W.A. 











The Men Who Distribute 


Bon Ami 
Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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ILLINOIS 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 











A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
««««« SERVICE» » » » » 


GRISWOLD-WALKER- 
BATEMAN Co. 


1525 S. Newberry Avenue CHICAGO 


Trap Car Reshipping @ Motor Truck Deliveries 
Long Distance Motor Transport @ Financing 
Guardite Food Protection @ Office Facilities 
Field Warehousing @ Pool Car Distribution 
U. S. Customs Bond @ Parcel Post Mailing 


Details of this complete service are described in a booklet 
“THE WAY TO DISTRIBUTION” . . . Write for your copy 





































MIDLAND 


Offers 
LARGE AND SMALL SHIPPERS 
THREE MODERN MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO 


With convenient locations 
for Local Trade. 
With excellent transportation facilities 
for National Distribution 
Chicago Junction In and Out-bound Union 
Freight Station—direct connections with 
thirty-eight railroads, no trap car, tunnel or 
cartage service or charges on in or out-bound 
LCL shipments. Receiving stations of Ex- 
=. Freight Forwarding, Electric and Boat 
ines on premises. 
With a complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 


Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
15th Street and South Western Ave. 




























ILLINOIS 





DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





CHICAGO, ILL. [~ 


EXTRAS... 


Railway Terminal offers every 





modern facility for storage and 
distribution of your goods, plus 
an experienced organization 
with the ability and willingness 
to serve you well. The extra 
attention of a capable staff 
does not mean extra cost. 
Write for complete informa- 
tion on services to meet your 


individual needs. 


Railway Terminal &Warehouse Co. 
444 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Three warehouses close to the Loop 
... Direct railroad connections... 


Dock space...Loans made on stand- 
ard merchandise . . . Low insurance 
Office and warehouse space for rates . . . Direct tunnel connection 
rent. . . U.S. Customs Bond... . . « . Fumigation service. 














CHICAGO, ILL | 


W. C. Reebie & Brother 


(INC.) 
Five Storage Warehouses 


Established 1880 
Complete facilities for the Storage, Removal, Packing or Shipping of 


Household Goods, Pianos or Works of Art 


Offices and Fireproof Warehouses 
2325-33 N. Clark St. 4549 Broadway 





5035-39 Broadway 


Offices and Non-Fireproof Warehouses 
2521-23 Sheffield Ave. 2525 Sheffield Ave. 


General Office: 2325-33 North Clark Street 
Member: N. F. W. A. & I. F. W. A. 








CHI :AGO, ILL. | 





For Unexcelled Location and Service 
SEN TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
TEAMING COMPANY 


230 North Canal Street 
PRR AND CMSTP&P SIDINGS 








The Men Who Distribute 


Cleveland Tractors 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Soo Terminal Warehouses 
519 W. Roosevelt Road 


(Near Loop) 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Less Carloads To and From All Trunk Lines, 
North Shore Electric and Aurora and Elgin Elec., and their connections 
handled without Cartage Charges. 
Cool Temperatures—Candy Stored All Year 


Ground Floor Warehouse Spaces With or Without 
Offices for Rent—Fireproof—Trackage. 


Represented by 


NATIONAL WAREHOUSING, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
519 W. Roosevelt Rd. 415 Greenwich Street 








CHICAGO, ILL. [— 


TOOKER STORAGE and 
FORWARDING CO. 


(ESTAB. 1903) 


RESHIPPING 





STORAGE CARTAGE LOANS 


LOCATED IN THE CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION 
FINEST RAILROAD FACILITIES 
LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


GENERAL OFFICES: 3615 IRON ST. 
New York CHICAGO, ILL. Los Angeles 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 


WU. BH. Kennelly, President Henry A. Gardner, See’y. 





| WERNER BROS/KENNELLY CO| 





STORAGE 
MOVING 
PACKING 
SHIPPING 















Chicago Shipments 
and Pool Cars 
Consigned to 

Private Wilson Ave. Switch 
C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 


Large Shippers of Household Goods 


Main Office 2815 Broadway 

4917 Broadway 

4615 Clifton Ave. 

7613 N. Paulina St. 
Park Branch 1750 N. Clark St. 
Traffic Department 3133 N. Halsted St. 


Member 


N.F.W.A.—I.F.W.A. 
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CHICAGO'S 


WAREHOUSE ? 


What would yourequire? 
WE HAVE IT 
Our facilities are com- 
plete to the last detail 

and unlimited. 
Whether Warehouse 
or Office Space 
Problem 


CONSULT US 
| WE HAVE IT 


Get Nearer 
to Your Market 





AN INSTITUTION BUILT TO 
SERVE 


SPACE AND OFFICE TO LEASE 


Consign your Shipments via Pennsylvania Railroad 








WESTERN WAREHOUSING CO. 


E. Hi. HAGEL, Superintendent 
323 W. Polk Street, Chicago Wabash 6507 

















DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 


| 


| JOLIET, ILL. | 
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ILLINOIS 





CHICAGO, ILL. [— 





Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM &McLAUGHLIN 


MONEY ADVANCED 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate loans right 
in our office. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE--225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 








DANVILLE, ILL. [ob nan, M. P. Hall, Sec. & Treas. 
DANVILLE TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


The only fireproof warehouse in Danville. 
Storage for household goods and Merchandise Distributing. 
in the heart of the wholesale district. 
switching from all railroads. 
Low Insurance Rate 

Danville is the breaking point of Eastern and Western Classification of freight 
rates, making a most convenient point for the distributing or storage of carloads. 

American Warehouse Association. 

Members National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

Members Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 


DECATUR, ILL. [— 
Decatur Warehouse Company 


(Shumate Transfer) 
20-30 INDUSTRY COURT 
TRANSFER—STORAGE 


MOVING—PACKING—DISTRIBUTION 


Pres. 





Conveniently located 
Private siding to warehouse, and free 














BONDED :: LICENSED :: 


ELOIN, ILL. | 


INSURED CARRIERS 








Elgin Storage & Transfer Co. 
A. C. MUNTZ, Pres. H. C. MUNTZ, Mgr. 


Merchandise and Furniture Storage, Long Distance Hauling. 
Bonded Warehouse. Storing, Packing, Shipping 


Warehouse and Office: No. 300 Brook Street 














———— 


Telephones 501 and 502 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Illinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West. 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer Belt which connects with 
every road entering Chicago. 
No switching charges. 





Chicago freight rates apply. 








MOLINE, ILL. | 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FREIGHT DISTRIBUTORS FOR MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, EAST MOLINE 
AND SILVIS, ILL., DAVENPORT, IOWA, AND UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Send your freight to us at Moline for distribution as we are in the center of the 
group of cities here and the haul will rter. We have our own private track 
at the warehouse and our own ‘eam track. Forwarding and reconsigning. We don’t 
expect your account unless we can show you a definite advantage over present methods. 

CRANDALL TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

1205-1209 Fourth Ave. Moline, Illinois 













The Men Who Distribute 


‘Necco Sweets’ 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 























ILLINOIS . 
PEORIA, ILL. 


All mE sind the Compass 


Peoria is the logical center of 
distribution for Illinois. 


We will be pleased to explain 





our service and facilities. 


Our Dependability Your Assurance ef 
Satisfaction 


Member of A. W. A. 


FEDERAL | a ree | co. 
| a ree | and Oak 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





ROCKFORD, ILL. [ 


BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


TRACKAGE— —FREE SWITCHING 
SPARKLING SERVICE 


506-514 Cedar St. Phone Main 134 











ROCK ISLAND, ILL. [ 
THE CENTER OF THE QUAD-CITIFS 
160,000 POPULATION — RATE BREAKING POINT 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
FEDERAL BARGE LINE TERMINAL 
C. B. & Q. SIDING—FREE SWITCHING 


ROCK ISLAND TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Member of A. W. A.—-N. F. W. A. 











EVANSVILLE, IND. | 


“On the banks of the Ohio” 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL 
CORPORATION 


Combination River-Rail Truck Terminal & 
Warehouse 


90,000 sq. ft. floor space on one floor. Served by two rail- 
roads—C. & E. I. and L. & N. Reciprocal switching to all 
Evansville industries. Fireproof ; Sprinkler system; Ther- 
mostatically heated; Lowest insurance. Ideal trucking facili- 
ties. Store door service. Merchandise storage. Pool car 
distribution. Served by American Barge Line, Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line and Independent Tows. 


EVERYTHING NEW—STRICTLY MODERN 











mineties and Warehor 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. [— 
PETTIT’S STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


“Fireproof” Buildings 


STORAGE, TRANSFER, DISTRIBUTION 


Located in Center of Business District 


We have our own truck lise and are equipped to make prompt deliveries 
Private siding 








——__ 








HAMMOND, IND. | 


Members N.F.W.A., Allied Van Lines 


JOHNSON 


Transfer and Fireproof Warehouse 
MERCHAN -ISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE and OFFICE: 405 Douglas Str. 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 
SPACE LEASES—MERCHANDISE STORAGE— 
LOW INSURANCE—POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED— 

TRUCK DELIVERIES 








“Coburn Service for Efficiency’? 
Represented by 
=, 
Lad, 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York Chicago. Sen Francine 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 





Mann Transfer & Storage Company 
222 W. Merrill St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prompt, careful Warehouse and Transfer Service. Pool car 


distribution. Our personnel possesses the special knowledge 
required to ship Farm Implements and Parts, and this class 


of business is solicited. 
Free Switching Modern Facilities 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [ 





Strohm Warehouse & Cartage Company 
230 W. McCarty St. Telephone Ri. 5513 


General Merchandise Cold Storage. Pool Car Distribution and 
Checking Out. All Merchandise on Check Out Cars Placed 
on Platform Ready for Delivery. 


CCC & St. L. R.R. Modern Truck Equipment. 








EVANSVILLE, IND. | Wire or Write 7118. 
Lex Terminal Warehouse Co. 


N. W. Riverside Drive and Ingle St. 
120,000 sq. ft. Floor Space S oe nang! i. Lowest Insurance 
Rates. General Merch andise By F ture Storige. 
Office and Warehouse Spa o Lease or Rent. 

RIVER, RAIL, TRUCK FACI ITIES, Operating Evansville. 
Central Union Truck Terminal, Inc. Store door deliv service to 
300 towns in Southern —_ Illinois and Western Kentucky. 

ones. 














FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


FORT WAYNE 





' WITH MICHT 
AND MAIN 


Front wane Me ROR > 9 0 C8 ME OO PM mr samc 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIRE PROOF BUILDINGS. 


Pittsburgh, wnt Wayne & Chicage R. Grand Rapids indiana R. R.; 
ash R. R.—Private Sigitnc—Poet car Distribution 








The Men Who Distribute 


Welch Laboratory Furniture 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 

















The Men Who Distribute 


‘BABY RUTH’ CANDY 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 








and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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TRIPP WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE AND MACHINERY STORACE 
Centrally located in Shipping oe 

Private )_sidine—C. CC. a & St. L R. 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | 
Bauermeister Terminal Company 


Private R.R. Track Capacity 21 Cars connecting with all Lines. 
Merchandise Storage and_ Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


Motor Trucks for Store Door Delivery. Our clients do the selling—We 
do the rest. U. S. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse 
License No. 12-4. 








WATERLOO, IOWA | 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 


Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 


Distributing and Warehousing All Classes of 
Merchandise, Household Goods and Automobiles 











EMPORIA, KANSAS | 


*L. R. BAILEY TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
14-16-18 West 5th Ave. 
Household Goods Storage, Packing, Shipping. 
Merchandise Storage. 
An Ideal Distribution Point for Kansas. 
Member N. F. W. A.—K. W. & T. A. 











GARDEN CITY, KANS. | 
Sales Building Distribution 


BY 
Overnite Delivery to Points Between Wichita and Denver 
Merchandise Storage—Carload Distribution 
Route Cars Via Santa Fe R. R. Co. 


THE UNDERWOOD TRANSPORT CORP. 














DAVENPORT, IOWA ; Including Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 
Ewert & Richter Express & Storage Co. 


Fireproof Warehouse, on Trackage—In the Business and 
Shipping District of Davenport. 

Pool car distribution—Mdse. & H.H.G. with motor truck 
service—direct from our Combined Rail and Truck Terminal. 


A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Phone Ken. 543 








HUTCHINSON, KANSAS | 





N. F. W. A.A. W. A. 


CODY 


Transfer & Storage Co. 


Fireproof Warehouse — Merchandise and Household Goods 
Private siding — Free switching — Pool car distribution 











DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CoO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines, Ia. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


Private Siding—Free switch from any R.R, entering 
Des Moines 


Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Ila.W.A.—M.O.W.A. 











KANSAS CITY, KANSAS | 





Inter-State Transfer and Storage Company 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Packing, Moving, Storing and Shipping 


738-740 Armstrong 
L. J. CANFIELD, Proprietor 





Telephene Drexel 3420 








DES MOINES, IOWA . | Member American Chain ef Warcheuses 


Fire 

Proet my 
Ware- ~ 
heuse TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. ulberry 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
35 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of a a and attention to 
very deta 














DES MOINES, 1OWAT™ ESTABLISHED 1880 
White Line Transfer & Storage Co. 


(PLEASANT J. MILLS) — 

e TH AVE. DES MOINES, 

oe Se } 4. Packing: Shipping, Consolidators and Forwarders 
Fireproof and Non-Fireproof Storage of om enens 

A ... INFLAMMABLES, HOUSEH 
ns RCHANDISE (Ali Kinds) 
Private er... — to and From All Lines Entering Des Moines 
(Lowest Insurance) 
Member: A. W. A., N. F. W. A., la. W. A., Mo. W. A. 








ema 





MASON CITY, |OWA [ 





Hub of Northern Iowa 
and Southern Minnesota Territory 
MASON CITY WAREHOUSE CORP. 
Fireproof Storage of All Kinds 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


Served by: C&NW, CRI&P, CGW, CMStP&P & M&StL RAILWAYS 











TOPEKA, KANSAS | 


E. H. White, Pres. & Treas. E. F. Dean, Viee-Pres. A. G. Durall, See. 


TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


Established | 
A.W.A. N.F.W.A. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD @00Ds 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 
Private Switch Connections AT & SF, CRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 














WICHITA, KANSAS 





—_= 


A Modern Distribution and 
W arehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


Murray E. Cuykendall, Gen. Mgr. 
WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


Not something for nothing, but doing what you want 
done intelligently, economically and promptly. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 
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KANSAS 





WICHITA, KANSAS | 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 








25 WAREHOUSES 





Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


Louisville Member 





LL 


$750,000 CAPITAL 














The Central Warehouse and Storage Corporation 


135-141 North Santa Fe Street, Wichita, Kansas 
Established 191 Merchandise Storage Only 


We have over 50,000 square feet storage space. Storage and Soethetipe rates quoted 
«a application. Reinforced steel and concrete, fire-proof building. Very low insur- 
ance rates. One hour watchman service. Located on the Wichita "Terminal Associations 
and the Atchison, Santa Fe railroad track. Chicago, Rock Island, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Missouri Pacific Railroads. Own private track with facility to handle 
six cars. Local distribution by our own trucks. We specialize in pool car service. 


“Courtesy and Service” 











WICHITA, KANSAS [— 


MID-CONTINENT 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
BONDED 
East William St., Commerce to Santa Fe 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


A SUPERIOR SERVICE REASONABLY 
AND INTELLIGENTLY RENDERED 
CHAS. KNORR, Manager Telephone 3-5289 
Forty years’ experience in handling merchandise 








TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
WICHITA, KANSAS Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Goods 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System 
WICHITA, KANSAS [— MONROE, LA. | ~~ 





Faulk-Collier Bonded Warehouses, Inc. 


Operating 
Bonded Brick Warehouses for Merchandise and Househeld 
Goods Storage. Trucks for All Classes Drayage. Private 
Sidings Missouri Pacific Ry. Switching Limits All Rail 
Lines and River Connections. Our Traffic Department Will 
Help Solve Your Distribution Problems. 

Member of A. W. A. 

















Importers’ Bonded Warehouse 
and 
Bienville Warehouses Corporation, Inc. 
R. W. DIETRICH, President 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Complete Warehousing and Distribution Service for 
New Orleans and its territory. 

200,000 square feet of storage space with track room 
for 30 cars at one placement. Licensed by and bonded 
to the State of Louisiana, and the U. 8. Government. 
Office, 340 Bienville St. 


Member A. C. W.—A. W. A. 

















WICHITA, KANSAS 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 




















TRANSFER and STORAGE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


THREE LARGE 
WAREHOUSES 


Fireproof and Non Fireproof. Centrally Located. 
Warehouses on Private Sidings. Free Switching Charges. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY 


MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
WE FURNISH MOTOR TRUCKS AND TEAM SERVICE Vy), 
Member American Chain of Warehouses $- 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 


at New Orleans we have a distributing depot for pack: P 
freight, operated for the particular service of the tra 
manager by a specialized organization that will penile 
orders as promptly and efficiently as your own shipping 
department. 


MODERN STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTORS 














LOUISVILLE, KY. [— 
EMANUEL LEVI, Pres. W. L. STODGHILL, Gen. Mor. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE COMPANY, Ine. 
308 W. LIBERTY ST. 


MODERN FIREPROOF H. H. GOODS DEPOSITORY 
MOVE—PACK—SHIP 


Member S. W. A. 











Commercial Terminal Warehouse Co., Inc. 


N. Peters Conti Clay and St. Louis Sts. 
Office: 402 N. Peters 
Represented by National Warehousing, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 












Douglas Shipside Storage & 
Douglas Public Service Corps. 


New Orleans, La. 
Sprinklered storage 
1,050,000 square feet. 
Mdse. and Furniture. 
Switch track capacity 
—60 cars. 
Nine warehouses con- 
venient to your trade. 
Loans made against 
negotiable receipts. 
Trucking Department 
operating 55 trucks. 
Insurance Rates 12c 
to 22c 

Represented by 

Distribution 

Service, Inc. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisce 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. BALTIMORE, MD. [ Mate, omee: 34 &. Eutaw St. 


yi{{. GALLAGHER DAVIDSON. 





























AL TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO., INC. TRANSFER AND STORAGE CoO. 
927-945 Magazine St. Modern Fireproof Warehouse Offering the most eomplete Moving, Hauling and Freight Service in Baltimore 
You may depend on us to treat your clients as our own Handling Distribution of Nationally Known Products for 36 Years 
when you call on us to serve them in New Orleans. Fleet of Delivery Trucks Covering City and Vicinity Twiee Dally 

Members—N.F.W.A.. and A.W.A. “U. 8. Customs Bonded Drayman’’ 
Member of Maryland Furniture Warehousemen’s Ass’n 
LA. 
— | NEW ORLEANS, LA. | BALTIMORE, MD. | 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


° 2nd PORT, U. 8: A. 
All cement warehouses, low insurance, low handling costs. 
Located on Mississippi River—Shipside connection. 
held Electrical unloading and piling devices provided to eliminate damage 


vate in handling. 





R Excellent itching connections, with all lines entering New Orleans. 
mill omemaiaas INDEPENDENT WHSE. CoO., Inc. STORAGE co. 
wow Catena Tee 2104-6-8 MARYLAND AVE. 








— Your Clients Efficiently Served 
— SANGOR, MAINE All Collections Promptly Remitted 


ee > MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 
























(—> FF : = 
’ , y Household Goods Pool Car Distribution Merchandise 

McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. serie re Perdeneats sess 

ished 1875 I ted 1918 ; rel : 
<gommaen sreeriige Baltimore’s Modern Fireproof Warehouse 
General Storage and Distributing §& MARTIN J. REILLY, Pres. A. BERNARD HEINE. VICE-PRes. 
Rail and Water Connec- uy is 
tion—Private Siding Jieersye ’ BALTIMORE, MD. | J. NORMAN GEIPE, 





Member bd Pres. & Treas. 

American Chain of Ware- & 
houses 

American W arechousemen’s 
Association 

National Furniture Ware- 

> Ky housemen’s Association 




















—— | PORTLAND, MAINE | Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
General Offices: 524-530 West Lafayette Ave. 





Galt Block Warehouse Company 





Portland, Maine cial sities eats HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND 
Te i MERCHANDISE 
er equ . low insurance rate. Stora ' z 
—_ — eo pices Gustaie mal Canned Goods. 25 VANS QUICK DELIVERIES 
Office, 20 Commercial St., Portland, Maine 
J. S. SAWTELLE, Manager LONG DISTANCE MOTOR FREIGHT 

















BALTIMORE, MD. | Ser Sentie tre Steep tae 
Distribution and Warchousing 
BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. Merchandise —Storage 
. T. E. WITTERS, President 4 
Baltimore’s Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses Ni faeiantte W arehouse Oi Inc. 

Rail and Water Facilities ' 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage—Forwarding McCormick Bldgs. 
Private Siding Western Maryland Railway ane Bene 











Rail Connections 

















BALTIMORE, MD. = Established 1905 THOS. H. VICKERY, Pres. BALTIMORE, MD. [ 


BALTIMORE SECURITY 
/ STORAGE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. | ES 
5 15 W. NORTH AVE. 








STORAGE CO. 


Charies and 26th Sts. 
Every facility for the handling of your shipments 



































, CAMDEN WAREHOUSES | 
2 . FIREPROOF MODERN WAREHOUSE 
2c Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 4 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. t ne 
Storage—Distribution—Forwarding i EFFICIENT AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 
Tobacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates } 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

——— 
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MARYLAND 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





BALTIMORE, MD. | 


The Terminal Warehouse Company 


of Baltimore City 
has received, stored and distributed merchandise 
since the year 1893 
The four warehouses operated by the Company have Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad sidings and one has also a steamship pier ex- 
tending into the harbor. 


Satisfactory service guaranteed 











BOSTON, MASS. [— 
BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


24-32 Farnsworth Street 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Free and Bonded Storage Pool Car Distribution 
N. Y., N. H. & H. Private Siding Member Mass. W. A. 














BOSTON, MASS. | = 


FOR BOSTON and VICINITY 
Use This Complete Service 








Every modern facility for handling 
shipments of household goods to 
Boston, including special equip- 
ment for lift vans and containers. 


T. G. BUCKLEY Co. 


690 Dudley St. Boston 


Members—N. F. W. A.,—Mass. W. A.A. V. L.—Can. W. A. 
Operating Dorchester Fireproof Storage Warehouse 











BOSTON, MASS. [— 


CONGRESS STORES, INc. 





p» GENERAL Qy, 
1 MERCHANDISE sroeacn tate 


&* Oy 


Pool Car Distribution 


Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 


38 STILLINGS ST. BOSTON 














ae 
STORING 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING FACILITIES 


ao ae 


SHIPPING 


| 78 3 mt 3, OT. 








BOSTON, MASS.[— 





Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge, Mass. 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 
Lech e Wareh , East Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 
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BOSTON, MASS. | 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 
131 Beverly Street 
Besten and Maine R. R. 





ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kaeesland Street 
Bosten and Albany R. R. 

FRANCIS FITZ WAREHOUSE 


30 Pittsburgh Street 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R. 


DIVISIONS OF 


FITZ WAREHOUSE 
AND 


DISTRIBUTING CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 


Free and Bonded Space ere Pool Car Service 


FRANCIS FITZ CO. AND THE GENERAL STORAGE 
DIVISION OF QUINCY MARKET COLD 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE CO. 


Rail and Motor Truck Deliveries 
to All Points in New England 








BOSTON, MASS. | 
WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 


50 Terminal St. Boston (29) 


STORAGE 





Mass. 
































B. & M. B.R. N. Y., N. H. & H. BB. 
Mystic Wharf, E. Street Stores 
Boston South Beston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


bstablished 1830 






D. S. WOODBERRY CO. 
P. O. Box 57. North Postal Station, Boston 
FORWARDERS & STORAGE 


Pool Car Distribution Specialists for New England 
Boston & Maine R. R. Siding 











FALL RIVER, MASS. | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





Keogh Storage Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Gen. Offices: Fall River, Mass 

NEWPORT, R. | Gen. Merchandise Storage 

Direst en oe and Pool Car Distribution 
- % ne z ¥., N. H-  Local and Long Distance Trucking. 














FALL RIVER, MASS. [~ 
Mackenzie & Winslow, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Inc. 
WATUPPA, MASS. 78 Fourth St. 
General Merchandise 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION—POOL CAR SHIPMENTS 
DIRECT N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R—MEMBERS A. W. A. 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS. [— 


Mills Storage and Warehouse Co. 
PUBLIC BONDED WAREHOUSES 
Household Goods, Pianos, Trunks and Merchandise 
Separate Rooms 
Steam Heat Electric Lights Elevator Service 
Insurance and Transportation Supplied 
Household Goods Packed and Shipped to All Points 
Tel. Connection, Mills Buildings, 328 North St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

















Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 
Corporation 


385 LIBERTY ST. 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Cold Storage for —> Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 


Citrous Fruits 
B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. i SO ane 
B. & M. R. 
A. W. A. Daily _ ee 
Member suburbs and towns within e 
M. W. A. radius of fifty miles. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
Connecticut Valley Storage Warehouse Company 


79 Page Bivd., Springfield, Mass. 
General Merchandise Storage 
“We specialize in service."’ 


Our service includes everything that a manufacturer, distributer, broker or agent 
desires for himself or his customers. 


B. & A. R. R. Siding—New Haven and B. & M. Connections 
Reference—Any Springfield Bank. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [~ E. G. Mooney, Pres. J. W. Connelly, V.-Pres. 
Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Co. 


88 Birnie Avenue 


STORAGE AND preTaeurion Sepvics senna 150-MIL 
RADIUS. SPECIAL Lathe TIES FOR STORING, MOVIN 
PACKING AND SHIPPING OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS. 





bt 44 WAREHOUSES AT BRIDGEPORT AND HARTFORD 
Member of A.W.A., N.F.W.A., A.C.W., A.V.L. 





DETROIT, MICH. | 





CADILLAC STORAGE CO. 
11745 Twelfth Street, Corner Tuxedo 
FIREPROOF HOUSEHOLD GOODS. st 
PROMPTLY REMI 


TTED O SHIPMENTS SENT IN OUR 


a, 2h 








DETROIT, MICH. | 





We Have Doubled Our Facilities 
and Doubled Our Service .. . 





Two great 
have been 


serving the 


merchandise 





ness in the warehouse field. 


Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Michigan Terminal Warehouses 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 


Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 


nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 








storage and distributing systems 
merged to increase their useful- 


west side of Detroit and the City of 


and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 








CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE CO. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit, Mich. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
J. J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, Shipping 
Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 
Hauling Agent: Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











DETROIT, MICH. | 





~_ FEDERAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Personal Service that is different 
Pool car distribution by our own trucks 
Lafayette 1157- 


1135 Try us and be convinced 











CADILLAC, MICH. [ 


Best service in Northern Michigan 
Private siding, Free switching service. 
Moving—Packing—Storage 


CADILLAC STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
607 Wood Street Cadillac, Mich. 

















DETROIT, MICH. | 
M. F. Baier, Pres. 


BAIER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
43 Griswold St. 


DAILY MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
ie 2 EDO—CLEVELAND—FLINT— 
CITY AND SAGINAW 


Canadian License 


NFWA—AVL and MichWAssn. 








Member: 














DETROIT, MICH. | 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Detroit 1900 E. Jefferson Ave. Michigan 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
and DISTRIBUTION 


Our reinforced concrete building, centrally 
located, assures very prompt delivery of goods to 
our patrons’ customers. Desirable offices for rent. 
Quick service on pool cars. Prompt reshipments 
and city deliveries by our own motor trucks. 


JEFFERSON 
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DETROIT, MICH. | 













































Ferry Ave., &. and Grand Trunk Kailway 












Local, regional and __ storage-in- 
transit service, offering every facility 
known to modern distribution. 











New Trunk Lime 
Ultra-Modern Termina) 
Plant Cemplete Service 















Continent-wide Connections 








DETROIT, MICH. [~— 


James D. Dunn, President and Treasurer 











FOUR LARGE 
FIRE - PROOF 
WAREHOUSES | 


STORAGE 
PACKING 
SHIPPING 





Household Goods 


“SERVICE WITH SECURITY” 


Located in the heart of the jobbing district 


We solicit the careful handling and ware- 
housing of special merchandise accounts 
such as Refrigerators, Vacuum and Radio 
Equipment, Washing and Ironing Ma- 
chines, Drugs and Toilet Supplies and 
package goods of every kind. 


Personal service guaranteed. Let us rep- 
resent your interests in Detroit. 


RIVERSIDE STORAGE AND CARTAGE CO. 


Cass and Congress Sts. Detroit, Mich. 
Member: NFWA—AWAm—MichFWA—MichWA—DFWA 


FLINT, MICH. fi 
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DETROIT, MICH. | 


Thoroughly 
Serving 

Greater 

Detroit 











The full meaning of “Complete 


ing, distribution, storage-in-transit 
Warehouse Facilities” was never and warehouse financing are all a 
more thoroughly expressed than part of this United States service. 
when the giant United States Sie nil bic £ ¢ 
: t 
Warehouse Co. of Detroit was i - re ere ee ee 
provided in the United States 
opened less than two years ago. we 
Warehouse building. Forty trucks 
The largest terminal warehouse in 


the heart of the city, United States 


can operate at one time at the 
unique truck docks which are 
is living up to its reputation for away from the congested thor- 


anticipating the numerous storage oughfares. Fireproof construc- 


requirements of all types of com- tion makes your insurance rates 


modities. the lowest. 


You will be pleased with United 


States service. 


General merchandise, cold or sharp 


freezer service, receiving, forward- 


United States Warehouse Company 
1448 Wabash Avenue Detroit, Michigari 








DETROIT, MICH. [- 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc, 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave. 
STORAGE and MOVING 


PACKING and SHIPPING 
Members N. F. W. A. 



























CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


WATER AND SMITH STS. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


SPRINKLERED RISK.-G. T. TRACKAGE 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTRIBUTING SERVICE 


CoLUMBIAN STORAGE & TRANSFER Co. 


Approximately 75% of All Commercial Storage 
in Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 














KALAMAZOO, MICH. [— 


THE LARGEST MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 
IN SOUTHWESTERN MICHIGAN 


Private Siding. Free Switching Service. 
Moving—Packing—Storage 


NATIONAL STORAGE COMPANY 


Fireproof Warehouse 


301-311 EAST WATER ST. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


—— 
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SING, MICH. 
Ll a “Center of Michigan’’ 


FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


RDY, Manager 
SERVIC 5 -OAPRTY—SATIOPAGTIO N—GUARANTEED 
MOVE—PACK—CRATE—TRANSFER 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE—PRIVATE SIDING 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


Member of A. W. A. 











LANSING, MICH. | 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage. 


RUG—TRUNK—SILVER VAULTS 


WE KNOW HOW 
440 No. Washington Ave. 
(Member of Allied Van Lines, Inc.) 














MUSKEGON, MICH. | 
RICHARDS WAREHOUSES 


NFWA—AWA—MFWA—Allied Van Lines 


Mest central Lake port in Western Michigan. 
Pere Marquette Trarckage. 
General Merchandise—Household Goods Moved—Packed—Shipped 


Richards Storage Corporation, 410-420 Morris Street 














PONTIAC, MICH. | 
Member—N.F.W.A., A.V.L., Mich.F. W. A. 


GAUKLER FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 
Moving, storing, packing and shipping of household goods 
9-11 ORCHARD LAKE AVE. 

Operated in conjunction with 


PONTIAC CARTAGE COMPANY 
359 S. JESSIE 8ST. AT G. T. R. R. 
Merchandise distribution and warehousing 

Fireproof warehouse—Office space—Private siding 








SAGINAW, MICH. | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
Private Sidings M.C. R. R. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Office 
N. Michigan Ave. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
611 Washington Ave. No. 





Complete Storage and Dis- 





tribution Service Throughout 
the Northwest. 


KEDNEY 


W arenouse Company 





Separate houses 

in both cities 

for storage of mercnandise 
& Household Goods 


8th & John Sts. 
| ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


In Minneapolis— 


Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Company 
provides complete storage and distribution services for the Northwest 
market for many of the largest national distributors. 

In St. Paul— 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Company 


offers identical services and facilities under the same management. 
We invite your inquiries. 

















| 














DULUTH, MINN. | 


McDOUGALL TERMINAL and COLD STORAGE CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
THE GATEWAY TO THE NORTHWEST 





Cold 
Storage 


General 
Za Merchandise 





POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE JOBBING DISTRICT 
LOW INSURANCE RATE 
R. D. ALWORTH, Pres. 


B. E. HALGREN, Gen. Mgr. 









“SSNORTHWEST 
SNWAREHOUSING COMPANY 


301 North Seventh St, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








MINNEAPOLIS <t 
Wholesale District 





a M,N. 8S Ry 





~ . 
MINNEAPOLIS Retail District CMF PRR 


Here you get close to MINNEAPOLIS Buyers 


Hennepin Ave #7 Tth St, S%m, F Nicollet Ave. 6th Ave. STF >) 











MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. | Established 1880 





CAMERON 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
734-758 Fourth St. No. 


Conveniently located on CBQ & GN Ry. tracks. 
Local and long distance motor truck service. 





hens 





The Men Who Distribute 
Nestle’s Food 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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MINNESOTA DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES Distribution and Warehousing 


October, 1933 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — 
Northwestern - a MIN z 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Company 
provides complete storage and distribution services for the Northwest 
market for many of the largest national distributors. 


In Minneapolis— 
oe aie coe - Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Company 


OPERATING OFFICE: 840 Stinsen Boulevard, Minneapolis, Mina. offers identical services and facilities under the same managemen 
Members, Minn. W.A.—aA.W.A. We invite your inquiries. 6 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | The 














ee | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ ac Aca RICKS STORAGE CO a 
MEMBER . 


SKELLET Company na Pn eg 
p Complete Warehouse hom ny for Storage and Distribution 
MERCHANDISE 


3 ; 4 Experienced Organtzation and Equipment for 
514 Second Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. Bove anarien ine, Besipmen 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Modern Buildings, Sprinklered, rae Siding ICRR Ce, 
at 


Owns and Operates 7 Low dowurice Tate 
a modern fireproof warehouse of 110,000 sq. ft. with private wn inde oe Ah tit 
Ballard Storage and Transfer Co. of St. Paul. with MY. | 
125,000 sq. ft. of fireproof stor- mc ; 
SS a Tonnies Transfer & Storage Co. 


ated by the same management. ier ’ 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


in € 
atten ee = A = Distribution and storage of merchandise 


oN ‘3 Fireproof warehouses—Motor van service 
Members of AWA—NFWA— ROTAY On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates 


a PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 



































MOORHEAD, MINN. | “Service That Satisfies”’ KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


MOORHEAD “eg 
STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. ete te, eae co. 


(Operated by Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc.) 
A complete merchandise and pool car dietribution Warehouse, Bonded. Distribution Cars are so handled as to carefully safe 


Steam heat and sprinkler system throughout entire building. On main guard your own interests and those of your customers. 
line G. N. & N. P. Railways, our own private Terminals. Lowest ip- Three Fireproof Agents 
surance rates any storage warehouse in the Northwest. Censtracted Warehouses Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


enn wm, KANSAS CITY. MO. | 
Carey Transfer & Storage tow nauaace gates 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
SB. Warehouse: ae sala _™ and interurban Dally TRUCK SERVICE 
areno to 
delivery of Merchandise. Movers, packers, shippers and MEMBER OF 
manufacturers’ distributors. Motor van service. Assoc. Frac my my hacen wzthe, 
AWA MinnWA. Accgdittien 2 ame Gab Dieser” ULUULEIBY West Fourth St. 
























































ST. PAUL, MINN. | KANSAS CITY, MO. | “OVER 50 YEARS .OF KNOWING HOW” 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


PROVIDES 

SAINT PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS “Kansas City’s Best Warehouse Service” 
At the junction of nine railroads er. one stock serves the PACKAGE STORAGE—OFFICE SPACE—SPACE LEASES— 
Twin Cities and Northwest. L. C. L. shipping without cart- TRUCK DELIVERIES—POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED— 
ing. Twenty warehouses. Five miles of trackage. Served LOW INSURANCE 

our own electric locomotive. Main Office and Plant—1427 West 9th St. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE In Center of Wholesale and Freight House District 

DISTRIBUTION COLD STORAGE 


$2,000,000. 00 1 investment. $50,000.00 bond. Shipping KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
sare — Minn 














Financing 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. | CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


100_Broad 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO" SAN FRANCISCO 
~hone Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone Sup. 7180 Phone Sutter 3461 y BES ‘J RA'WROAD 


EH E 
HOUSE AND WHOLESALE DISTRICT 


On jation of aphowes. ; Operating 
tote ea sinsion et Ste8:; Brokers’ Warehouxe, Security Warehouse, Terminal 


Varehouse 














The Men Who Distribute The Men Who Distribute 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Oxford Paper 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


{ONARCH STORAGE 


Main Office 
1818 E. Sist St. 








Branch Office 
38th & Main 























Member of Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association 








KANSAS CITY, MO. [ 
W. E. Murray Transfer & Storage Co. 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse with private siding on terminal tracks 
connecting all Railroa 

Distribution and Storage Merchandise and H. H. Goods, 

Pool Cars Promptly Handled and Reports Mailed in. 

Motor Truck Service, City and Interurban. 


LOWEST INSURANCE RATE IN KANSAS CITY 
2015-17-19 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Me. 











MISSOURI 





ST. LOUIS, MO. [- 


S. N. Long Wiwseliome 
ST. LOUIS 


*‘Business Making Service’’ 
An [MEMBER | 














KANSAS CITY, MO. [ 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER 
& WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Merchandise Parcel Post Forwarders 
peonnge and Drayage Track connections with all 
Peol Car Distributors railroads. 


In the heart of the Freight House and Wholesale District 


“30 years of continuous service” 














American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
aember | Missouri Warehousemen’s Assn. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
K. C. Warehousemen’s Assn. 


RADIAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
POOL CAR 


Shipments Forwarded Without Drayage Charge 
MERCHANDISE 
Storage and Distribution 
We solicit your business and offer you SERVICE that is satisfactory at all times. 














_ CITY, weed | 












sas —MARKETS— 


WICHITA KAN 








ST. LOUIS. MO. 
- acaaata ESTABLISHED 1913 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling 
Household Goods, Fireproof Warehouse 
Your Interests Will Be Safely Guarded 


BENA. 

( 
LANGAN 
STORAGE & VAN CO 

5201 Delmar Blvd. 


Member Chamber ef Commerce. N. F. W. A. 














The Men Who Distribute 


Hoover Vacuum Cleaners 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 














ST.LOUIS, MO. | 





St. Louis Mart, Inc. 


Warehouse Division 





Merchandise Storage 
State and U. S. Customs Bonded 


12th Blvd. at Spruce St. St. Louis, Mo. 











ST.LOUIS TERMINAL 


_. WAREHOUSE _CO. 
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We operate five separate storage warehouses, all on railroad 
tracks with private sidings connecting with all rail lines enter- 
ing St. Louis; also, all warehouses have free carload delivery 
and receipt of merchandise to and from Mississippi River Barge 

ine. Three of our warehouses are built over a Union Freight 
Depot, which permits us to forward your freight economically. 
Our fleet of trucks deliver to St. Louis and to surrounding 
towns and cities daily. 
We handle a larger volume of business than any other 
Industrial Storage organization in St. Louis, and our ware- 
houses are so located as to serve every i conven- 
iently and economically. 
Let us help increase your sales by prompt, accurate and 
courteous service. 

exe crank ave. GENERAL OFFICES: 7. cous, mo. 
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MONTANA 





DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





BUTTE, MONT. [- 
CHRISTIE TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


TWO WAREHOUSES—VAULT STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING, FORWARDING, FREIGHT 


630 Utah Ave. and 802 So. Arizona St., 
Butte, Montana 
Member, A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Tfr. & Stgemen’s Asen. of Mont. 











October, 1933 
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HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


MEMBER 





1875 1933 


Borley Storage & Transfer 


Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
FREIGHT TRUCK CONNECTION TO ALL 
OF THE CENTRAL PART OF THE STATE 


WAREHOUSEMEN'S, 
ASSOCIATION 











LINCOLN, NEBR. | 


100,000 Sq. Feet 
Lincoln, Nebraska 





35,000 Sq. Feet 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


301 N. 8th Street 311 W. 4th Street 
SULLIVANS 
1889 44 Years of Continuous Service 1933 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution. 
General Cartage—Trucking—Assembling. 

We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in 
the State. 

Our buildings are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on 
the lines of the C. B & Q—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all 
other lines entering either city, absorbing switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our rates are 
reasonable. We solicit your business and guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Investigation invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 























OMAHA, NEBR. 
‘Van, & Stora a ge Co. 
Storage 
Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. 
MEMBER OF 
OMAHA, NEBR. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution — Pool cars solicited 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A. rs 
—- = 
OMAHA. NEB. | 
Warehouses Inc. 
We handle pool cars, merchandise and household goods. 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Pacific Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Private Siding — Motor Trucks 


Trucking service. Let us act as your Omaha Branch. 
Main Office 219 N. 11th St. Member: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 
1007-9-11 JONES STREET 
Our Warehouse is in the Center of the Jobbing and Business District. 

















Concrete fireproof construction. 215,000 sq. ft. stor- 
age; 3000 sq. ft. office and display space. Consign 
shipments any railroad. Free switching. Low in- 
surance rates. See D. & W. annual Directory. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Member: A. C. W. 








OMAHA, NEBR. | 





Sioux City, lewa 


16th & Leavenworth, Omaha, Nebr. 


Bl & STORAGE iS 


Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Glendale, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 








MOVING SHIPPING PACKING STORING 








OMAHA, NEB. 


CENTRAL STORAGE & VAN CO. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


. MOTOR TRUCKS 





FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE TRACKAGE. 








OMAHA, NEBR. | 


FIDELITY STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 
State Bonded Warehouse 
Merchandise and Household Storage 
Pool Car Distributor 
Union Pacific Siding—Free Switching 
Low Insurance Rates 


Office, 1107 Howard Street 





Omaha, Nebr. 











Lincoln, Nebr. Grand Island, Nebr. Members dae Cnn te A. 2 Ass'n 
LINCOLN, NEBR. [~~ OMAHA, NEB. 
UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


THE TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE 1013-23 JONES ST. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


MEMBER A.W.A. N-F.W.A. AVL. NWA. 








OXFORD, NER. | 





Ayer Warehouse and Distributing Co. 
Located on C. B. & Q. Ry. siding 
BONDED AND LICENSED UNDER STATE LAW 


DRY AND COLD STORAGE 
POOL CARS A SPECIALTY 






















ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. j 


ELDREDGE EXPRESS and STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Office: 3526 Atlantic Avenue 
Inter-City Auto Service Heavy Hauling 
Fireproof Storazce Warehouse 





P. R. R. private 
railroad siding 
and storage 
yard 










Storage for 

Goods and 

Merchandise 
Piano Moving 


Memper ot N.F.W.A., N.J.F.W.A., A.V.L, 
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| CAMDEN, N. J. | Cc, 8S. & E. J. ZEIGLER, Proprietors 
THE PARK STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Main Office and Warehouse: 

HADDON AVE. AND PINE ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Estimates Cheerfully Given Phones, Bell 1299, Eastern 34651 
STORAGE, MOVING, PACKING AND SHIPPING 
Auto Vans—No Road Too Long 
Member: N. F. W. A. and N. J. F. W. A. 


wa 
© 











Ls 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. | Established 1887 R. T. BLAUVELT, President 





Lincoln Storage Warehouses 











Bloomfield Office, 75 Main Street Maplewood 
Gidvell, = —Serving— Montel 
Irvington All the Oranges Summit 
Agents for Aero Mayflower Transit Company. 
ip HACKENSACK, N. J. [pyTHERFORD, N.J. WESTWOOD, N. J. 
GEO. B. HOLMAN & CO., Inc. 


STORAGE . SHIPPING . PACKING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Most Modern Equipment in North Jersey 
Complete Warehouse Service 
Motor Vans for Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Members N. J. F. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 








Agent: Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
———, 


JERSEY CITY, NW. J. [ 
€ K. & E. DeLuxe Padded Van Co., Inc. 


Up-to-date facilities for lift van consignments 


Four story modern storage facilities, private siding 
on central railroad, distribution of pool car shipment, 
and a fleet of large padded vans assure speedy delivery. 


Main Office, 79 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Branch Office, 1775 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Night and Day, Delaware 3-8260 

















Distribution and Warehousing DI RE C TOR Y OF WAREH O U. SE. S NEW JERSEY 





NEWARK, N. J. | 








Fine, 
Clean, 
New, 
HHG 
Vaults. 
Central 
Location. 
Equip- 
ment 

for 
handling 
your 
consign- 
ments 
promptly 
and 
intelli- 
gently. 





Knickerbocker Storage 


Warehouse Company 
Newark’s Leading Warehouse 


96 to 106 Arlington Street 


John Mulligan, Pres. Wm. Mulligan, Vice-Pres. 
James E. Mulligan, Sec. and Maer. 
MOVING, PACKING, DISTRIBUTION, SHIPPING, MOTOR 
EQUIPMENT 
Member N. F. W. A. and N. J. F. W. A. 














NEWARK, N. J. 
HARRISON, N. J. | For 
Metropolitan Distribution 


BENAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Gen. Office: 405 Kingsland Ave., Harrison, N. J. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. Bulk Shipments. 180,000 sq. ft. direct. 


Erie R. R. 8 car sidings. Facilities for Motor Freight Terminals, and branch offices 
for manufacturers. In the center of the Metropolitan area. 











| 


NEWARK, N. J.~ 





Distribution Service 


ESSEX WAREHOUSE CO. 
600 OGDEN ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


II 


Located in the very heart of the city. 
Direct R.R. Siding and Piers. 





NEWARK, N. J. | 


Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., Inc. 
98-108 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Storage and Distribution of 
General Merchandise. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad siding. 
We operate our own fleet of Motor 
Trucks making store door 
delivery within a radius 


of 30 miles. 

















PLAINFIELD, N. J. | 








SISSER BROS., INC. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Offices: 12-16 Grove St. 
Members N.J.F.W.A. & N.F.W.A. 


New Jersey’s Largest Moving and Distribution Specialists 
Somerville, N.J. New Brunswick, N. J. New York City 
128-136 E. Main St. 25 Livingston Ave. 80 Dey St. 











& F:o- ww. a. Merchandise Storege 
re 
4 
The Men Who Distribute 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
; Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 





and consult the Directory of Warehouses 

















TRENTON, N. J. { 
A. V. MANNING’S SONS 


Trenton’s Only Fire Proof Storage 





Distributing Centre for Central New Jersey 
CARLOADS DISTRIBUTED 
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NEW JERSEY 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





TRENTON, WN. J. [ 


Petry Express & Storage Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
MERCE ANGE one HOUSEH oe. epoee 
MO 





ACKERS—SHIPP 


TOR VAN SERV ick 
Carloads Distributed. Manufacturers’ Distributors. 
Members—N. F. W. A. 











Albany Terminal & Security 
Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Main office: 1 Dean Street 


Storage for every need. Pool cars a spe- 
cialty. Available storage space for rent if 
desired, Direct track connections with all 
railroads running into Albany. 


Member of 
American Chain of Warchouses 
erican bh "s A fati 








"} BINGHAMTON, N. Y. | 











ALBANY, ®. Y.[- 



















Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 














Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
service, offering every facility known 
to modern distribution. 








Connections 















ALBANY, N.Y. ( 


Hudson River Storage & Warehouse Corp. 
(Bonded) 


STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding. Sprinklered. 














Distribution and Warehousin, 
October, 1933 ° 





AMSTERDAM, NW. Y. | 


GEORGE H. MAUS, INC. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
25-35 Hamilton St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


PUBLIC STORAGE, SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
LOWEST INSURANCE 


On main line of N.Y.C., West Sheen, a and N Y 
State 1 Barge Canal. _ . Gustoms Bonaet 














Since 1872 


E. W. CONKLIN & SON 


Largest and Best Located bey tay im City at 


28-48 Montgomery Stree 
STORAGE AND ODIs IDUTION 
of Merchandise, Autos, Pool Cars 
Direct R.R. 20 a a ee oe pitta on BUTH 
D. L. & W. and D RIE Teo 
Members: A. W.A.—N.Y.S.W. RR O.NY -W.C. 








BINGHAMTON, N.Y. [ 


JOHN B. SOUTHEE, Inc. 


Moving — Trucking — Storage 
Long Distance Moving 
Member of 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Central New York Warehouse Association 
Chamber of Commerce 
Phone—Bingh: 4391-4392 Office: 178 State Street 











BINGHAMTON, N. Y. | 


UNION WAREHOUSE CO. 
OFFICES, 86 LEWIS ST. 
Genl. Mdse. Storage & Distbn. 
Pool Car Service—DL&W RR Siding 


CENTRALLY LOCATED IN JOBBING DISTRICT 











BROOKLYN, N. Y. [— 





We Specialize on 
Shipments from Correspondents 


Call on us at any time for any class of work. 
We can handle collections for you carefully and 
quickly. Our strictly fireproof building is ideal- 
ly equipped for storage of household goods and 
valuables. We pack goods for shipment. We 
render our many clients a special service. Our 
fleet of electric and gasoline vans insures you de- 
liveries immediate and safe. If you need any 
special service call on us. 






EAGLE WAREHOUSE and STORAGE COMPANY 
28 to 44 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














BROOKLYN, WN. Y. [ 


LONG ISLAND STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


NOSTRAND AND GATES AVES. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FIREPROOF THROUGHOUT 


Largest and Oldest Established Warehouses in 
Brooklyn 





Modern in Every Respect 


Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—A.L.W. 
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DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 





Established 1860 


Peter HF. Reilly's Sons 


Fireproof Warehouses 
491-501 Bergen St. 
“First Moving Vans in America” 
Modern Depository for the Storage of 
Household Goods 








NEW YORK 





BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING 











BROOKLYN, W. Y. | 


Chas. D. Strang, V. Pres. 
pe, Treas. 










John D. White, Pres. 
R. C. 





Fireproof Warehouses 
Established 18890 


Strang’s Service Secures 
Satisfaction 


Consign Your Shipments 
In Our Care 
356-360 Coney Island Ave. 


187-195 S. Portland Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Member N. F. W. A. 
N. Y. W. A. 


Chas. D. Strang, Inc. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. | 





Let us care for your needs in Buffalo 


Larkin Terminal Warehouse 
Buaffale, N. Y. 


Specializes in handling Stores autos 
cars. No cartage Lowest insurance d 
railroad chipanenta. rates yw 


Gevernment Bonded Warehouse 
For further information write J. E. Wilson, Traffic Manager. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. [ 
THE MARKET NAL WAREHOUSE 


SCHOELLKOPF AND CO., Inc. 
Offices 100 Perry St. 
IN THE HEART OF THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 


Private Sidings, Lehigh Valley = o Railroads 
Member of A. W. 

















BROOKLYN, N. Y. f 





William H. 


Strang Warehouses 
Inc. 
Established 1875 


900-910 Atlantic Avenue 
892-898 Atlantic Avenue 


_ Packing, Shipping, Moving 
tir and Storage of Household 
3: Goods - 





N. Y. F. W. A.—N. F. W. A. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—COLD STORAGE 








WAREHOUSE 
Cargo-Handling Financing— 
Rail-Lake and Barge Distribution 
Terminal Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track Warehousing 
Capacity Service 
1500 Feet Private Ee i Office and 
Dock ab Factory Space 
{conroration OF AMERICA) 
TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
HARBOR TURNPIKE ~—_ BUFFALO, N. Y. 














BUFFALO, N.Y. [ 


Send Your Buffale Shipments to 


ay George J. Cook, Inc. 
/ Offices: 343 Parkdale Ave. 


Household Goods Storage Packing 
Shipping 
Leng Distance Motor Truck Fleet. Members U.V.S., Ine. 














VE FOUND Just think ...a mod- 
THE BEST ; 
L - INNER ORK ern, new hotel, in the 
N NEW 
qs “ heart of New York— 
200 feet from. Broad- 
a way, on: 45th Street. 
A room and bath for one, 


$2.50; for two, $3.50. 


se PICCADILLY 


45th-STREET and BROADWAY e@ NEW YORK 
WILLIAM MADLUNG, Mng. Dir. 














ELMIRA, NW. Y. | 
We Ship Sudden 


Leeated on Main Line D. L. & W., Erie, Penna. and L. V. Railroads, whe 
will place cars at our PRIVATE Siding without COST. 

BEST } ep in the Southern Tier, for Warehousing and Distribution of 
Pooled C: 

Reference—-R. G. Dun, Bradstreet’s, or any Bank in Our City. 
Members A. W. A.—A. C. W.—N_ Y. S. W. A.C. N. ¥. W. A 


JOSEPH BIMBERG SONS 


Storage Warehouse and Transfer Elmira, N. Y. 








ELMIRA, N.Y. [— 


A. C. RICE STORACE CORP. 
2—__W AREHOUSES——2 _ 
& MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 





Pool Cars—Truck and Van Service 
MEMBER 
AWA—NFWA—ALLIED VAN LINES 








FLUSHING, LI, N.Y. | FLUSHING 9-9444 


FLUSHING 


VAN & STORAGE COMPANY 
OFFICES: R.K.O. THEATRE BLDG., FLUSHING 
Fireproof Storage 
Household Goods Storage, Packing & Shipping 

References: Any Bank, Flushing 
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NEW YORK 





FOREST HILLS, L.I., N. Y.| 


MEMBER 





Forest Hills Fireproof Storage 
Austin St. and Herrick Ave. 
Storage and Shipping of H hold 

Goods Exclusively 


AREHOUSEMENS Serving Forest Hills, Elmhurst, Kew Gardens, 
Richmond Hill, Jackson Heights. 














GENEVA, N.Y. [ 


C. A. BISSELL, Pres. 


Geneva Moving & Storage Co., Inc. 
20 East Castle St. 
Household Goods, Storage, Packing, Shipping. 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
Pool Cars Distributed. 
Direct R. R. siding, N. Y. C. R. R. 





DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES Distribution and Warehousing 
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JAMAICA, N. Y. | a 
QUEENSBORO 


THE HUB OF STORAGE WAREHOUSE, INC. 


LONG ISLAND 








Fireproof Warehouse 
oie Van Service—Mdse.—HHG 
TO 
LL pons Gen. Offices: 93-38 Van Wyck Blvd. 
Member NFWA NYFWA HMA Queens 


KEW GARDENS, L. I., N.Y. | — 


Teleph Rich d Hill 2-2871, Cleveland 3-3160-4530 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc, 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 


8636-88 122nd Street Jamaica Ave. cor. 120th Street 
Semi Fireproof Fireproof 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 























GREAT NECK, L. 1., WN. Y. [ = é 6 i Gon 
BAYSIDE Great Neck Storage Co., Ine. 
DOUGLASTON Offices Cuttermill Road 

Fire Proof Warehouse 
LITTLE NECK ®) _ “ 
MANHASSET Household Geode—Works of Art 


Individual Rooms 
ORT WASHINGTON Members B.4L1.8W.A., N.Y.F.W.A, N.F.W.A 











MINEOLA, L. I., N.Y. [ AURORA 
GARDEN a} Warehouse & Forwarding Co., Inc. 








HEMPSTEAD OF LONG ISLAND 
General Offices—Elm Place, Mineola, L. I. 
Telephone—Garden City 6566 
G 1 Merchandi Storage and Pool Car Distribution for all of 
Leng Island 


New Buildings—Low Insurance Rate 
Motor Truck Fleet for All Kinds of Hauling 
L. I. R.R. Siding 








HEMPSTEAD, N.Y. | 


We solicit your patronage for the follow- 
ing towns: 





FREEPORT GLEN HEAD NEW HYDE PARK 
LYNBROOK BAYSHORE OYSTER BAY 
ROSLYN PORT WASHINGTON WHEATLEY HILLS 
HICKSVILLE ROCKVILLE CENTER GARDEN CITY 
MINEOLA SEA CLIFF BALDWIN 
WESTBURY LONG BEACH GREAT NECK 
GLEN COVE MERRICK ROOSEVELT 
AMITYVILLE VALLEY STREAM PLANDOME 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE 


CORPORATION 4 
OPERATED BY 
DAY & MEYER, MURRAY & YOUNG 
OPERATING CORPORATION 


237 MAIN STREET, HEMPSTEAD, 
L. I, N. ¥. 





NEW ROCHELLE, W. Y. | 





Member U.V.S. Inc. 


Marian Transfer & Storage Co. 


Offices—24-28 Lawton Street 
Household Goods Storage, Packing, Shipping, General 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Shipments Distributed 
Careful Service for Westchester County 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 

















Abington Warehouses, Inc. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution in the 
Metropolitan District 
Centrally Located—250,000 Square Feet—Prompt Service 


514-520 West 36th St. 

















JACKSON HEIGHTS, L.I., N. Y. | 


ASTORIA, L. |. FRED G. KELLEY INC. 





CORONA, L. I. Storage Warehouse 
LONG ISLAND CITY, L. 1. 37.69 gist $T., JACKSON HEIGHTS 
FLUSHING, L. I. HOUSEHOLD GOODS : STORAGE 
REGO PARK, Lt. oan bax ae... 
WOODSIDE, L. |. stembers: N.F.W.A., N.Y.F.W.A. and N.Y.8.W.A. 








JAMAICA, L.L., N.Y. | 





Route Shipments for Long Island To 
JAMAICA 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROOF 
Wrapping 
Packing 
Crating 
Shipping 


Specializing in Packing and Shipping 
High Grade Furniture and Art Objects 


Adjacent to Largest R. R. 
Terminal on Long Island 


9329-41 170th Street at 
Long Island Railroad 
Telephone—Jamaica 6-1035-1036 














NEW YORK, NX. Y. | 





Bowling Green 
Storage & Van Co. 


Foreign and Domestic 
Removals 


STORAGE 
PACKING 


Office, 8-10 Bridge St. 
Warehouse, 250 West 65th St. 




















The Men Who Distribute 


Federal Matches 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. [— 


Broadway Storage 
Warehouse 


THOMAS REILLY, Pres. 


2 Warehouses at 
1926 AMSTERDAM AVE. 


and 


506-510 WEST 156th ST. 


Household Goods 
Stored, Shipped, 
Moved and Packed 


Member of Aero Mayflower Ry me Co. and 
Mayflower Wareh 

















NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


BRONX VAN & STORAGE CO., INC. 
2045 Boston Road 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


General Merchandise, Furniture 
and Household Goods, Storage 
and Moving 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 

















NEW YORK, N. Y J 


Byrnes Brothers Warehouses, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Two centrally located modern fire- 
proof warehouses, adjacent to all rail- 
roads, for prompt and economical 
handling of your shipments. 





Sixty two years of dependable service 
is your guarantee in selecting us as 
your New York repre- 
sentative. 


305-307 East 6lst Street nna |e 


Member: N. Y. F. W. A., 
N. Y. S. W. A., N. ¥. V. O. A. 














NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 





OUR RECORD 


Three Generations of Satisfied Customers 


Columbia Storage Warehouses 
Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 


CHAS. R. SAUL, Pres. 
Household Goods, Boxing, Packing 
Shipping—Works of Art, Antiques, etc. 
Convenient to All Railroads and Piers 
Agent for 


ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 
Specialists in Long Distance Removals 








American Wareh "s A iat 
—— National Furniture Wareh "s A 
New York Furniture War "s A 

Merchants’ amen of New York 











NEW YORK, Xi. ¥. 1 Fireproof Storage Warehouses 








Dunham Reid 


The sto cking, moving a SMteping of Household Goods and 

ant cee’ x attended to on a basis of quality. Dunham & Reid 

Berrie surrounds the shipper at all times with a greater margin 

of ~ =X and Security. Low insurance rates. Prompt remittances. 

Located in the heart of New York. 

S06-G18 1 East “7th Street, New York City 
embers of F.WAaALN.Y. PW. A, V. O<;. A 

















WHEN WRITING 


ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION 


NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
: [ “SERVICE THAT SATISFIES” 


Cuneo Storage Co., Inc. 


1569-1575 Southern Boulevard 


MODERN 
FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSE 








Centrally located we 
are equipped to handle 
your Bronx consign- 
ments. 








NEW YORK, WN. Y. [ 





Some businesses live in the past, 
others in the present, and some in 
the future. 


Our past is history, our present 
is the result of the past, and our 
future is assured with “Porto- 


vaults.” 


Day & Mever 
Murray & Poung, Inc. 
~ 1166-70—2nd Aver 


Member of 
N. F. W. A. N. Y. F. W. A. 











NEW YORK, W. Y. | 


THE GILBERT STORAGE CO., INC. 
Specialists in Pool Car Distribution—Warehouses Located on East and West 
Side—F irepreof VAR 
Formerly _ EM STORAGE WAREHOUSE oo~_P INC 
Exeeutive Offices, 39 W. om | t. est Side Warehouse, 39 W. 66th St. 

East S a, E. 100th St. 
fone for ALLIED van Lives, ‘INC. Nation-wide Long 
ance Moving. A National Organization owned and o 
erated by the -ading storage warehouse companies in 


the vats, ceatee, 
N. F. W. A., N.Y. F. W. A. and N. Y. S, W. A, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. [- 

SEND YOUR BRONX AND WESTCHESTER SHIPMENTS TO 

Globe Fireproof Storage Ware- 
house Co., Inc. 


New Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Offices: 810-812 East 170th St. 
Members N.F.W.A., N.Y.F.W.A. 

































AND WAREHOUSING 












NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


* 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





Willlam F. Hahn, Pres. Fred J. Hahn, See. & Treas, 








STORAGE—MOVING—PACKING 
We Specialize in Lift Van Shipments 

















HAHN BROS. 


FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


108-120 WEST 107th STREET 
— AND — 

231-235 EAST 55th STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

e 


Efficient and Capable Organization 
Modern Fireproof Buildings 











Personal Supervision 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. [| Sensible Rates 


LEHIGH HARLEM RIVER 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, Inc. 


385 Gerard Ave., at East 144th St. and Harlem River 
G ERAL ERCHANDISE 
D NEW AUTOMOBILE STORAGE 
Central and convenient location adjacent to up-town 
grecery Lehigh Valley Railroad tracks in the 
building. Concrete fireproof construction. Clean 
fleers. Orderly arrangement. Lowest insurance rate 











fim the Bromx. Friendly service. 





——_ 





LL 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 



























¢ 





a 





NEW YORK. N. Y. [ 


LACKAWANNA 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


{in the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 


Economical and efficient distribution. Ship to us in 
straight carloads and reduce freight charges. @ Railroad 
shipments received and reforwarded without cartage 
expense from station in same building.@ Motor truck 
deliveries from warehouse to your customer’s door in 
Greater NewYork, New Jersey, Connecticut, eastern New 
York State, Philadelphia. Special arrangements for 
handling steamship freight at minimum cost. @ Space 
forlight manufacturing and distribution. General storage 
accounts solicited. Low insurance. @ Use our warehouse 
as your eastern shipping room and deliver to your cus- 
tomer in 24 hours or less. © Write for detailed informa- 
tion and expert advice on your distribution problems. 


























Lincoln Warehouse Corporation 
1187 to 1201 Third Ave. 
at 69th and 70th Streets 


Offers to consignors of choice and valuable 
household furnishings an unexcelled service 
for storage, including transportation, pack- 
ing or unpacking by experts of long experi- 
ence. The background for this satisfying 
and appreciated service is an enviable repu- 
tation built up over a period of forty years 
and an ever increasing patronage from repu- 
table shippers everywhere. 


Alexander Gaw, Vice-President and General Manager 
Horace Roberts, Superintendent of Warehouses 





NEW YORK, W. Y. [| 








MAMMOTH STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 

General Offices: 410-416 E. 54th STREET 
New Fireproof Warch in Mid-Manh bf held Geods 
and Merchandise Storage. Distribution—Efficiently and Promptly 

Handled. Lew Insurance Rate. 





































LEE BROTHERS, INC. 


Household Goods Service 
in New York 


Warehouses Conveniently 
Located for Manhattan 
and Bronx 


103 East 125th St. 2296 Eighth Ave. 
521 Bergen Ave. 4132 Park Ave. 
525 Bergen Ave. 


General Office: Riverside 
Drive at 134th St. 


New York City 
Members: N. F. W. A. and 
N. Y. 


. > ° 


RIVERSIDE ORIVE AT 
134TH ST. 


NEW YORK, W. Y. | 








General Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
from an Ultra-Modern Warehouse 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 


Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland Tunnel 


Unusual facilities backed by 15 years of freight 
forwarding and transportation. Large of fast 
motor trucks for all kinds of distribution. Lehigh 
Valley R. R. siding—10 car capacity—in the building. 
Expert handling—domestic or foreign. 


MULLIGAN MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Genl. Offices, Starrett Lehigh Bldg., 13th Ave. & 26th St. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 





Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 
® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
* Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
* Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-0297 
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NEW YORK 








NEW YORK, N.Y. [ J. G. SILBERBERG, Pres. 


ROYAL WAREHOUSE CORP. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION—POOL CARS 
Located in the Hub of Greater New York 


Crane Equipped 
Long Island City New York 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | 





SANTINI BROS., INC. 


SERVING MOVERS—PACKERS— 
Greater SHIPPERS 
New York 


General Offices 1405-11 Jerome Ave. 
and All Points Tel.—JErome 6-6000 
in Four Fireproof Warehouses 
Westchester 2,500,000 CUBIC FEET 
County POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








NEW YORK, WY. | 





Complete Facilities 


for 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE & COLD STORAGE 


44 Years of Satisfactory Service 


Direct track connections with the New 
York Central, Erie and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads. 


Ideally located in the very center of 
New York. Adjacent to all Piers, Rail- 


road Terminals and Jobbing Centers. 


Twenty-five separate warehouses all 
fully. sprinklered, supervisory alarms 
and low insurance rates. 


2,000,000 cubic feet of cold storage 
space. Separate rooms with tempera- 
tures from zero to any degree desired. 

















TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


COMPANY 
New York 


INCORPORATED 1889 
27th to 28th Streets, 11th to 13th Avenues 
New York City 

















ROCHESTER. N. Y. [ 





Clancy Carting and Storage Company 
Service Since 1885 
Office: Webster Cor. Grand Ave. 
Household Goods—General Merchandise 
Fleet of Motor Trucks for Local and Long Distance Work 








ROCHESTER, N. Y.| 
George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 
55-85 Railroad Street 
General Merchandise Storage . Distribution 
Household Goods Storage . Shipping 
Pool Cars Distributed and Reshipped 
Direct R. R. Siding N. Y. Central 
in the Center of Rochester 
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NEW YORK 





DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. | Established 1823 


Storage of Automobiles and General Merchandise 
N. Y. C. R. R. 10 Car Capacity, Private Siding 
Pool Car Distribution Motor Service 
Heated Throughout Sprinklered Low Insurance Rate 


MONROE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Ince. 
Offices: 1044 University Ave. 
Member of A. W. A. 
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TROY, N. Y. | 
William Lee & Co. | 


421-423-425 RIVER ST. 
Household Goods, Storage, Packing, Shipping 
Pool Cars Distributed 
Fleet of Motor Vans for Local and Long Distance Work 











ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


MERCHANDISE 
Distribution STORAG E = 
and Forwa uding ~ Itore Door Deliver y 


ROCHESTER STORAGE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 








SCHENECTADY, N. Y. [ 
Schenectady Storage and Trucking 


McCormack Highway Transportation 
Offices: 160 Erie Blvd. 
General Morehandise Storage and Distribution 


Peol raf Distribution Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Leng Distance Trucking 











— 


UTICA, N. Y. | 


Broad Street Warehouse Corporation 


Broad & Mohawk Sts., Utica, N. Y. 

MODERN STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
100,000 Sq. Ft. of Floor Space. Private Siding. Low Insurance Rates, 
Sprinklered and Heated. Private Offices for Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives. Modern Facilities for 
STORAGE - PACKING - DISTRIBUTION - FORWARDING 

Of Merchandise, Automobiles, Household Goods 
“IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK STATE” 











UTICA, N. Y. [ 


Jones-Clark Trucking & Storage Co. 
of Utica, N. Y 
The Heart of New York State and natural distributing 
point. ‘Jones of Utica” has distributed Merchan- 
dise and Household Goods for 25 years. lBvery 
modern facility. 


Member: N.F.W.A., Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











SYRACUSE, N. Y. | Fireproof Throughout 


Flagg Storage Warehouse Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Pretected by Automatic Sprinkler 
Consign your Household Goods Shipments in our care 
MOVING — STORAGE — PACKING — SHIPPING 
Mdse. Storage Pool Cars Handled 





Private Siding 

















4] Store Door Delivery 
In Central New York 


We have complete facilities 
to represent you in Syra- 














cuse, and anticipate and 
satisfy your customers’ 
needs. 

Modern, sprinklered, fire- 
proof building, centrally lo- 
cated. Railroad siding and 
direct connection N , 






State Barge Canal. 


. Great Northern Sueaeem Inc. 
348-360 W. Fayette *. Syracuse, N. Y. 


——— «se 























WATERTOWN, NW. Y. | 
Marcy-Buck & Winslow, Inc. 


General Storage, Trucking and Transfer 
Fireproof Warehouse 25,000 Sq. Feet 
Non-fireproof Warehouse 30,000 Sq. Feet 
Moving, Packing, Shipping 


Members: N. F. W. A.—A. W. A.—N. Y. 8. W. A.—C. N.Y. W. OC. 














YONKERS, N.Y. | 


McCann’s Storage Warehouse Co. 
3 MILL ST. 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Strictly modern in every respect. The largest and latest in West- 
chester County—serving entire county. 











BURLINGTON, N. C. | 





Barnwell Warehouse & Brokerage Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Located in the heart of the Piedmont section of North Carolina. 
Distributing trucks going to practically all points in the State daily. 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 





pistripuTion K ING srorace 


SINCE 1897 


MERCHANDISE 


HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 
MOTOR FRT. 
STORE DOOR 
DELIVERY 





MEMBERS 
A.W.A. N.F.W.A. 
AGT. A.V.L. 

















CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 





AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 439-441 S. CEDAR ST. 


REA CHANDISE ore ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. PRIVATE 
RAILROAD SIDING. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. [ 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof storage. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
‘MERCHANDISE STORAGE ge, 


Be ee 
Private Sidings 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
(BONDED) 
1000-1008 West Morehead St. 
Private Branch Exchange 


20 Private Offices 
Insurance Rate 25c 











OHIO 





AKRON, OHIO | 





City View Storage Co. 
70 CHERRY ST. 


100,000 square feet of fireproof construction devoted to house- 
hold and merchandise storage. Low insurance rate. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Pool Cars and Spot Stock Accounts Solicited. 
Free Switching all Roads 
Member Ohio Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn. 











_—— 





GREENSBORO, N.C. | nein 
Champion Storage & Trucking Co. 


Storage and Distributing Merchandise 
Truck Deliveries Within Radius of Fifty Miles. 
Light Fast Trucks 


213 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C. 











GREENSBORO, N. Cc. [— 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
BONDED WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods Distribu- 
tion. Operating Union Motor Freight Terminal. Sprink- 
ler System. Low Insurance. 


Pool Cars Handled Promptly 
Member of A.W.A., N.F.W.A. 














WILMINGTON, N.C. [~ 





$3,000 Sq. Ft. Fleor Space—Fireproof 


Farrar Transfer & Storage Warehouse 
1121 South Front Street 
Household Goods, Storage, Packing, Shipping 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION MOTOR SERVICE 
Use Private Siding—A. C. L. R. R. 








WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





Establiched 1915 


Lentz Transfer & Storage Company 
Office: 232 S. Liberty St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Fireproof Bonded Warehouse Centrally Located—ins. Rate .30% cents.— 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution—Household Goods a 
—Packing—Shipping Direct R.R. Siding, Pool Car Distribution—Loeal 
and Long Distance Moving. 

Member of N. F. W. A. 








FARGO. N. D. [ 


Union Storage & Transfer Co., Fargo. N. D. 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Established 1906 
Four warehoure units, total of 160.500 «sq. ft. floor space—two 
sprinkler equipped and two freproof construction. Low insurance 
rates Common storage. cold storage and housebold goods. Ship in 

our care for prompt and good service. 


Office: No. 806-10 Northern Pacific Avenue 





4WA—ACW—Minn. WA—NFWA. 








The Men Who Distribute 


Cowles Laundry Soap 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 








AKRON, OHIO [~ 


COTTER WAREHOUSES 


235 "B} peut ree 


Concrete, fireproof building. Storage for household 
goods and merchandise. a and long distance 
moving. 








AKRON, OHIO[™ 


The KNICKERBOCKER 


WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
36 CHERRY STREET 


Hoasehold Goods and Merchandise 
Fireproof Warehouse—Local and long distance moving. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO [ 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO WAREHOUSE CO. 


Operating large modern warehouses for the storage of general merchandise at 
Second and Smith Sts. and at Sixth and Baymiller Sts. 

Special room for storage of semi-perishable goods: Nuts. Dried Fruits. Rice. 
etc.. where a low temperature is maintained. 

ipecial attention given to reshipping in L.C.L. lots the same day orders are 
received. Facilities for storage of Oils. Grease, Chemicals, and goods requiring 


cellar storace. 
Address: D W. BERRY. 
Second and Smith § Manager and Treasurer. 


CONSIGN VIA BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 





Low Insurance Rates. Sprinkler Systems. 
FRE 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 








CINCINNATI TEKMINAL WAREHOUSE INC. 


Central Ave. and Augusta St. 


MERCHANDISE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


Ww Largest Most Modern Strictly Fire ty Werchene in Ohie 
7,500,000 cu. ft. General Storage—!, . ft. Cold Storage 








CINCINNATI, OHIO /[ 


Consolidated Trucking, Inc. 
Local and Long Distance Trucking 
—Storage 
N. W. Corner Pearl and Plum 

Merchandise Storage Pool C 


c Ng 
Penn. R.R. Siding Inter-City Truck Depot 


























The Men Who Distribute 


Cream of Wheat 


Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 





The Men Who Distribute 


Pepsodent Tooth Paste 


Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO [ 


The Fred Pagels Storage Co. 
937 West 8th St. 
Reliable Dependable 


Serve all suburbs. 





Near all railroads entering Cincinnati. 
Member NFWA-OWA 











CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 
THE BEST WAREHOUSE LOCATION 


IN CLEVELAND 


THE CLEVELAND STORAGE COMPANY 
Offices—Guardian Bldg. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





Mercantile Storage and General Trucking 
Bulk Oil Storage, 125,000 Gallons. Low Insurance. Sprinkler 
System. Private Siding on C. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Pool Cars for 
Distribution. Motor Truck Service. 
THE CURTIS BROS. TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Member of A. W. A. 








CLEVELANN NHIO [(— 





THE DISTRIBUTION TEI NAL 
COLD STORAGE Keer 0. Saxe AN 


Central Viaduct and West 14th St. 


Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
service, offering every facility known 
to modern distribution. 


Trunk Line 
Terminal 
Complete Service 


New 
Ultra-Modern 
Plant 


Continent-wide Connections 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


GHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 
The Lincoln Storage Company over any 
railroad entering the city, can be handled 
from freight car direct to our loading platform. 





Carload shipments to our private siding, é 
11201 Cedar Ave., on the N. Y. C. Belt [/ixieue 
Line, connecting with all R.Rs. entering {2/ BEAe 
Cleveland; L. C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave. Sta. 
adjoining Euclid Ave. warehouse; other 
R.Rs. to Cleveland, Ohio. 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


Geo. A. Rutherford, Pres. W. B. Thomas, Vice-Pres. 


! $700 Buclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 














CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





NEAL 


is the exclusive representative 
in Greater Cleveland for 
THE AERO-MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 


Quick . . Safe . . Low Cost Inter-City Moving 
Eight modern warehouses . . . private switch facilities 


The NEAL 


STORAGE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 

















OHIO TERMINAL CO. 


CREATING A NEW DEAL FOR DISTRIBUTORS 


3540 CROTON AVE. S.E CLEVELAND, OHIO 





COLUMBUS, OHIO [ FIREPROOF STORAGE 
COLUMBUS WAREHOUSES, Ine. 


A COMPLETE MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSE 
MOST CENTRAL WAREHOUSE—3 BLOCKS OF 
CENTER DOWNTOWN DISTRICT 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
PRIVATE SIDING AND SWITCH—N. Y. CENTRAL LINES 


228 West Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 











COLUMBUS. OHIO [ 
MEMBFRS: 0.W.A. 


COTTER WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY 











MEMBERS AWA Ow.A 





CLEVELAND, 0 “= DEF 


BUILDS BETTER BUSINES 

MERCANTILE WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 
Brosdway Whee. Private Siding Nickel Wlete My 

Eest 87th St. Whee. ” oo ve we 


West 25th St. Whee. 
Private Riding Erie Ry. In Northern Ohio Food Terminal Area 















Moving—Packing—Shipping—Storage 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
FIREPROOF 


a Warehouse & Storage Co. 


Powl Cars Distributed 1018-32 Ne. Hie St. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


- COLUMBUS 


The Merchandise Warehouse Co. 





in the Center 


find of service you have a right te expect from 


Member—American Chain of Warehouses 





of the Nation 


in the Center 


of Columbus 


eady to serve you, Efficiently, Economically, intelligently, with the 
your warehouse. 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 370 W. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 








MERCHANDISE STORAGE J, 

- and DISTRIBUTION O 
F W 
I I 
R i oN 
E S 
P pe U 
R ; R 
O A 
O N 
F C 
E 





THE NEILSTON WAREHOUSE co. 









OKLAHOMA 





STEUBENVILLE, OHIO [ 





Z.L. TRAVIS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


|Z. L. Travis Co. 


311 North 6th St. 


Modern Fireproof Ware- 
house—29,000 Sq. Feet 
Reinforced Concrete 


Household Goods Packed, 
Shipped and Stored 


Distribute Household 
Goods and Merchan- ¥ e 
dise, Pool Cars, Long Jifeent@ 

Distance Moving. 


Consign C. & Ship- 2 
ments Cc. & 
St. ag 


Members 
N.F.W.A—0.W.A. 














TOLEDO, OHIO | 


Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co. 
of Toledo 
355 Morris Street 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Store Door Delivery Complete Service 


Private siding New York Central and B. & O. R.R. 














DAYTON, OHIO | 
THOS. F. LARKIN 


925 East First Street 


Whse. (MDSE) Steel; private siding on Erie R. R. 
from all other lines. Dist. Mdse. Pool Cars. 
Mdse. Motor truck service. 


WAREHOUSE & CARTAGE COMPANY 


Free switching 


City delivery of 











160 McWilliams Court, Marion, 
Heavy Haulage Our ay General Distribution 


Household id Goods 
Private Siding New York Central 


MEMBER N. F. W. A. 





MERCHANTS TRANSFER COMPANY 


Ohio 
and Storage of 


Merchandise. Motor ns for Local and Long Distance Mo 
Sterage for and Machinery. Pr and Shipping. 








MARION, OHIO | 





EST. 1889 
MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD 





Member of N.F.W.A.—0.W. 


WRIGHT 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


GOODS 


WRight Service to Meet Your Requirements. 








MIDDLETOWN, OHIO | 





Pres, & Gen. Mgr. 


Phones 1207 and 1208 





A. Jackson 


THE JACKSON & SONS CO. 
Main Office, 1901 Manchester Ave. 


Furniture Warehousing—Local and Long Distance Moving and 
Contract Hauling—Operating Daily from Cincinnati to Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Charleston, W. Va., and way points. 








TOLEDO, OHIO | 


TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
128-138 Vance St. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Excellent Service 
Member A. W. A. 














YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | ~ 


THE WM. HERBERT & SON Co. 


EST. 1887 


CRATING — PACKING — MOVING 


STORAGE 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











ENID, OKLA. [ 
The Enid Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


Located on a spur of the St. Louls and San Francisee Railway Ce., in a three- 
story brick and — steel building, is equipped with sprinkler system of 
fire control. Centrally located, a favorable rate set-up prevails fer eatire area 
embracing Northern and Northwestern Oklahoma and Seuthern and Seuthwesters 
Kansas. - freight or express service Is available te nearly all points in the 
above sect 


202-206 East Maple Street Enid, Okla. 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. [ 





Member A. W. A. 


Commercial Warehouse Co. 


Exclusive Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distributors 


Free Switching 14c. Insurance 














SPRINGFIELD, OHIO] 


MEMBER 





chandise—Motor Freight Service—Doo: 
Dayton, Springfield and Columbus daily. 


Member of A. W. 








WAGNER WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 


A warehouse service that embodies every modern facility for 
the storage and distribution of Household Goods and Mer: 


r to door delivery at 


A. 








The Men Who Distribute 
General Electric Products 


Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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OKLAHOMA 





DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





OKLA. CITY, OKLA. | Established 1889 
O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 


General Warehousing and Distribution 















MOTOR 
TRUCKS 
& TEAMING 


HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 


MERCHANDISE 





















MEMBERS 
NFWA, AWA, 
Am. Cuain Dist. 
Service, Inc. 













— 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 


Bonded Under State Law 
Oklahoma Bonded Warehouse Company 


Merchandise Warehousing 
Pool Car Distribution 


Free Switching 
Private Trackage 
P. O. Box 1222 





50,000 Sq. Ft. 
Floor Space. 
Fireproof 















OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. [ 








fy. 59) ry 
® Have AmeLe RA 
Fireproof Warehouse for Mer- 


chandise and Household. Goods 
Actematie Sprinkler Aaa 


We Solicit Your Accounts for 
Transfer and Storage 
Members of American 

and National Warehousemen’s 

















an are! 
2-4 East California ‘Avenue Associations 
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PORTLAND, ORE. [ 


W. H. McMurtry, Oper. Exec. 


Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. 
Operating Public and Custom Bonded Warehouses 
Licensed under the U. S. Warehouse Act. 
Merchandise, Storage and Distribution. 
Private Siding. Free Switching. Sprinklered. 
4650 GLISAN STREET 





























~ HOLMAN TRANSFER CO. 


480 HOYT STREET 
General Merchandise Storage and 


Distribution 


Private Siding All Railroads Entering Portland 
Lecated in the center of wholesale and jobbing district. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
A SPECIALTY 
Member A. W. A.—Amer. Chain, 
Established 1864 
















































PORTLAND, ORE. | J. H. CUMMINGS, Pres. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE & WAREHOUSING 


Northwestern Transfer Co. 

















TULSA, OKLA. [— 
Federal Storage Company 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING & DISTRIBUTION 
CLOSE TO RETAIL DISTRICT 
LOW INSURANCE SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
MEMBERS—A.W.A., N.F.W.A., T.S.W.T.A. 








General Forwarding Agents 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 
Our private siding is served by all railroads 
175 15th St., North, PORTLAND, OREGON 
PORTLAND, ORE. | 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 
Established in 1848 
474 Glisan Street Portland, Oregon 
U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Lowest Insurance Ratee—Sprinkler Equipped. 
Member A. A. 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Service, Inc. 











TULSA, OKLA. | 









Joe Hodges Fireproof Warehouse 


Moving — Packing — Storage 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. Large docks for sorting. We solicit 
your shipments to our city and assure you we will reciprocate 
anl guarantee prompt remittance. “Located on Railroad. 
Best Service Obtainable. 
Member American Wareh v3 A American Chain of Warehouses 


















PORTLAND, ORE. | 





Rudie Wilhelm, Pres. 
RUDIE WILHELM WAREHOUSE Co. 
70,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Concrete Storage Space 
ADT Automatic Sprinkled System 
Household Goods and Merchandise Distribution 























TULSA, OKLA. [- 










Fire Proof Warehouse 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Oklahoma’s Leading Warehouse 






Tulsa Terminal Storage & Transfer Co. 


8 N. Cheyenne Tulsa, Okla. 
Members A.W.A., N.F.W.A. 















Portland Commercial Agents: Judson Fr’t Fw’d’g Ce. 
When You GoTo 
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ALLENTOWN, PA. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


CU. FT. COLD 
500,000 FORAGE 
























Serving 
ALLENTOWN 
BETHLEHEM 
AND EASTON 
Private Siding 

LEHIGH & NEW 
ENGLAND R. R 


Ve \ 
ip 


eer Wee amet be ke 


LEHIGH AND NEW ENGLAND TERMINAL WARE- 


HOUSE COMPANY 


15th Avenue, North of Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 








DONORA, PA. [ 





AL ZEFFIRO 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 
Gen. Offices: 8th St. and Meldon Ave. 
Household Goods Stesnse. Packing, Shipping, General Merchandise 


rage and Distribution. 


Specialists in Pool Car Distribution and Long Distance Hauling 








— | ERIE, PA 





manufacturers. 





Warehouse in the center of 
the city, with trackage from 
N. Y. Central Lines and 
switching to all other lines. 
Unexcelled facilities for han- 
dling shipments of household 
oods and merchandise. 
ranch house service for 


ERIE 


STORAGE & CARTING CO. 
1502 Sassafras Street 


Members of A. W. 

LF.W.A., ER W A, 
Am. Chain & 
Rotary Club 












mn HARRISBURG, PA. [ 








Fleet of 25 trucks 


“Transportation Specialists” 


CENTRAL STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
llth AND STATE ST. 
Pool Car Distribution Specialists. 


for local and long distance delivery. 


Hauling of all kinds. 
Household Goods and General Merchandise. 
Daily truck connections to points within 100 mile radius. 
Largest trucking concern in Central Pennsylvania. 








et HARRISBURG, PA. | 





Pool Cars 


Efficiently 
Handled 


Merchandise 


P. R. R. Sidings 













a) 


Peep eben ene 
Yess 





and Household Goods Sindee 


HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


American Warehousemen’s Association, National i a Warehousemen’s 
Association, Perna. Furniture Wareh 








PENNSYLVANIA 





HAZLETON, PA. [— 


CHRIST N. KARN, Prop. 


KARN’S TRANSFER & STORAGE 


FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Household Goods Storage. Packing, Shipping 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 





Pool Cars Distributed. Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Members of N. F. W. A. 














JOHNSTOWN, PA. | 
I. D. REPLOGLE STORAGE CoO. 


438 HORNER ST. 
Household Goods Storage, Packing, Shipping 


General Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding. Specify B. & O. Delivery 














LANCASTER, PA. | 





Keystone Express & Storage Co. 


STORAGE—DISTRIBUTORS—FORWARDERS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS MOTOR SERVICE 
Siding on P. R. R. and P. & R. 








LANCASTER, PA. | 





Lancaster Storage Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, @wrans- 


ferring, Forwarding 


Manufacturer’s Distributors, Carload Distribution 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
Railroad Sidings 


Members P.F.W.A. P.S.W.A. 








NEW CASTLE, PA. | 





Keystone-Lawrence Transfer & Storage Co. 
Packing, Crating, Storage and Shipping 
of Household Goods 
Merchandise distribution. Pool car shipments. Motor 


trucks for light and heavy hauling and long distance moving. 
Members N. F. W. A. Members Penna. Whee. Assoc. 











OIL CITY, PA. | 





CARNAHAN 
Transfer and Storage 


The most reliable transfer in Venango County. Fireproof ware- 
house. Private rooms for furniture and pianos. General hauling 
Overland hauling. Piano moving. Furniture packing a specialty. 

3 Forwarding agents Members N. F. W. 4 











The Men Who Distribute 


Ivory Soap 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. [~ : 


ATLAS 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FIREPROOF DEPOSITORY 
4015 Walnut Street 
Member N. F. W. A., P. F. W. A. and C. 8. & T. A. 
WALTER E. SWEETING, President 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. [~— Eat. over 40 years, 
FENTON STORAGE CO. 


Absolutely Fireproof 46th and Girard Ave. 


Cable Address “‘Fenco” 
P. R.R. Siding 


Storage, moving and distribution uf household goods and merchandise. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





Fidelity—20th Century Storage Warehouses 


General Offices—1811 Market St. 


H. NORRIS HARRISON, Pres. F. L. HARNER, Vice-Pres., Treas. 
LEAH ABBOTT, Secy. 


Rus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. A. W. A., N. F. W. A., Can. S. & T., P. F. W. A. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. [~ 
HARVEY J. LUTZ MILTON A. HILDENBRAND 
HILDENBRAND BROS. 
STORAGE, PACKING, MOVING 
Broad and Cumberland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Large fleet of motor vans. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. ] BUELL G. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member N.F.W.A., P.F.W.A., P.M.T.A., Can. S. & T. 











The Men Who Distribute 


Snider’s Catsup 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 








Pluck and Business 


Enterprise 


All in One Word 


“Advertise” 
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at Philadelphia 


MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


strategically located 


in the various distributing centers throughout the 
city, provide 2,100,000 square feet of excellent 
storage space. Steel and concrete construction 
with complete sprinkler equipment enables patrons 
to enjoy the lowest possible insurance rates. We 
are especially equipped to handle economically; 
small shipments. The Pennsylvania Railroad makes 
and/or accepts delivery of L.C.L. shipments at 
River Front, Webb, Federal, Shackamaxon and 
West Philadelphia Stores. This eliminates drayage 
expense. As the foremost operators of public ware- 
houses in Philadelphia we are equipped to furnish 
every kind of service incident to the handling of 
package freight. Write for booklet. 





WAREHOUSE CO 


HARVEY C. MILLER, Pres.~ GEO. M. RICHARDSON, Geri! Mgr.~Treas. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


10 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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bution and gtensing 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
13 Warehouses 





well paved, eliminate vehicular congestion. 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 


68 Acres of Floor Space 
Trackage Facilities for 143 Cars. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Sea and Rail 


Reading R. R. Penn. R. K. 


LOCATION—On river front—Heart of jobbing district—Adjacent to navigation lines—Surrounding streets, wide and 


EQUIPMENT—Thoroughly modern—Low insurance—High speed elevators—Ample delivery platforme—Fleet of 
motor trucks—Completely equipped pool car departments. 
FACILITIES—Direct track connection with Penn R. R. and Reading R. R. permitting daily ferry or trap car service— 
Ne cartage expense on L. C L. shipments. PERSONNEL—Trained to intelligently handle all merchandise. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Delaware Ave. and Fairmount 


Members—A. W. A., Distribution Service, Inc., N. F. W. A., Pa. F. VW. A. 
REPRESENTED BY 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


100 Broad 8t., NEW YORK CITY 
KO Bowling Green 9-0986 


445 w. mem er., CHI 
Phone Sup. 
An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 


CAGo 6234 THmp st., SAN FRANCISCO 
1186 Phone Sutter 3461 








PITTSBURGH, PA.[— 





Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. , 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 





DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


{ 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 


PHONES: Grant 1722, Grant 4457, Atlantic 3020 

IN THE HEART OF PITTSBURGH JOBBING DISTRICT 
WHITE TERMINAL CO. 

17th & Pike Streets PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feed Products { 
Merchandise 





WAREHOUSING } 


Also operating 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
TRUCKING SERVICE 
PENNA. R.R. SIDING 


Peel Cars 
Distributed 








PITTSBURGH, PA. [— 
1,750,000 Cubic Feet of Storage Space 


~ eet le with Penn’a R.R. siding for Merchandise 


Large fleet of Local and Tong Distance Vans. 
handlers. Let us serve you! 


Haugh and Keenan Storage & Transfer Co. 
Offices and Warehouses, Centre and Euclid Aves, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Member A. W. A—N. F. W. A. 





Expert packers and 





READING, PA. | 





“ao. COLUMBIAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Offices, 5th and Laurel 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
and Distribution 


Sprinklered—lowest insurance rate in city 
Penna. R.R. Siding Pool Car Distribution 


WAREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 











ATTSBURGH, PA. | 





“33 Years of Service” 


Merchandise 
Warehouees Distributors 
Sprinkler Protected Penna. R. R. Siding 
Kirby Transfer & Storage Co. 
2538 Smallman St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. | POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING 
SOUTH SIDE TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING 
Gen. Office, 90 So. 15th St. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Railroad siding for 15 cars. Ship via Pa. R. R. 
601-649 E. CARSON ST. OFFICE, 649 CARSON ST. 
FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR ALL KINDS OF DISTRIBUTION 














SCRANTON, PA. [~ 





R. F. POST 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
101-111 N. 7th St. 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE POOL CARS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE PACKING 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 








UNIONTOWN, PA. } H. D. RYAN-—-L. G. HOWARD, Proprietors 


KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 
31 EAST SOUTH ST. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding Pennsylvania R.R. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 





“Same Day Service” 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage and Pool cars checked. 

Central location and direct siding for 10 cars on L. V. and C. R. R. 
of N. J. sidings. 

Manufacturers’ Distributors with facilities to handle large consign- 
ments. 


Offices: 150-156 E. Northampton Street 








WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 


WILKES-BARRE WAREHOUSING CO. 
General Storage and Distribution 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
Milling-in-Transit and Pool Cars 


19-35 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 
WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
FIREPROOF SURLBIC~-296  amaee STREET 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS—DRAYAGE 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 











PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


CADY MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
@ 





Storage, Moving, Shipping 
80-90 Dudley St. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


JONES WAREHOUSES, INC. 
FIRE-PROOF 
Moving—Packing—Shipping 
Office, 59 Central St. 


Member National Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn. 
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KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Successors to Knoxville Fireproof Storage Co. 


201-211 Randolph St 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


135,000 square feet on Southern Railway tracks. 
Equipped with Automatic Sprinkler. 


Insurance at 12c. per $100.00 Household goods shipments 
-. solicited. Prompt remittances 
Cars distributed. made. 
MEMBERS 
American Warchousomen’s Ase’n 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICB 











KNOXVILLE, TENN. [— 


J. E. Dupes, Pres. & Gen. Mgr.—C. H. Paull, Treas, 





MEMBER 


Rowe Transfer & Storage Co. 
416-426 N. Broadway 


Household Goods and Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution. Pool Car Distribution. 
Fireproof Warehouse. Low Insurance. 


Agent, Aero Mayflower Transit Company 
Member, Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association & So. W. A. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.[— 

















Pres. J. H. POSTON 
Secy. and Treas. W. H. DEARING 


JOHN H. POSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
671 to 679 South Main St. on Illinois Central Railroad 
Tracks 
CAPACITY 1000 CARS 
Free Delivery from All Railroads on Car Lots 


and from Cotton Belt R. R. Stations 
Insurance Rate $1.41 per $1,000 per Annum 


No Charge for Switching To All Railroads on_ Car 
Lots for Competitive Points and Illinois Central Rail- 
road Local Stations. 


DISTRIBUTION A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











PROVIDENCE, R. I. f 





Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 


Storage Cotton and General M h 
Distribution. een a — 


Trackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities en 
deep water. 


Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 








OHARLESTON, S. C. | 


Charleston Warehouse and Forwarding Co. 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution of Pool Cars 





Modern Qoncrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage & 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and § =p sony 
Motor Truck Service. ” des 


Members of the American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 











CHATTANOOGA, TENN. [| 


20 YEARS SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
















os 


t a 





88,000 SQUARE FEET MODERN CONCRETE WAREHOUSE 











MEMPHIS, TENN. [- 





“SERVICE” 
ROSE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


2-8 East and 2-12 West Calhoun Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


“SERVICE” 








MEMPHIS, TENN. [— 
IN THE HEART 


of Memphis’ wholesale district and railroad terminals, two modern warehouses 
ready to serve you well. Low insurance, pool car distribution, forwarding, motor 
truck service. Consign shipments via any road entering city. 


Owned by Geo. T. Houston & Co. Mer. and Oper. Exec., H. K. Houston. 
Est. 1930 


MDSE. ASSOC. A. W. Am.—D. S. Inc. 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CO. 
137 East Calhoun Ave. 














The Men Who Distribute 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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WASHVILLE, TENN.| 














MERCHANDISE STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND DRAYAGE 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE, LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES—UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT 


BOND-CHADWELL Co. 


100 To 124 FIRST AvENUE, N. 1623-1625 BROADWAY 








NASHVILLE, TENN. | 521 Eighth Ave., So. 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Fire Proof Warehouse Space—Centrally Located 




















NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


The PRICE-BASS CO. 


Office and Warehouse: 
194-204. Hermitage Ave. 


Qver 100,000 Sq. Ft. on Tennessee Central Railway 
Tracks. 


Equipped with Automatic Sprinkler. 


Lowest Insurance Rate on General Storage in Nash- 
ville. 


Free Switching. 
Distribution of Warehouse Stock and Pool Cars. 




















AMARILLO, TEXAS 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS | Armstrong Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


Manufacture Distributors of Merchandise 
BONDED WAREHOUSES 
AMARILLO AND LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Member T. S. W.—Amarillo Warehousemen’s Association 
—American Chain of Warehouses 




















AUSTIN, TEXAS "Ss Cc Oo B E Y 


FIREPROOF 





AUSTIN, TEXAS 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING DISTRIBUTION 








BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 


General Merchandise Storage 
Forwarding and Distribution 
Modern Fireproof Building 


BEST CONNECTIONS WITH FREIGHT LINES, 
RAILROADS, AND STEAMSHIPS 














TEXAS 





BROWNWOOD, TEXAS | 
Johnson Storage & Distributing Co. 


Most up-to-date warehouse in the City, ya brick ro al 
Storage of merchandise and household Be s, pool car dis- 
tribution. Subsidiaries, Johnson Motor eight Lines. Oper- 
ating daily service from Dallas, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, 
Coleman and Ballinger. 


General Office of MOTOR FREIGHT LINE 
260 West 15th St. Fort Worth, Texas 














CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. |~c. m. Crocker—Pres. J. W. Crosker—Viee Pres 


ay Crocker—Sec. & 


CROCKER 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Established 1912 
Distribution Pool Cars or Boat Shipments 
Merchandise & Household Goods 
Storage—Drayage—Crating 
Members we A.W.A. N.F.W. 











T.S.W.T.A. 











REFERENCE: ANY DALLAS BANK 








DALLAS. TEXAS | 


BONDED 
FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSE. 
MERCHANDISE, 
STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE, 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Household Goods 


Moved, Stored, 
Packed and Shipped 


AMERICAN 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
K. K. Meisenbach 2312-20 Griffin Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS. [ 








Jack Orr 








E. D. Baleom Gus K. Weatherred 


Dallas FnnstejWorchouse Go. 


Second Unit Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 








Modern Fireproof 
Construction— 
Office, Display. 
Manufacturers, 
and Warehouse 

Space 
MEMBERS 


A. W. A., N. F. W. A., American Chain of Warehouses, 
Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Assn., Rotary Club. 











DALLAS, TEXAS | 





IN DALLAS IT7"8 


he Interstate Fireproof 
Storage & Transfer Co. 


For Fireproof Storage and 
Distribution Service 

Fireproof—l16ec Insurance Rate 

Merchandise 

Storage and 

Distribution 

Our new one-half million dollar 


plant. 
Household Goods Stored, Moved, 





City for the Great Southwest. 


The Interstate Fireproof Storage & Transfer Co. 


3801-07 North Market Street 
Associate Managers 





W. I. Ford R. E. Eagon 
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TEXAS 
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EL PASO, TEXAS | 
R. L. Daniel Storage Co. 


Box 487, 1706 Texas, 2813 Durazno Sts. 


Our hobby is the crating, packing, shipping and storing of 
household goods. Consign your goods to us for proper attention. 
Member, National Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | — 
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MERCHANTS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
FIREPROOF BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


50 years of satisfactory service 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





In Fort Worth It’s Binyon-O’Keefe 


With three warehouses having a total of 250,000 square feet of floor space; 
with our Ly site ay pine switching to Fort Worth’s eleven Trunk Line 


Pailroads—in Fort inyon-O’Keefe is best EFF to serve you, 


Fort Worth 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS [~ —T 








Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 


BONDED FIREPROOF 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 

Dependable Service Since 1913 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS [ 





Binion. (REE. Co. @ 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Company, Inc. 


255 W. 15th St. Fort Worth, Tex. 














GALVESTON, TEXAS [- 
The WILEY & NICHOLLS CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
TRANSFER AND FIREPROOF 
W AREHOUSES 


Cartage Free on Distribution Cars 





Forwarders 


SCOBEY 


FIREPROOF 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


General Warehousing and Distribution 
CAPACITY 1,250,000 CU. FT. 
THE HOUSE of SECURITY 


Member eyo yt associations 
ite for freight 
points in San 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





HARLINGEN, TEXAS | 





Jones Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


Warehouses located at Harlingen, Brownsville, McAllen, Edinburg. 


Merchandise storage—pool car distribution, daily motor freight lines. 
Furniture vans—equipment for heavy hauling. 


Service Covers the Lower Rio Grantle Valley 

















MEMBER 


SOUTHERN TRANSFER CO. 
FIREPROOF BONDED STORAGE 


Lowest insurance rate in San Antonio 


Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise 


WAREHOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Operators—Houston Division 
LONE STAR PACKAGE CAR CO. 
1302 Nance St. 





Houston, Texas 


TYLER, TEXAS [~~ 








Tyler Warehouse and Storage Company 
Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of Bast 
Texas. Specializing in Pool Cars Merchandise. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


UNIVERSAL TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Fireproof Storage—Sprinklered Warehouses 


New York Office: 100 Broad Street 
Chicago Office: 427 West 27th Street 





WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS [ 











Wichita Falls Fireproof Warehouse 
(Reinforced concrete) 


Motor Freight Service to All Territory 
Tarry Warehouse & Storage Company, Inc. 


Natienal Fura. Warchousemen’s Assn. 
Members» Texas S Wareh Assn. 


See TYLER-TARRY-FAGG Co. Associated 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | IN HOUSTON 


Westheimer 
Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


Fifty Years of Dependable Service 

SERVICE TO COVER EVERY BRANCH OF THE INDUSTRY 
Benj. 8. Hurwitz Members N. F. W. A. 

President State and Local Assn. 











OGDEN, UTAH | 














WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE COMPANY 
Both Cold and Dry Storage 
A Modern Commercial Warehouse 
Bonded Service 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [ 
| CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


Fireproof Sprinklered 


Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. Pool Car Distribu- 
tion. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 





Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete 
Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rate 18 Cents 


JENNINGS-CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


100 Broad 8&t. 4465 W. Erie 8t. 625 Third St. 
NEW YORE C CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
‘none Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone Sup. 7180 Phone Sutter 3461 











An Association of Good Warehouses 
Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 














SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


“THIS IS THE PLACE” 
SECURITY STORAGE 
& COMMISSION CO. 


We have good facilities for manufacturers or agents, to 
warehouse and distribute; also office space. SPRINKLERED 
BUILDINGS. Separate units for storing different classes 
of goods. Private trackage connecting with all railroads. 
Our experience has been more than 20 years receiving and 
forwarding many kinds of articles. SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE AND CORRECT CHARGES ARE WATCH- 
WORDS WITH US. 





WASHINGTON 








RISHMOND, VA. | 
55 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED AND EXPERT SERVICE 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Two Fireproof Storage Warehouses—116,000 Square Feet Floor Space—Automatic 
Sprinkler System—Lowest Insurance Rates in Richmond—Cureful Attention to Sturage 
—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—l’00! Car Distribution—Motor Van 
Service to All States East of Mississippi River. 

Member of S. W. A.—N. F. W. A. 











ROANOKE, VA. | 


PITZER TRANSFER CORPORATION 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION—RAILROAD SIDING—FREE 
SWITCHING—MOTOR TRUCKS AND TEAMS 





Member, American Warehousemen’s Association, 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 


600 Second St., S. W. Roanoke, Virginia 








ROANOKE. VA_| 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 


We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 





Capacity 500 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding 











1111 RAILROAD AVE. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. | 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


FREEMAN TRANSFER 
GENERAL HAULING 
PIANOS AND FURNITURE MOVED, PACKED AND STORED 
Baggage and Expressing 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE ON RAILROAD TRACKAGE 


CAR DISTRIBUTION WE FEATURE LONG 
FIREPROOF STORAGE DISTANCE HAULING 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 





’ 
E ) k ES TRANSFER AND WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Fireproof Warehouses 220,000 cepeee Feet 
INSURANCE .13 Cents per $100. 


GENERAL STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING. SERVICE 
CoERATINS o> AUTO 
Members of N. YW Aan 4c Ww—WSWA 

















BURLINGTON, VT. | 
J. M. HOTCHKISS 


Railroad siding—Motor trucks—Pool car service 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Branch warehouse service combined with complete truck 
delivery service in Vermont and Northern New York 


at reasonable rates. 
257 So. Champlain St. 











NORFOLK, VA. | AUTOMOBILES 


MEMBER 


USEHOLD GOODS 
MERCHANDISE 


THE BELL STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE ON 
RAIL SIDINGS. 50,000 SQUARE FEET. 
Motor Van Service. Low Insurance, 
Pool Cars Distributed. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
Member M.W.A. & S.W.A. 














WAREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 








PETERSBURG, VA. | 


J. F. Speidel, Manager 














Petersburg Bonded Warehouse Corp. 


Tripie ‘A’’ concrete building. A. C. L., siding. 
Dry pipe Automatic Sprinkler 
DRY, SAFE, FIREPROOF, BONDED and RELIABLE. 
Rates are baxed on our low expense to permit you to use this medium 
as a base of operations for this whole territory. 
Write for proof. Include sizes and weights. 


22 S. Market St. P. O. Box 625 











SEATTLE, WASH. 


LET LYON GUARD YOUR GOODS 


Northwest 
Distributors 
Seattle—Tacoma—Portland 


Seattle, 2030 Dexter Avenue 


-- RELY ON LYON -- Dean C. McLean, Mgr. 








SEATTLE, WASH. [ 





Olympic 
Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 


1203 Western Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, Capacity 112,006 sq. ft. 
Automatic Sprinklers, Steam Heat. Office Facilities, Private Siding, 
(connecting al) railroads) 


J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. and Gen’l Manager 


27 years’ warehousing experience in Seattle. 








SEATTLE. WASH. [ 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Free switching service—Low insurance rates 
iated with leading warehouses through 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, 
New York Chicago San Francisee 
Members of—American Warehousemen s Assn. ; National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Assn.; Washi State W: Assn. 
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WASHINGTON 








SEATTLE. WASH. [~— 


UNITED WAREHOUSE Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


U. S. Customs Bonded and General Storage 
Distribution a Specialty 











SEATTLE, WASH. [~ 
WINN & RUSSELL, INC. 


Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution 

Centrally Located in Wholesale and Industrial District 
LOW INSURANCE RATE 

EFFICIENT, EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 

OFFICE AND DESK SPACE AVAILABLE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 














SPOKANE, WASH. | Millard Johnson 
Pres. 


Consign to 


SPOKANE TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
A. W. A. 308-316 Pacific Ave. N. F. W. A. 


Merchandise Department Household Goods Dept. 
Largest Spot-Stocks in the Assembling and distribution of 
“Inland Empire.’’ pool and local shipments. 
(67,000 sq. ft.) Agents for JUDSON. 


W. B. Fehlin 
Seety. 

















EAU CLAIRE, WIS. [~ 





Member A. W. A. 


EAU CLAIRE WAREHOUSE CO. 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private R. R. Siding 








GREEN BAY, WISC. | 


BROWN COUNTY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Main offices, 1800 S. Broadway, Green Bay, Wise. Operating 
fireproof, steam heated warehouses for storage and distribu- 
tion of general merchandise. Private R. R. sidings with 
free switching from all lines. Two dock warehouses for 
lake cargo. 











LA CROSSE, WIS. | 





The Gateway City Transfer & Storage Co. 
Cc. B. & Q. R.R. Siding 


The logical distribution center for Western Wisconsin. 
Eastern Minnesota, and Northeastern Iowa. 


Trackage warehouse for merchandise and Free switching service. 
We specialize in pool car distribution. 








LA CROSSE. WIS. | 


La Crosse Terminal Warehouse Co. 
GENERAL STORAGE 
We make a specialty of storage and pool car distribution for agents, 
brokers, and general merchandise houses. 
Free switching service 
Large fleet of Vans and Delivery Trucks 
We give prompt service 


430-434 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
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Use ATLAS 


Midwest Markets 


Complete facilities from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin to 
the midwest’s mighty mar- 
kets. Modern, sprinklered 
warehouses, centrally lo- 
cated and easily accessible, 
with A.D.T. alarm and 
watchman service. Dock 
and rail delivery ... city 
and suburban motor truck 
delivery service . . . termi- 


nal of motor freight lines 
operating direct 


to and 
from principal midwest 
cities. 

Expert handling — consult 
us for traffic information. 
We can solve your distribu- 
tion problems .. . effi- 
ciently, economically. 


Represented by 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 

100 Broad Street, New York City 

445 W. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
625 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








GENERA 
DIS! 








SS 
“The Milli Doll 
Warehouse ‘Company” Mil RAGE; ANSED” 


ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS—LARGEST IN WISCONSIN 
18 Warehouses—50 Car Side Track—850 Foot Dock 


DEPENDABLE—EXPERT—QUICK SERVICE 
We Specialize in 
Merchandise Baan an oud Furnish 
“BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE” 

“Let Us Solve Your iimciniinadiies Problems” 
Ship Your Merchandise to Yourselves in Our Care 
and Have Instructions Follow. 

“We Will Do the Rest.” 

We Own and Operate Large Delivery Equipment 


“U. S. Government Bonded Warehouse” 

















FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CO. 

WAREHOUSE SERVICE RAILROAD SIDINGS 
OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION DOCKING FACILITIES 


LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 


OFFICES: 206 W. HIGHLAND AVE. 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.——-N.F.W.A. 











FORWARDI 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | ee 
ORAGE IN TRANSIT 


ST 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ony ‘CH HOUSE SERVICE 
DISTRIBUTION SPACE LEASES 


CARLSON STORAGE COMPANY 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Facilities that assure prompt, dependable, and efficient service. 
Most centrally located modern warehouse in Milwaukee. 
COR. WEST PIERCE AND SOUTH SIXTEENTH STS. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Tel. Orchard 9550 








Display Rooms Offices 








RACINE, Wis. | 





THE 


RACINE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1327-31 Liberty St. «Racine, Wise. 
Fireproof Warchouse 
MOVING—CRATING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
Merchandise Distribution Heavy Hauling 
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a 


CANADA 











———_ 





ANCOUVER, B.C. [— 
qj IN VANCOUVER IT’S THE 


JOHNSTON 


National Storage, Ltd. 


STORAGE — CARTAGE 
FORWARDING — DISTRIBUTING 


ELMER JOHNSTON, Pres. 





You Can Buy No Better Service 








WINNIPEG, MANITOBA | 





Ferguson Bros. Storage 


Central Warehouse location. Trackage. Free switching 

from all roads. Motor truck distribution. Forwarders 

to all western and central points by pooled cars. Bonded 

_ Free storage. Merchandise. New Furniture or 
ects. 











WINNIPEG, MANITOBA { 





George H. McKeag, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


SECURITY STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Portage Ave. at Huntleigh St. 





Modern Fireproof Warehouse for 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


Motor Truck and team service, H. H. G. pool cars 








Member Can. S. & T. Assn.—N. F. W. A—B. A. 1. F. R. 








TORONTO, ONTARIO | 





CANADIAN RAIL AND HARBOUR 


TERMINALS, Limited 
Foot of York St., TORONTO, Canada 


CANADA’S FINEST WAREHOUSE 
Cold Dry 


1,000,000 square feet of floor space, 2,200 feet of docks and 
transit sheds and 6,000 feet of railroad sidings. General stor- 
age; Bonded and Free Storage; Cold Storage; Office and Dis- 
- Space; Lowest Insurance. Transportation to every part 
of the Province and Dominion. 


Storage 


Free Switching. Pool Cars to All Major Distributing Points 








TORONTO, ONTARIO | 


W. J. PICKARD, Ltd. 


369 Church St. 


PACKING—MOVING — STORING—SHIPPING 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 


YOUR INTERESTS 
WILL BE SERVED 


MEMBERS 
N. F. W. A—Can. S. & Ti 
F. W. R. A—T. C. & W. 














TORONTO, ONTARIO | 


Tippet-Richardson 
Limited 
218 FRONT STREET EAST TORONTO, ONT. 
C. F. B. Tippet, President C. A. Richardson, Vice-President 











MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 





Morgan Trust Company 


Furniture Two 
Storage W arehouses 
For 90 years 


¥ connected with Montreal business. 


All consignments 
to us will receive most careful 
attention. 


1455 UNION AVENUE ¥& 














MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 





CUSTOMS AND EXCISE BONDS 


Storage-Fireproof and Frostproof Pool Car Distrihution 
Private Railway Sidings Forwarding 
Truck Delivery Service Offices and Loft Space 


NATIONAL TERMINALS 
OF CANADA 


LIMITED 











“Right in the Centre of Montreal's Wholesale District” 


General Office 
50 GREY NUN STREET 
(Foot of McGill Street) 
Montreal, Que. 
Phone Marquette 86614 


ALEX. FLEMING, 
General Manager. 











“Advertising doesn’t jerk, it pulls; but if 
stuck to, it will exert an irresistible force. Ad- 
vertising is no game for the quitter.” John 
Wanamaker. 




















WESTMOUNT, QUEBEC | 





Est’d 1903 
Montreal, Can. W. G. Kenwood, Pres. & Man. Dir. 


WESTMOUNT TRANSFER & STORAGE, Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


Local and Long Distance Movers 
Private Room System for Storage 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member N. F. W. A. 
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at no extra price 


eKELLY-SPRINGFIELD engineers, by means of new 
secret processes and methods, have developed Fatigue- 
proof Tires—tires with never-before-known wear and 
mileage .. . new freedom from service interruption .. . 







new low tire mileage costs. Study the startling superi- 
orities of these new tires. Know the records they are 
making. At no extra price, equip with Kelly-Springfield 
Fatigue-proof Tires—six times fortified against wear! 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 17715 Broadway, New York.e 
















KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 


IT’S A SERVICE 


.... THAT MONEY CAN'T BUY! 


POWER PROVER Service is and get better performance 
NOT for sale. But it is from their vehicles. 2500 
available to all Cities Service fleet operators use itm, 
customers to help them cut this service. Write Set 


gasolene and oil costs, re- for a free demon- 

























duce maintenance expense stration on your fleet. 
CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 704 60 Wall St., New York 











In Miami Beach it~ 


Ihe Hleetuwood 


Opening for the Winter Season 
January first. European Plan. 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel, on 

Biscayne Bay, with Ocean Bathing, a 
ivate Dock and every facility for the 

comfort and entertainment of its exclusive 

and discriminating clientele. 

Rates Double from $8.00 to $20.00 per day. 

A le carte service and Fixed Price Meals. 











Other DeWitt Operated Hotels include: 
In Cleveland Its 
THe HOLLENDEN 
In Chicago dts 
THe LASALLE 
Columbus Its 
THE NEIL HOUSE 
Akron Its 
THE MAYFLOWER 
e 


















FENWAY HALL, 
Cleveland's High Cless 
Residential Hotel is, 


also under 
DeWitt 
Manege- 
ment. 
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Note: For index to warehouse advertisers see pages 60-61 
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